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Workers not 
surprised at 
massacre 


HEWS 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

There was plenty of discussion in the auto plants 
among black workers concerning the Songmy massacre 
in South Vietnam by American soldiers over a year ago. 
“Part of the U.S. public is stunned and shocked over it,” 
Calvin said, “but I was not surprised at all. I had seen 
on TV several years ago what was happening to those 
civilians over there, and anyone would be a a damn 
fool to believe the reports of how many Viet Cong the 
Americans say they have killed every day since this 
country got involved in that war. The counts include the 
lives of old people, women, children and babies, helpless 
people, I feel sure. President Johnson and many around 
him knew it all the while.” 

WHO CAN BE SURPRISED? 

: “So did Nixon and many of his staff members, they 
knew it from the beginning,” another worker said. “This 
is why Agnew wants to censor the press, radio and TV.” 
He added, “I would think that the American public 
would be raising hell over why the massacre was kept a 
secret for all this time, why it was not brought to public 
attention when it happened.” 

Before we admitted that our troops were in combat 
— six or seven years ago, the government was telling us 
that we were only aiding the Saigon government in 
training their men. I remember seeing on TV a Viet 
Cong getting wounded in a rice paddy by a copter. A 
voice in the Copter said, “Should we pick him up or 
finish him off?” Another voice said, “Finish off.” The 
copter circled and a machine gun opened up. Americans 
who have seen this and many other things on TV cannot 
be surprised at what the military is doing to innocent 
be surprised at what the military is doing. 

Another thing black workers know is that the Viet- 
namese are not recognized by this government as white 
people are .We know what they have done to black 
people in the South, without the excuse of calling it a 
War. “How many black people have been murdered in 
the South?” said one worker. “No one in this government 
attempted to raise a complaint until the black revolt ex- 
ploded, so I cannot be shocked at the actions of the 
Army in Vietnam.” 

LOW REGARD OF LIFE 

Calvin said, “I was shocked by the statement of the 
Saigon government, saying it did not happen, that one or 
two civilians were killed, and as far as they were con- 
cerned, it was a closed case. We know the white Ameri- 
can soldiers’ attitude toward the Vietnamese people is 
racist, since they call them Gooks. The upper class, in 
<he Saigon government, must have the same attitude 
toward its own citizens. It has a very low regard for 
human life.” 

The Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese regulars 
have a very low regard for civilian lives also, since they, 
too, have committed useless mass murders. The differ- 
(Contlnued on Page 2) 
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AGNEW-NIXON ATTEMPT MUZZLE OF 
MEDIA TO CRUSH ANTI-WAR FORCES 

by Peter Mallory 

The three major TV networks, before the Dec. 8 press conference of President Nixon, of 
the Agnew-Nixon administration, showed every indication that they would adopt a “no-comment” 
attitude after the attacks on them by “private citizen” Vice President Agnew. Only CBS an- 
nounced that they would defy Agnew and comment after the event (they summarized Nixon’s re- 
marks for five minutes — without comment); NBC said they would comment “if they had time” 
(they summarized without comment for about 10 minutes); ABC chickened out altogether and did 
nothing. 

The result: Agnew gained the victory he desired. 
The TV networks censored their opinions and censorship 
of the mass media becomes part of the American “strug- 
gle for democracy”— without a struggle! 

The chain of events touched off by Nixon’s Nov. 3 
defense of his hated Viet Nam war, which was received 
in the press and on TV with indifference and hostility, 
has led to a series of outbursts by Spiro Agnew against 
the mass media— TV and the press— as well as against 
the youth of the country. Agnew has blossomed forth 
as— to use Senator Eugene McCarthy’s concise expres- 
sion— “Nixon’s Nixon.” 



Stop the attack on black America!! 


A nation-wide move is underway by the Justice 
Department, the FBI and the police to destroy the 
Black Panther Party. In less than two years — between 
January, 1968 and December 4, 1969—28 members 
of the Black Panthers have been assassinated. The 
entire leadership has been murdered, jailed, or forced 
into exile. 

• 

Chicago, Dec. 4: Fred Hampton, 21, Deputy 
Chairman, machine-gunned in his bed at 4:45 a.m. 
Mark Clark, Defense Captain from Peoria, 22, mur- 
dered in the same attack. Four Panthers, including 
Ron Satchel, 19-year-old head of the free medical 
clinic, critically wounded. 

Los Angeles, Dec. 8: Over 300 special riot police 
attacked Panther headquarters for five hours, wound- 
ing three and arresting 25. 

New York: Twenty-one Panthers are being held 
in the Tombs, one of the worst prisons in the U.S., 
on $100,000 bail, accused of a plot to bomb depart- 
ment stores and the Botanical Gardens. 

New Haven: Fourteen Panthers are in jail, three 
of them pregnant women, on alleged murder charges. 

David Hilliard: Last member of the leadership 
still free, arrested Dec. 3 for rhetorical comments 
made at the Nov. 15 San Francisco anti-war rally. 

Bobby Seale: Held in solitary confinement and 
beaten in a San Francisco jail, following his arrest 
on orders of the racist Judge Hoffman for alleged 
contempt of the Chicago Conspiracy Court. 

Huey P. Newton: In jail for two to 15 years on 


manslaughter charges after being shot in the stomach 
by the Oakland police. 

Eldridge Cleaver: In exile. 

• 

Nothing has so united the black and chieano com- 
munities in Los Angeles as the unprecedented attack 
on Dec. 8. Thousands rallied to demand an end to 
the shootings. In Chicago, thousands more— who have 
not before been sympathetic to the Black Pan- 
ther Party — attended the funeral of the slain young 
black militants. So blatant and premeditated were 
the murders in Chicago that even the black Chicago 
police demanded that those responsible be brought 
to trial. 

Those responsible are highly placed in the Ameri- 
can establishment. The guilt begins with Nixon-Agnew 
and Attorney General Mitchell. Their search and de- 
stroy operations against the black masses have been 
pursued on many fronts with increasing ferocity: 
from Mitchell’s first attempts to sabotage the already 
15-year-delayed school desegregation order, to his new 
threatened repeal of the voting rights act— for which 
literally scores of freedom fighters died in South 
USA; from Nixon’s planned recession, which will 
hit black America first and hardest, to his planned 
extermination of black militants in every urban 
center. 

White labor and white youth cannot remain spec- 
tators on the sidelines in this war against the forces 
for freedom. They are the next targets on the wall 
in the White House war room. 

STOP THE ATROCITIES AT HOME ! 


AGNEW TRIES ROUSING LYNCH SPIRIT 

Agnew began his attacks against the mass media 
by first attacking the TV networks for giving “instant” 
criticism of Nixon’s Nov. 3 speech which, clearly, was 
speaking for peace, but preparing for war. Agnew’s 
attacks began by lashing out at specific TV reporters, 
all of whom are doves and none of whom have any 
power. Yet his attempts at censorship, while making 
disclaimers, tried to present the Vice-Presidency as if 
that was the job of a citizen— a citizen of a so-called 
“silent majority.” 

As such, he went into a vituperation against “effete- 
snobs” that could only result in what Agnew intended: 
an outpouring of hate letters against anyone who op- 
posed the Vietnam war. In a word, it was not only 
censorship, but, as one Canadian paper put it; “Mr. 
Agnew, it seems, prefers a good old fashioned lynching.” 
Even Senator Fulbright received mail telling him “to 
go where he belongs” — presumably to a foreign country 
rather than the South he comes from. 

Happy with the hysteria of the bigots, Agnew struck 
the following week against the press, this time singling 
out The New York Times and The Washington Post, 
before an audience that reads neither. He chose, -as 
his locale, Montgomery, Ala., the capital of the Con- 
federacy, the home of George Wallace, whose votes he 
seeks, and thus the center of the Agnew-Nixon “pew” 
southern policy to let Dixieland ride again. Clearly, 
this audience was all too happy to agree with the 
Vice-President that anything short of total submission 
of the press to the war needs of the Agnew-Nixon Ad- 
ministration. anything short of approval of the totali- 
tarian needs of Nixon, amounts to “treason.” 

THE PRESS FEARS 

The surprise, and the new element, in the press’ 
defense of itself, was its low tone. Not only was -its 
defense not done in the spirit that freedom of the press 
is the greatest achievement of “democracy, especially 
American democracy,” but the defense was surrounded 
with all sorts of approvals of criticism of the press. 

Not that they meant by this the right of “all” to 
either the air waves or the press. To labor, the black 
revolutionaries or radicals, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
has never been the paper that prints “all the news 
that’s fit to print.” Judging by the press’ current disre- 
gard of the nationwide GE strike, there is going to be no 
change in that policy of disregard for labor. Why then the 
sudden “guilt feeling”? Surely, it wasn't over the Pink- 
ville massacre. Although they are giving the atrocities 
good coverage now, it took an underground press news 
service to discover it and print the news before the 
bourgeois press discovered the shame. 

Moreover, not a single paper bothered to point out 
to the Vice-President that his charges against a “slanted” 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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& Miners who knew them rejected both Boyle and Yablonski 


Morgantown, W. Va.— The vote is in, but 
the counting ish’t over in the recent election 
held by the United Mine Workers to choose their 
president. Reported election figures from the 
UMW headquarters in Washington, D.C., show in- 
cumbent president Tony Boyle with approximate- 
ly 80.000 votes to some 45,000 for his challenger, 
Joseph Yablonski. 

Yablonski charged that this was “the crookedest 
' labor election in American history,” and demanded that 
Labor Secretary Shultz impound the ballot boxes 
immediately and begin a federal investigation into the 
election. 

Whether or not Boyle had “stolen” the election, 
as , Yablonski charged, there does seem to be clear 
evidence of ballot tampering. Yablonski pointed to the 
fact that where he had poll watchers, he made a good 
showing, but where he did not, the results were com- 
pletely one-sided, with votes reported to be as much 
as 50 to 1 in favor of Boyle. 

But perhaps the most indicative count reported by 
UMW headquarters was the tally from Kentucky and 
Tennessee, where the results were claimed to be 3,337 
for Boyle to only 87 for Yablonski. On the pure face 
of it, this is simply unbelievable, because the UMW 
leadership has created great bitterness among the 
miners in that region. The bungling of the national and 
local UMW officials played a big part in the literal 
destruction of the union in southeastern Kentucky. The 
result is that miners there are forced to work under 
unbelievably horrible conditions for unbelievably low 
pay. 

What is significant about the voting, however, is 
that the rank-and-file miners who have had direct 
experiences recently with both Boyle and Yablonski 
rejected them. 

Yablonski won three admitted districts: the 
anthracite (hard coal) miners in northern Pennsylvania, 
and two districts in West Virginia. The anthracite min- 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


Panther murders can't stop us 

by Ethel Dunbar 

When the news came on the radio that two more 
Black Panthers had been shot in Chicago, black people 
everywhere knew they were aiming at us^ If there are 
ten million people marching for a cause, the men who 
are in power in this country will send in a force to kill 
off whoever they can, to try to stop the millions. 

The people are fighting for something that is their 
right. They wouldn’t have to shoot and kill Black 
Panthers, or anyone else, if the so-called leaders in this 
country felt they could speak to the people and win 
then: minds. It is because they know they can’t defend 
their way of life with words and ideas that they have 
to try to kill us off with guns and bullets. 

THEY WANT YOU KILLED OFF 

Here in Detroit the TV had a story about a black 
man who came back from Vietnam without his arm. 
He went to each company he could think of and to all 
the factories to get a job. He asked for anything — a 
janitor’s job or anything they could give him. The 
only place he got anything was some small place that 
offered him such a low pay he could never support his 
family on it. He isn’t the only one this has happened 
to. His story got in the papers, but there are lots of 
Mack men who have been treated the same way. 

They want you to get killed when they send you to 
Vietnam. They as much as tell you, don’t come back 
and expect to be able to live here if you get hurt. They 
want to get rid of us. 

KKK BEHIND THE PANTHER KILLINGS? 

Why are they trying to wipe out the Black Panthers? 
The Ku Klux Klan hasn’t been touched. The Black 
Panthers are fighting for a reason, a cause. The KKK 
only exists to keep the mess we are living in going on. 
Me black people I have talked with all believe that 
it was the KKK who ordered the killings in Chicago. 
The Chicago police force is full of KKK and John Birch 
members. 

* How can the big leaders keep pretending that they 
wHl bring about peace, when they continue to take their 
orders from the most racist people in the country? The 
government never tries to control the KKK. Even the 
President of the U.S. never goes against the KKK. Me 
KKK tells THEM what to do. 

The KKK has been able to force the government 
to do what they want, no matter what the government 
says it wants to do — because the government has never 
Skid No to them, and fought against them. That is the 
way it always goes. 

J: The Attorney General’s wife, Martha Mitchell, has 
been calling all the Senator’s wives to tell them what 
they should do. She wanted all of them to get their 
husbands to vote for Haynsworth for the Supreme 
Court. Somebody like that is dangerous if she gets 
away with it. But die can only get away with it if the 
ethers don’t stand up to her and put her in her place. 

There are thousands of people who don’t agree 
With the Black Panthers but who went to the funeral of 
Fred Hampton to show how they felt about what the 
government is trying to do to them, and to all the black 
people. Just look at how many whites went to Rev. King’s 
funeral, to show where they stood. Just look at how 
mars# . blacks went to Robert Kennedy’s funeral. They 
wire telling the world: we don’t intend to let the KKK 
geL Sway with it forever. 


ers have many grievances — not the least being that a 
hard coal miner’s retirement pension is only $30 a 
month! In West Virginia, the miners this year had to 
fight against their own union and Boyle to get legisla- 
tion passed which recognized black lung as an industry 
disease to be covered under compensation laws. 

However, Yablonski lost in his own District 5 in 
southwestern Pennsylvania, because the rank-and-file 
miners there know him as a bureaucrat and their enemy 
when they were forced to go on wildcat strikes because 
Yablonski would not fight for them. 

Whatever the outcome will be of Yablonski’s charges 
or the final decision on the election, this much is cer- 
tain: the miners have made it crystal clear that who- 
ever sits in that president’s chair had better learn to 
listen to what they want and do something about their 
everyday problems in the mines. 

Columbia U. workers dash with 
union bureaucracy over demands 

New York, N.Y. — The workers at Columbia 
University have plenty to be unhappy about. 
Columbia simply is not living up to many of the 
demands of our union contract and people are 
still being harassed, just as they were ten months 
ago when, after a bitter struggle with manage- 
ment, 500 of us became members of Local 1190 
(Drug, Hospital Workers Union, AFL-CIO). 

About one month ago, a group of workers met to 
discuss these problems. Each time we met, the group 
grew until it reached 80 people. This group handed the 
union a list of five major grievances on which we 
wanted immediate actum. When a week went by and 
the union had not made any real attempt to solve our 
problems, the rank-and-file group met again and voted 
on having a one-day work slow-down. 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED 

This action was later postponed to another time when 
we had no other alternatives. Instead, we worked out a 
list of resolutions to be voted on at the regular union 
meeting, called for the following week. The group of 80 
organized the remainder of our co-workers, and at the 
union meeting 125 workers voted unanimously to accept 
all ten of the resolutions, which are to be binding on 
the union bureaucracy. 

The ten resolutions, briefly, concern the following: 

(1) Switch from semi-monthly to bi-weekly payroll. 

(2) Right of membership to ratify union contracts. 

(3) Right of ten percent of the membership to call 
a union meeting. 

(4) Job training program. 

(5) Responsibility of union to enforce “union shop” 
clause in the contract. (Columbia has been hiring two 
non-union part-time workers to replace one full-time 
worker, in order to bust the union.) 

(6) Responsibility of union to finish negotiations of 
job classifications for the library workers immediately. 

(7) Right of workers on the second shift (4:30 p.m. 
to 12:30 a.m.) to attend all union meetings. 

(8) Right of cafeteria workers and office workers to 
have joint meetings. (Now two separate divisions meet 
separately, basically a division between blue-collar and 
white-collar workers.) 

(9) Reinstatement of two cafeteria workers fired 
without cause. 

(10) Right of non-union (student) employees to paid 
holidays. (This will prevent student workers from having 
to scab on holidays and keep us from earning double- 
time-and-a-half. ) 

The union vice-president chaired the meeting and 
made every attempt to manipulate us into fighting with 
each other. But we saw through his tactics and refused 
to be split or sidetracked. He was shouted down several 
times when he criticized us for trying to take power in 
the union. The most repeated outburst heard from the 
workers that night was: “You work for US ! WE are 
the union !” 

Venezuela imperialism grows 

Caracas, Venezuela — The Dominican Repub- 
lic Trade Association met recently in order to 
protest to their government the installation of 
a fertilizer plant made by the I.V.P. (Venezuelan 
Institute of Petro Chemistry), a state-manage- 
ment factory of Venezuela. 

Venezuelan capital is meddling in the Dominican 
Republic, over the protests of a part of the Dominican 
national bourgeoisie. This is not the only aspiration of 
Venezuela. At the same time the Venezuelan govern- 
ment is claiming half of the territory of Guyana, a 
country situated to the east of Venezuela. 

Recently, the Venezuelan president, answering a 
Guyanes declaration said: “Venezuela will act with re- 
spect to Guyana according to, the Venezuelan people’s 
feelings.” While this civic declaration was made, a big 
nationalistic hate campaign was going on; it is accentuat- 
ed at the schools by showing the children maps of Ven- 
ezuela with the aggregate of the claimed Guyana zone. 

. Mese two events demonstrate that while there 
exists men’s exploitation of men, the scene will be re- 
peated: big fish eating little fish eating the littler ones. 
And little countries have as much imperialist appetite as 
big countries have; in this way there is no difference 
between Venezuela and the U.S.A. — “Internationalism” 


ip 


JANUARY, 1970 


AT CITROEN 

Belgian auto workers' 3-day 
strike wins partial demands 

Forest, Belgium — A month ago, there was a 
three-day strike at Citroen auto for an increase 
in wages and year-end bonuses, and also for bet- 
ter working conditions. The workers got satis- 
faction, but this strike was not publicized. * « ' 

In reality, the unhappiness remained. Besides the usual 
bad working conditions, the workers have a particularly 
corrupt union delegation. 

BOSS REPRESENTATION 1 

The plant employs about a thousand workers. About 
80 percent are foreigners, mostly Italians, Spaniards and 
Greeks. The union delegates, however, are chosen among 
the Belgians, and are generally the foremen arid shift 
bosses. One of the demands of the workers was to be 
able to choose delegates of their own nationalities. 

Management wanted to transfer an Italian worker 
from his line to separate him from a Spanish friend who 
was condsidered an agitator. Me worker refused and was 
given his notice. Nevertheless, on Wed., Nov. 19, he 
showed up at work. Men he was virtually “kidnapped" 
and disappeared totally. Supposedly, he was arrested. 

At 9:30 a.m., 90 percent of the workers s£qy»ed 
work and demanded the reinstatement of this comrade. 
There were scuffles with about 40 workers, mainly 
Belgians, who wanted to work. Me police made their 
first appearance (local police are controlled by the 
mayor). Everything stopped, the strikers stayed where 
they were. 

THREAT FROM MAYOR 

Me mayor of Forest, Mr. Welemans, a right-winger 
and a brewery-owner, entered the plant and threatened 
to “take the Workers to the border” if they didn’t re- 
sume work by the 12:30 shift change. He was ignored. 
Me strike continued when the next shift came. 

Then the management called the police with the 
concent of the onion delegates. (Of course, the iiniod 
denied it. But even a conservative , Catholic newspaper 
said that the delegates turned over the “agitators” te 
the people). 

Sixty-two “agitators” were arrested; they were let 
out several hours later. Twenty-one got fired. (The union 
protested this.) Work resumed in the afternoon. 




Letter from French auto worker 

(The following excerpts are taken from a letter in 
La Base, the paper of the Citroen Action Committe.) 

I have worked at Citroen for three years, 
and you can imagine all I have had to endure 
in that rotten barracks. I want to bring you 
up to date on what I’ve heard. I write this way 
because, as you are well aware, the police at 
Citroen are all over the place and I’m afraid ot 
being cornered . . . 

On the second shift at Javel, we have a foreman, 
Godrey, who is a real beast. He and the supervisor spy 
on us all the time and treat us like dogs. Me French 
workers get it just as much as the immigrants. Me 
speed of the line is infernal; and they don’t even allow 
us time to go to the toilet. . . . 

One of the union delegates who was very “militant” 
in the CGT in May 1968 and walked the picket line with 
us, is now informing on his comrades to management. 
He is surely getting paid something for his trouble. One 
of these days he will be made to pay for his treachery* 

Mere is also the problem of the Citroen centers. 
Did you know that hundreds of workers have been 
thrown out of the Chatenay and Villejuif centers, pre- 
sumably b'-ause they had lived there a long time and 
there was not enough housing for the new immigrants: 
who were supposed to arrive? They were told of thi^ on 
Thursday, and on the following Saturday a fat cop drove 
up and demanded that they leave the center. Some for- 
eign comrades refused to leave, but the next day they 
were kicked out by the cops. . . ,■ 



(Continued from Page 1) , 

ence, if there is any, is that we are supposed to be over 
there helping South Vietnam fight for freedom, but the 
truth is we are trying to crush a civil war. Knowing, (his, 
our government orders the American troops to kill: any- 
one that might be in sympathy with those opppsejl t» 
their oppressive government. 

It is the easy way out, to blame one person or a few 
individuals as the scape goats. After things have 'been 
exposed to the whole world, they yell to the public that 
it was not government policy. When young men iiere 
refuse the draft, saying the war is immoral and’ they 
refuse to go there to kill innocent people, they are brand- 
ed as renegades. Cassius Clay was the most attacked 
and persecuted of all, for refusing to go. This shows how 
deep the crisis is in this country. 

Another worker said, “Now I can understand the 
opposition to this war better than ever before, and the 
demonstrations against it. I am all for them. I can better 
understand why the government leaders are afraid that 
it may lead to a revolution in this country. I have a feel- 
ing that is what we are headed for, because everything 
is so clear now. Me government leaders cannot continue 
to fake and lie forever.” 

The workers in our shop all seemed to agree, “The 
change will come in this world when there is a success- 
ful revolution here;” 
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9-week Norris strike ends as local officers steamroll meeting 


Los Angeles, Calif. — The nine-week strike we 
were on gt Norris is over. At the strike meet- 
ing to vote on the contract, the union leader- 
ship had come prepared to sell the contract to 
the workers. It was essentially the same con- 
tract the workers rejected two weeks earlier 
over the leadership’s objections. The only dif- 
ference was an improvement in medical care. 

The union had arranged the program well; their 
speakers were ready. Everyone on the stage was for 
it. The secretary read all the unimportant things we 
already knew about: we still had our half-hour lunch 
break; we didn’t have to wear our badge in the plant, 
etc. The local president said a few words on the health 
plan changes; an international rep spoke on retirement 
changes. 

PREPARED SPEECHES 

When they opened the floor for discussion they called 
on people with little prepared speeches. One prepared 
speech in opposition to the contract came from a worker 
who had been on the old union leadership which had 
been kicked out after they negoiated the last contract. 

After he spoke, the chairman of the local got up 
to answer him. His answer was to talk about what a 
Sellout, the previous contract was. Now the whole atmos- 
pbffe changed. No longer were we discussing the new 


contract. It was now just union polities of the old regime 
vs. the new regime. All of the bargaining committee 
denounced the leadership from three years ago. It was 
one big petty fight and meanwhile the contract went out 
the window. 

In fact, the opposition of the old regime to the con- 
tract may have been enough to have people vote for 
the contract as a sign of disgust with the old leadership. 

THE VOTE 

There were hints that the earlier rejection vote was 
somehow illegal. I don’t think so, but the vote they 
had this time was very difficult to oversee, with around 
eight counting stations. 

The point is not whether there was cheating. The 
union leadership was determined to get an approval even 
if the workers were opposed. The whole meeting was run 
in a manner to assure a yes vote. 

The union leadership had said that some who voted 
•in the first vote had not participated in the strike, had 
found other jobs and didn’t care whether the strike 
ended. Well, we are now back in the plant, only a lot 
of workers have not been called back and may not be 
back for quite a while. So it seems that some who voted 
yes on this last contract many not have had a job to 
come back to. 

—Norris Worker 


FROM THE AUTl 


Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich. — The assembly building is pre- 
dominantly a black building, but we have only 
one black general foreman in the whole D.A.P. 
TH&f hire all the racist cats on the line, though, 
into foremen’s jobs. 

The black foreman we do have on the line is known 
to jump on black workers and whip them. His name is 
Gus, he’s well known — and he’s a big guy! Last week 
Gus told a guy to get off some stock, and this guy 
wasn’t even in his department. The guy said he was 
going to get off, but the next thing he knew Gus jumped 
him, and beat him something pitiful. The company kept 
Gus and fired the employee. These Uncle Toms and 
racist .foremen are something else. 

Sometimes you get a good foreman — black or white- 
ned filing you know he is “too nice to the workers” and 
he is gone. This is true even though he gets out produc- 
tion 100 per cent, because the men like him. 

In the last three weeks we have had shootings, knif- 
ings, foremen knocked out cold. You have mostly young- 
er workers who have been there two years or less and 
they won’t take anything — no nonsense. They fight back 
and they don’t care what happens. 

In one incident, though, a guy had 30 years seniority, 
and his foreman kept riding him. Finally he laid his 
tools down and hit the foreman in the mouth; naturally 
the worker was fired. This is just what the company 
wants. Now they don’t have to pay this man’s retirement 
benefits. 

Whenever a foreman and a worker get into a fight, 
even if the foreman started it, the worker gets fired 
and the foreman gets a reward. One foreman got a 
fifty dollar a month raise after a fight. He is always 




inviting workers outside. One time about half the plant 
was out there waiting on him, but he didn’t show. He 
has to get escorted back and forth into the plant. 

Production Worker 


Chrysler Mack 


Detroit, Mich. — The news concerning the cutback 
in production and the big layoff swept throughout the 
Mack plant today like a prairie fire. Those of us with 
less than three years seniority with the company think 
that this may be our last week. 

It was only a month or so ago that we were working 
seven days a week and ten to 15 hours a day, and the 
older workers kept telling us that we were only hurrying 
our time to be out in the street. They said that when 
they had a union that had some interest in the workers, 
it would never have sat still and let the company force 
all that overtime on us. But as of now the union has not 
uttered one word of complaint. In fact, they were en- 
couraging workers to work all that overtime. 

Now Christmas is here and most younger workers 
will not have a check for the holidays. The union didn’t 
tell us a word about this coming layoff. They did take 
out the extra money for union dues before we received 
the pay raise on our weekly check. I think they thought 
we were going to be laid off last month. 

One of the older workers was talking about how the 
workers fought for and won the right to an eight-hour- 
day years and years ago. The labor leaders have given 
that right back to the company, along with every other 
right workers have won in the past. I think the younger 
workers should get together and try to do something 
about what is happening to us in this plant today. 

— Low Seniority Worker 
Chrysler Mack 


One Fleetwood worker writes ... another answers 


DETROIT, Mich. — The body shop is a place to 
work. It isn’t the jobs that are so hard, it’s that we 
make them hard. There are no easy jobs. You have 
to find a way to make them easy. A black man can 
always find a way to do it. So can a white man. 

Many jobs are hard at first, but when you learn 
the job it becomes as easy as sitting down and getting 
’ Up : again. It’s not the person, or the foreman, it’s 
the machine. When it won’t work right, you have to 
■ blow the whistle and sometimes two or three cars 
pass by. 

The next man sees it, and the first thing he says 
is that man isn’t doing his job, and that puts more 
Work on the other man. He calls a committeeman. 

, The committeeman jumps on the foreman. It isn’t the 
foreman’s fault . . . 

, , I work in the body shop. My foreman is good 

, .and tries to treat everyone right. He gave everyone 
: .a fair chance. It isn’t the work or the foreman, 
it’s you and the machine, and your pride— whether 
.you want to work. 

j , , ; There are so many of us who don’t want to 
work. So we get mad at the foreman, and call the 
committeeman. We are hurting ourselves when we 
call the committeeman. He jumps on the foreman 
and that will make the foreman push you that much 
harder. Think about when you call the committeeman. 

If you get laid-off or fired it is for a reason. 
Too many absences. You hurt yourself, not the fore- 
man or the committeeman. You have to accept the 
organization. They come to you, you don’t have to 
go to them. Everybody says “I don’t like the body 
shop.” Why? Because of the noise. If you can’t stand 
a little noise you don’t need to work. There is a little 
noise on every job. 


DETROIT, Mich. — The man who wrote this let- 
ter is a potential foreman. For every one you find 
at Fleetwood who thinks this way, there are ten or 
maybe 20 who think the opposite. This kind of man 
doesn’t mind working himself to the bone, just so he 
can get ahead. 

He says that sometimes you have to let two or 
three cars pass by. Well, at Fleetwood if you let two 
or three cars pass by, you will get taken down for an 
interview or the foreman is all over your back. 

It is people like this who hurt us the most. They 
are dangerous to the other workers. The foreman will 
say; "If this man can do so much, why can’t you?” 
Well, you can’t do any more because you are ex- 
hausted already. 

No foreman, not even the best, is fair. How can 
he be fair when he is just a puppet on a string? 

This man tells us not to call the committeeman. 
Well, many times the committeeman does not do what 
we want, but if you didn’t have the union you wouldn’t 
have any rights at all. 

If you want to know why workers are angry at 
Fleetwood, and why they need some good representa- 
tion, you should look at the body shop. It is not only 
noisy. It is also hot, nasty, and dirty. Working in the 
body shop is like combat Vietnam. You work like a 
slave in there. 

Whether yo« are black or white, if yon work in 
the body shop you are in danger of losing your life. 
As long as we are working, like We are now, there 
won’t be any changes worth a damn for the black 
man. The only change there will be is that the com- 
pany will make more money. 

I hope that the man who wrote the letter wakes 
up before he drops dead from the work that he likes 
so much. 
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Holiday 
layoffs 
hit hard 

By John Allison 

On short notice, Chrysler management noti- 
fied the union that the Highland Park plant 
would be closed down Thanksgiving week. As 
per the contract, all workers received holiday 
pay for Thanksgiving. But since the corporation 
took the action to shut down for the week, we 
interpreted the contract to mean we would also 
receive short work week benefits — Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits (SUB), as well as our 
regular unemployment pay. 

However, to our surprise, we wound up with only one- 
day pay and a waiting week with the Michigan Employ" 
ment Security Commission (MESC). In this move alone, 
workers in Chrysler plants lost wages to the tune of $1.3 
million. 



HOLIDAY LAYOFF 

This is just the beginning. Chrysler is now working 
to slow down production and reduce inventory by punish- 
ing its workers where it hurts. They are now planning 
to be down from Dec. 19 to Jan. 5. That means no New 
Year, holiday pay. We have about 1,000 workers left at 
the plant, and at least half of them are going to be laid 
off. 

Workers are saying Nixon, Vietnam, Chrysler and 
taxes are equal to Hoover, Ike and World War H. We in 
the labor movement who work for a living knew the 
signs: lay-offs, short work-week, speed-up, threats that 
all old timers have heard; “You are lucky you arg 
working. We wish we could lay you off and bring back 
your sisters and brothers who are hungry.” 

It has been bad enough for the workers in the shop 
during the past few years of so-called good times. Man- 
agement always makes sure that the workers know their 
place, you see it everywhere. Workers have to go and 
relieve themselves in stinking, uncared for toilets; 
bosses have clean, tiled facilties. Bosses have paved 
parking lots; workers have mud holes. Bosses have neat, 
comfortable lunch rooms; workers have areas filthy with 
oil, scrap and other litter. 

OPEN SEASON ON WORKERS 

Now the screws are going to be turned tighter 
against the workers. Old timers who have developed a 
good sense of smell are saying Nixon is giving the autq 
capitalists open season on the working class. We look for 
no help from government. And some, but not enough 
help, from the international union, because they live 
more with their fears than they do with their action. 

As a matter of fact, it is due to the international 
union that the workers lost out on their short work-week 
pay. The workers, and even most local union officers, 
were all sure that the contract guaranteed the workers 
to be paid in a situation where the company elosed a 
plant down like they did Thanksgiving week. But the 
company went to the international and got a favorable 
decision. So what happened was that the international 
worked hand-in-hand with the corporation to cut down on 
the legitimate pay of the rank-and-file workers. 

The record is still unbroken: when the corporation 
can’t get agreement with the rank-and-file workers or 
local union officers, all they have to do is go to the inter- 
national and get what they want. 

But everything isn’t a total loss. In the last issue we 
reported that Chrysler management at Highland Park 
was laying workers off out of line of seniority. The up- 
roar this caused was very great, and a grievance was 
filed for every single worker laid off out of line of senior- 
ity. And it was a victory. Now management is laying 
workers off according to seniority. The message is clear: 
all power to the working class, for the root of mankind 
is man. 






|| The following list of pamphlets are not NEWS & 
LETTERS publications. We print them as an ex- 
change ad. Order from Burkett, 317 West Ave., 
Ithaca, N.Y., 14850. 

Solidarity Pamphlets 
H Socialism or Barbarism 
|| The Meaning of Socialism, by Paul Cardan 
U The Workers’ Opposition, by A. Kollantai 
|| Modern Capitalism and Revolution, 
if by Paul Cardan 

H Kronstadt 1931, by Victor Serge 
|| Hungary 1956, by Andy Anderson 
f§ Mt. Isa (the great Queensland strike) 
i What Happened at Fords, by Ernie Stanton 
| (NUVB) 

If Rronstadt Commune, by Ida Mett 
|f Paris: May ’68 

ft Labour Government vs. the Dockers 
ij The Rape of Vietnam 
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EDITORIAL 


My Lai: who are guilty ones? 


The responsibility for the massacre at My Lai lies 
here: Commanders-in-Chief Lyndon Johnson and Nixon- 
Agnew; Generals Westmoreland and Abrams; Secretaries 
of Defense Clifford and Laird — these are the men who 
must be brought to trial. They cannot be allowed to use 
as their scapegoats either the dehumanized Gl’s who 
actually pulled the triggers of the M16 rifles and M60 
machine guns and slaughtered the men, women and 
children of My Lai, or even the brute-like officers who 
ordered the extermination of an entire village — though 
they bear their own heavy guilt. 

CLIMATE FOR MASSACRE 

The climate for massacre was created by the mili- 
tary with the full approval of the very . leaders in Wash- 
ington who are now claiming shock and dismay at the 
atrocity. “Search and destroy” has been the military’s 
prime tactic in Vietnam; it is the systematic occupa- 
tion and destruction of villages suspected of “disloyalty” 
to the Saigon government. In October, less than a month 
before the disclosures of what happened at My Lai, 
some 13 villages in that area were destroyed in one 
week. They were burned to the ground by special “Zeppo 
squads”. The inhabitants were given 24 hours notice to 
clear out and move to barbed wire enclosed resettlement 
villages. 

The very fact that so many “disloyal” villages have 
had to be destroyed, the very fact that it was considered 
necessary to exterminate My Lai, reveals that the war 
in Vietnam is, indeed, a civil war against the Saigon 
dictators — which both tbe LBJ and Nixon Administra- 
tions and tbe military have consistently refused to admit. 
They have insisted instead that the true representatives 
of the South Vietnamese people are Thieu and Ky — 
those self-admitted Hitler-lovers. This admiration fox 
Hitler’s admirers has now moved the American mili- 
tary to the very use of Hitler’s tactics themselves. 

The climate for massacre was created also by the 
racism that infects all of American life. So racist is 
the attitude of the military that it was clearly evident 


in even their official charges against Lieut. Calley: 
“. . . murder of an unknown number of Oriental human 
beings ... by means of shooting them with a rifle.” 

MY LAI AND LIDICE 

American “civilization” cannot be allowed to pretend 
that My Lai was an “isolated incident”. It was an ex- 
ception only in that with My Lai, the absolute limit of 
atrocity was reached. After the extermination of every 
last baby of My Lai, what further stage of depravity 
is left? What difference is there between the extermina- 
tion of the Czechoslovak town of Lidice by the Nazis 
in World War II, and the extermination of the Viet- 
'namese town of My Lai by Americans in 1969? 

Those who cling to the claim that “genocide is not 
a national policy” — that these were just war-crazed 
soldiers — refuse to see that the American soldiers who 
took part in the massacre could do so only because the 
war on Vietnam is so totally without any principle, with- 
out any justification, that ordinary men become dehu- 
manized. It is a sign that if this war is allowed to con- 
tinue, the country is headed toward a stage in which My 
Lai will not be any exception whatsoever. 

Already the disclosure of My Lai revealed more and 
more other atrocities against the Vietnamese people. 
Who can any longer deny that the entire war, from its 
beginning, has been an atrocity? 

The true heroes were those Gl’s who refused to take 
part: the soldier who raised his gun, and could not fire; 
the GI who shot himself in the foot in order to be 
medically evacuated; the sergeant who walked away: 
the helicopter pilot who ordered his gunner to keep a 
gun trained on another officer in order to rescue 15 
Vietnamese children hiding from the slaughter; the vet- 
eran who finally broke the conspiracy of silence that 
covered up the atrocity for a full 20 months. 

THE MEANING AND THE DANGER 

The full meaning of Nixon-Agnew’s atack on the free- 
dom of the press can be gauged by the fact that it was 
the press that finally forced the news to national, public 
attention, after it was pushed by a tiny non-establish- 
ment news service which actually broke the story. 

The full danger of the times can be gauged by the 
fact that after viewing a Gl’s eye-witness account on TV, 


a senator, like Colorado’s Peter Dominick can ask, 
“What kind of country do we have when that kind of 
garbage gets put on the air?”; that a commentator like 
Howard K. Smith can try to turn the attention to Viet- 
cong atrocities instead of the My Lai’s; that a significant 
number of white, middle-class Americans can try to bury 
their heads in the sand and “explain it all away.” 

It was the middle-class in Germany who paved the 
way for Hitler. They cannot be allowed to pave the way 
here. “That ‘silent majority’ Nixon claims to have — 
the ones that are flying their flags in support of what’s 
being done in Vietnam — they’re as guilty as all the 
rest,” in the words of one Detroit auto worker. It is the 
anti-war forces, not Nixon’s self-created “silent major- 
ity” that is the true measure of the masses in this coun- 
try. 

The apologists must not be allowed to hide behind 
the abstraction that war is hell. This war is concrete. 
So is the question of who is responsible. Johnson, Nixon- 
Agnew, and their generals — these are the men who 
must be brought to trial. 
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MASSACRE AT MY LAI 

My Lai is not hard to believe when 
you live in a country where churches 
are bombed in Alabama, and little black 
girls are killed. The black people and 
the poor people of this country do not 
find the massacre hard to believe at all. 

Black Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Men can be turned into madmen with 
enough pressure. That is what happened 
to the Gl’s at My Lai. We see it hap- 
pening every day in the shops right here. 
The company puts enough pressure on 
the foremen, and some of them become 
absolutely mad — mad for production. It 
is a tragic thing to do to a human being. 

Committeeman 

Detroit 

* * * 

Agnew puts out his feelers for censor- 
ship. All sorts of harassments are put 
on people who are dissenting. My Lai 
is exposed. And the dissent grows. Then . 
all of a sudden, the Establishment an- 
nounces that they are not going to use 
the concentration camps they have had 
in this country since the McCarran Act. 

That was the most frightening of all. 
Anytime somebody starts talking about 
concentration camps that people didn’t 
even know existed — it sounds to me too 
much like “the lady doth protest too 
much.” 

Conscientious Objector 
Detroit 

* * * 

Songmy is a clear manifestation that 
the end result of America’s actions will 
be the deVietnamization of Vietnam. 
Whether it is a rifle shot to the head 
of a Vietnamese woman from a dis- 
tance of three inches, or a thousand 
pound bomb dropped on an occupied 
hamlet from a mile up, the destruction 
of a people and their land is the reality 
of this war. 

Instructor 
Los Angeles 

THE ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

The first day of the MIT actions in 
November, the university locked up its 
Center for International Studies (whose 
principal work is the theory of counter- 
revolutions, and its practice both here 
and abroad). The students responded 
wit]) a sit-in, followed by a march around 
the* instrumentation labs, where the 


MIRV and other weapons are turned 
out through contracts with the Depart- 
ment of Defense. v... 

A thousand students marched behind 
the NLF flag— that was a first for Cam- 
bridge— and got some applause from 
workers on the way (truck drivers and 
people in factory windows who gave 
us the V sign). I felt we got cheered 
despite some bad politics, because work- 
ers know that bosses lie to them, and 
the imperialist war we are in has be- 
come the sort of gross lie they are no 
longer prepared to swallow. 

The GE strike here is a healthy demon- 
stration of that feeling, and to shut 
down GE is better than to shut down 
MIT. 

It is the sixth time in 20 years that 
the workers have struck GE. The strike 
has been tough. Food and housing in the 
Boston area cost dearly, and wages, 
here in particular, have not kept pace 
with the rise in the cost of living. But 
GE is a “defense” industry, and the 
pressure is on. 

Instructor 

Cambridge 

* * * 

I feel that inflation and recession 
are going to bring more open activity 
among white labor. The problem the 
Left must answer is how ready it is to 
join with new elements in labor, or 
whether they will just try to manipulate 
and destroy the new voices, that are 
bound to arise. 

Tenant Rights Worker 
New York 

* * * 

When you talk about a million people, 
as a number, it doesn’t really mean any- 
thing. But when I was standing at the 
Washington Monument and saw a mil- 
lion people it was too much to believe. 
The city was just too small to hold 
everyone pouring in. 

It was unbelievable the number of 
different kinds of people who came. 
Mixed together with the hippie-types 
there were mink coats and business suits 
—hundreds of them — and all wearing 
peace buttons. There were thousands 
and thousands of older people — espe- 
cially older women, over 50. Half of our 
Resistance bus was filled with older 
people. 

We didn’t see any of the troops that 


they had told us were going to be all 
over Washington. Just the city cops, in 
their fancy suits. I think all the pub- 
licity about the troops was just a gigan- 
tic scare to try to keep people from 
coming. 

And after the rally everybody joined 
in the clean-up. It was amazing to see 
thousands and thousands of people pick- 
ing up other people’s trash. You couldn’t 
believe what happened, unless you were 
right there. And even then, it was hard 
to believe. 

Wayne Student 
Detroit 

* * » 

It was refreshing — if you will pardon 
the cliche — to read your article on the 
Moratorium, after hearing so many of 
the so-called Left wailing at how “back- 
ward” and “reformist” and “liberal” it 
all was. As usual, they think they are 
the only ones who have the answers, 
and want a “revolutionary situation” 
handed to them gift-wrapped, so they 
can lead it to victory! 

It was really an eye-opener to me to 
learn that the “fragmentation of the rul- 
ing class” as you put it, that the Mora- 
torium revealed, was considered by 
Lenin as a facet of a developing pre- 
revolutionary situation. 

Marcher 
San Francisco 

* . * * 

With as little publicity as possible, 
federal employees who took part in the 
demonstration are already beginning 
to feel the reprisals. So far two have 
been fired (one employee at the Dept, 
of the Interior, and a staff member at 
the Dept, of HEW). Others have been 
asked to submit written reports to their 
supervisors explaining their actions. 
Long before the Moratorium, federal 
employees had been warned that their 
participation would not help their 
“careers.” 

Now Senator Fulbright has made 
public that ever since Agnew’s recent 


speeches the Congressoinal doves are 
beginning to get more and more hate 
mail. Joe McCarthy’s corpse apparently 
lives on in new bodies. 

Alarmed 
Washington, D.C. 

THE ELECTIONS 

Molly Jackson’s perceptive election 
analysis in your December issue is a 
civics lesson we must study. Youth 
should put it on the agenda for dis- 
cussion at their meetings. 

Nixon, as she said, congratulated other 
Republicans who won office, but didn’t 
mention Lindsay's name. Nixon also sent 
a congratulatory wire to Kiesinger, but 
Willie Brandt defeated him anyhow. 

I wish someone in Atlanta would write 
what’s cooking there with a Jewish 
mayor and a Negro vice mayor. That 
city could easily become USA’s most 
exhilarating happening. 

Reader 

Nebraska 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 

Sorry for the delay in writing. I was 
in jail for four months, first accused 
of burning the town, later condemned 
for articles written in Vito. But all has 
turned out well. Together with the.bladE 
laborers of Curacao, we formed a axditi- 
cal party and right now I am what giwu 
call a senator. That’s a funny joke, «rf 
course, but it might be the beginning -of 
our freedom at last. If you are still 
interested, I’m willing to write a repost. 
N&L is a great help to us. 

Stanley Brown 
Curacao 

Editor’s Note: Stanley Brown was one 
of three Socialists elected, for the first 
time in history, to the 22- member Par- 
liament of the Netherlands Antilles. Two 
were elected from their jail cells: Stan- 
ley Brown, editor of Vito, and Wilson 
Godett, black longshoreman. 

* * * 

There are a lot of things going on here. 
Aj teacher national general strike is on. 
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TWO WORLDS 


iconomisnt vs. Marx's humanism 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Freedom 
Chairman News & Letters Committees 




This* is a most disappointing book. Or perhaps the 
more correct description would be: a most revealing 
book. In part, this is due to its sheer length (364 pages), 
which allows the author (Paul Mattick) to make explicit 
what, heretofore, as essayist, he left only implicit. But 
the more fundamental reason for the revelatory charac- 
ter of the book is the timing. Ever since the Hungarian 
Revolution moved the Humanism of Marxism front- 
center of the historic stage, it has become impossible 
for economism to hide its underlying anti-Marxism. 

Thus, though there was no backtracking on the part 
of Mattick from his wide knowledge of Marxian as well 
as Keynesian economics, and though the lucidity of his 
style in book form is as illuminating as it has been these 
many years in essay form, the full book-length form, and 
the timing, revealed a shocking truth: his anti-Leninist 
obsession is, in reality, anti-Marxism. 

Should this description of a Marxian economist 
sound defamatory, the reader must listen to Mattick 
himself. The revelation of his rejection of Marx’s Human- 
ism is his, not mine. It is he, not I, who is appalled at 
“the recent vogue of the socialist humanism of the young 
Marx, who considers the alienation of labor in capitalism 
a result of the ‘alienation of man from his true nature.’ 
This unMarxian Marx well fits the welfare state and can 
even be used in the ideological war against the ideologi- 
cal Marxism of the state-capitalist adversary.” (p.282. 
Emphasis added.) 

THE REWRITING OF HISTORY 

How like the state-capitalist ideologists calling them- 
selves Communists — as well as today’s Trotskyists — Paul 
Mattick sounds! His rewriting of history, no doubt, has 
different motivations ton either those holding state- 
capitalist power, or hungering to do so. But this does 
not turn untruths into truths. 


*Marx and Keynes, The limits of the Mixed Economy, 
by Paul Mattick. (Extending Horizons Books, Boston, 
Mass.) 


It was not the “welfare state”, but the Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters, the proletarian revolutionaries, who 
brought Marx’s Humanism from the musty bookshelves 
onto the world historic stage. It is not “the recent” wel- 
fare state ideologist’s “use” of the “unMarxian Marx” 
that has produced the “vogue”, but the ceaseless East 
European revolts, from East Berlin, 1953, to Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1968, that keeps Marx’s Humanism alive. The 
“young Marx’s” philosophy of liberation became, also, 
the underlying philosophy of the African Revolutions 
against Western Imperialism. Nor did Marx’s Human- 
ism, in circling the globe, come to a standstill as it 
reached the so-called welfare states. On the contrary. 
In reaching the world citadel of the “welfare states”, the 
U.S.A., the theory of alienation of the “unMarxian 
Marx”, far from “fitting” the welfare state, gave birth 
to a new generation of revolutionaries, black and white, 
who sought and are seeking to uproot it. 

Indeed, to come from the sublime to the petty, even 
the aloof and mature Paul Mattick has been compelled 
to acknowledge the history-making long-life of the now 
famous 1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts, albeit in 
a slanderous form. 

No doubt “the mature” Marxist economist had 
known of these long before now (1969, the year of publi- 
cation of his Marx and Keynes) . No doubt he knew about 
them long before the very first “East” European upris- 
ing of the East German workers who dared challenge 
both Russian Imperialism and their own state-capitalist 
overlords of the productive process. Simultaneously with 
that movement from below in the birthplace of Marx, a 
few brave intellectuals also confronted the Communist 
ideologists with Marx’s Humanism. This dual movement, 
from practice and from theory, however, had no more 
effect on Mattick’s economist interpretation of Marx than 
the very first discovery of Marx’s Humanist Essays in 
the late 1920’s by the great Marxist scholar, Ryazanov. 
It needed a social revolution as great as October, 1917, 
before it became possible to pry this unpublished heri- 
tage of Marx from the vaults of the Second International 
where they had lain buried since the death of Engels. 

In a word, at no time from their first discovery. 


through the period they made history anew in live class 

battles, until today, did the authentic voice of Marx 

of Marx, not Lenin, of Marx’s philosophy of liberation, 
not of Lenin’s theory of the “vanguard party” — cause 
Mattick to question his economist interpretation of Marx. 

On the contrary, instead of facing the reality of his 
failure to fully comprehend the philosophy of Marx, he 
stoops to Stalinist-type of amalgam-building. The “vogue” 
of Marx’s Humanism, he now dares claim, “fits” the 
welfare state! 

WHAT IS ECONOMISM? 


Paul Mattick’s presumptuousness in declaring the 
authentic voice of “the young Marx” to be that of some 
“unMarxian Marx” has one salutary effect upon the 
reader who has had to struggle through 282 pages before 
being thrown this curve. Till then, he had been wonder- 
ing why the lucid author had thrown 42 chapters at him 
without doing so simple a thing as dividing the many 
chapters into a few leading parts to give the reader some 
indication of where the author was headed. Now the 
reader, having been wiser by this unexpected curve, 
feels compelled to return to the beginning of the formless 
book to see what is Mattick’s comprehension of Marxism. 

The first chapter where Paul Mattick deals directly 
with Marx on Marx’s own, not Keynes’, foundations, is 
Chapter 3, “Marx’s Labor Theory of Value.” This, and 
the chapters on “Accumulation and the Falling Rate 
of Profit” as well as the two chapters on “The Realiza- 
tion of Surplus Value,” and “Capitalism in Crises” are 
the best in the book. Mattick has always written seri- 
ously when criticising Marxists who departed from the 
“materialism” of Marx. On that point he is even capable 
of escaping his own narrow economism. 


Thus, in taking other Marxian economists to task, 
he writes: “When Marx speaks of the ‘law of value’ as 
relating to a deeper reality which underlies the capitalist 
economy, he refers to the ‘life process of society based 
on the material process of production.’ ” (p. 29) Thus, 
also, he criticises George Lichtheim for identifying the 
Ricardian and Marxian law of value while heaping empty 
praise upon Marx as ‘the last, as well as the greatest 
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soldiers and police inside or outside 
high schools. (In some, the soldiers are 
in, the tutors out. In others, the tutors 
are in, the soldiers out.) There was a 
tutor killed by the police at Zulia Uni- 
versity. Another university has been 
invaded by the army. They are still 
there. 

Two weeks ago a student died because 
of tortures in an eastern anti-guerilla 
field. That is why there was a lot of 
rioting and demonstrations at universi- 
ties throughout the whole country. After- 
wards, during the invasion (most sty- 
dents knew there was going to be one, 
and left the campus) one soldier died, a 
lieutenant and two other soldiers were 
wounded. They were wounded by them- 
selves, because there was no fire from 
the inside. 

Student 

Venezuela 

* * * 

Almost every day there are strikes 
here in France. All of them are sit-ins. 
It is getting harder for the unions to 
control the workers. But the "unions seem 
able to recuperate once the strikes are 
under way — this is the greatest problem. 

As we write there is a strike at the 
Saclay Atomic Research Center. The 
essential character of this- strike is the 
union control and the effort i to break 
away from it. The employees at Saclay 
are very rigidly selected :and the union 
is in tight control. At the -outset of the 
strike, a group of about: ten : employees 
started organizing around this problem 
of union control. During’ the strike they 
grew to about 50 employees. 

Here also is a copy of the Citroen Ac- 
tion Committee bulletin which is distrib- 
uted at factory gates. This action com- 
mittee is one of the last left over in the 
factories from May 1968. Some of the 
publications of the Committee are trans- 
lated into Yugoslav, Portuguese and 
Spanish. 

Correspondent 

Paris 

Editor’s Note: For two articles trans- 
lated from La Base , the Citroen Action 
, Committee Bulletin of Nov. 25, see p. Z 


FORD ROUGE FACTS 

A guy who bought the paper from me 
at the Ford Rouge factory gate started 
telling me that it was the best paper he 
ever read, how he waited for it every 
month. He went on and on. He sounded 
Like a commercial. He said nobody ever 
writes the truth about what happens 
in the shop except this paper, and the 
day it is sold outside the gate you 
know it’s going to be an interesting day 
inside, because everybody is going to be 
running around talking about it. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

"DETRACTORS OF LENIN" 

When there is so much misconception 
being spread everywhere about what 
Marx and Lenin really stood for— and 
when everybody (for different reasons) 
from RYM II to Cohn-Bendit, Mattick, 
and Cardan seem bent on equating Len- 
inism with Stalinism— it was great to 
have an article like the “Two Worlds” 
in the last issue demonstrate what Len- 
inism actually is, in Lenin’s own words. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

* » * 

Raya Dunayyevskaya’s article on the 
“Detractors of Lenin”— from Paul Car- 
dan to Paul Mattick to Daniel Cohn- 
Bendit— was really excellent. You titled 
the article a “Footnote”— but it is really 
they who will prove the “footnotes to 
history.” The article is worth printing 
separately as a special tribute to what 
Lenin really stood for in this 100th anni- 
versary year of his birth. 

Supporter 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: The Scottish Marx- 
ist-Humanists are planning to do just 
that. The article will appear along with 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Marx’s Debt to 
Hegel,” in a special new pamphlet they 
are now getting off the press, as a 
commemoration of two anniversaries 
this year: Lenin’s 100th and Hegel’s 
200th. Orders can be placed with Harry 
McShane, 31, Balbeg St/, Glasgow SW1, 
Scotland. i ■ 


BLACK HISTORY 

There must be a million books com- 
ing off the presses about black history 
these days, and most of them aren’t 
worth picking up. But I finally found 
a really great one — The Chronological 
History Of the Negro in America by 
Peter M. Bergman, published by Harper 
and Row. It’s a record of 500 years — 
from 1441 to 1969. But who can afford 
to have it in his library? It cost $12. 

Writer 

Chicago 

* * * 

A THANK YOU FROM CHAVEZ 

There are limits to what can be ex- 
pressed through paper and ink. However, 
we are bound to those limits as a means 
of saying to you a personal, “Thank 
you !” In face of the mounting opposi- 
tion from the power class of our nation, 
survival of those seeking peace and 
justice is victory. You, Brothers and 
Sisters, are the means of our survival 
. . . our clothing, our food, our Freedom 
and our Life. 

Peace and Justice. 

Cesar Chavez, UFWOC 
P.O. Box 130 
Delano, Cal. 93215 
* * * 

AND OUR THANKS TO YOU 

Enclosed is a small donation of $5. I 
wish I could give more. We need a lot 
of money and a large organization to 
get rid of the Spiros in our midst. 

Supporter 

Michigan 


I am retired and fighting inflation. I 
wish I could do more. Here is a dollar 
to help a little. « 

Retired Worker 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

* * * 

I hope to have more at the end of the 
year and will mail you at least a few 
more dollars as a contribution because 
I really like your paper and want it to 
continue. •<, | 

Worker 

Cleveland, Ohio , v 

* * * 

I think you must be just about thp 
only ones left who haven’t increased your 
sub-rates since you began, which I think 
is great. I’m a firm believer in “from 
each according to his ability . . 

Here is $25— please renew my sub for 
the year, and use the rest to send N&L 
to others who may find even the $1 you, 
charge too much in this affluent society 
of ours! 

Reader 

Illinois 

* * * 

Our thanks to 
all those read- 
ers and friends 
who responded 
so generously 
to our Appeal. 

H you forgot 
to put NEWS 
& LETTERS 
on your gift 
list — why not 
do it now? 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Maxist Humanists — blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us— workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our organization. 
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Felony convictions against black students 


Los Angeles, Calif. — Twenty black students 
at Los Angeles’ San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege have been found guilty of one or more 
felony charges stemming from last year’s sit-in 
demonstration. Some of the students face prison 
charges of up to 25 years. 

This is a landmark case because it is the first time 
in this country that college students have been convicted 
of felony charges resulting from “crimes” committed 
during an incident on campus. 

ATHLETE HARASSED 

The students were on trial for the past month due to 
last year’s incident, which began when the school’s 
freshman football coach was accused of racist actions 
against a member of the team. The head of the Black 
Students Union went to confer with the head of the 
athletics department, demanding the firing of the coach. 

Upon finding that only the president of the school had 
the power to fire the coach, the black student leaders, 
the head of the athletics department, and many mem- 
bers of the Black Students Union went to the president’s 
office, where they conferred with him for several hours. 

STUDENTS ARRESTED 

University administrators, alleging that the presi- 
dent and the head of the athletics department were being 
held against thetir will, then called in the police, and 
the students were arrested. 

The students were charged with kidnapping, false 
Imprisonment and conspiracy — all felonies. At their trial 
the defense demonstrated, through the testimony of the 
witnesses, including college personnel, that the adminis- 
trators had not been kidnapped, and that the charges 
were unsubstantiated. 

They also made the point that the trial was a form 
of racial harassment, claiming that, if the students had 
been white, they would have been charged with less 
serious crimes, misdemeanor forms of the same offenses. 

Washington 

moratorium 

Detroit Mich.— When I was in Washington, 
D.C. in November, I became aware of a feeling 
that wasn’t present at any previous demonstra- 
tion— that is the feeling of hopelessnes. Several 
of my friends and I realized that a march on 
Washington (or any other place for that matter) 
would have no effect in stopping the war, espe- 
cially whilst our beloved President watched the 
football games on television. 

The only way that the “silent majority” can become 
other than silent is to mass together; and there are only 
two things that masses can be as a unit — a large, peace- 
ful demonstration, or a riot; and most of the people who 
were at Washington were far from being as crazy as the 
Weathermen, and therefore refrained from causing a 
conflict. 

UNIFYING AGENT 

The rally that Saturday afternoon served as a good 
unifying agent, it brought straight liberals and freak 
radicals together in an almost carnival-like atmosphere, 
and showed them that there is no vanguard-elite, that 
they were there as a unified whole for one purpose, one 
objective— to act as a body to express their disgust at 
the people behind the killing everywhere. It showed 
expressly that the movement toward peace is and must 
be a mass movement. 

The old (long time) radicals realize that what they 
did in Washington and what they do in future such 
moratoriums will be ignored or disregarded by the gov- 
ernment, but they also realize that the continuing series 
of demonstrations is a tool to draw more new people 
into the movement, and only by involving more and 
more people can anything be accomplished. 

MOVEMENT GROWS 

The main psychological force standing in the way of 
people who might join the anti-war activities is that 
most people want to, at all costs, retain their individual 
identities; and to them, joining a mass movement means 
a loss of individuality; they feel that they will be con- 
forming, “just going along with the crowd”. 

The anti-war movement is obviously gaining momen- 
tum, what with the growing number of family type peo- 
ple and an ever increasing number of youths, not only 
of the freak variety, but many straight youths, the type 
of person who will be able to influence even more 
people to join the movement. The straight youth will be 
able to talk to more people, if only because he does 
not have long hair or does not wear gaudy clothes. The 
straight radical will be able to break through some of 
the roadblocks of the bigotry which a freak wouldn’t 
even be able to climb. 

Wilson BuckhoKz 


This point was constantly disputed by the district attor- 
ney during the month-long trial which was conducted 
without a jury, but a knowledge of the situation shows 
that the charge was probably correct. 

NEW REPRESSION BEGUN 

The guilty verdict on felonies is the start of new 
repression against college students ni their struggles 
against the universities. This case is already being used 
by the police and the universities as a precedent, as can 
be seen from what happened at UCLA at the end of 
November. Students, sitting in at the office of one of the 
Associated Student Body administrators to protest the 
firing of a black food services worker, were arrested and 
charged with false imprisonment and conspiracy, both 
felonies. 

The charges at both Valley State and UCLA were 
obviously blown way out of proportion to the “crimes” 
committed. The California courts, by convicting students 
of felony charges stemming from a college “disorder,” 
have opened the door to a new wave of repression 
against students and workers in their battle for control 
of the Universities and other institutions of this country. 

— Richard Crowley 


Texas h.s. students 


hold anti-war march 


Grand Prairie, Texas — The Nov. 15 Mora- 
torium went well here despite many barriers. 
First a ban was put on the wearing of black 
arm bands at the Dallas area high schools. A 
temporary injunction against the ban, requested 
by the local ACLU, was refused on the phony 
grounds of insufficient reasons. 

The next attempt to disrupt the scheduled activities 
was an injunction against the Moratorium Committee, 
restricting them from using the names of war dead in 
the planned funeral procession without obtaining per- 
mission from relatives of each first. 

Next the funeral route was changed on account of 
a football game and foreseen traffic problems. Also a 
limitation on the number of cars (100) was imposed. 


STUDENT UNION ATTEMPTED 

All of these restrictions were to no avail however, 
as nearly 500 turned out for the main demonstration 
which was held in the middle of Dallas. In my high 
school (Grand Prairie) over 200 wore black arm bands 
despite an “emotional devotional” held that morning 
in an attempt to appeal to students’ deeply rooted 
false patriotism. Total enrollment at my school is 1,700. 

Pur main activities center around the people’s 
lack of information and credible literature. We also 
attempted the formation of a student union to combat 
the numerous new rules restricting our personal as 
well as civil rights. We met with limited success. Our 
largest rally was 104, but we were never able to gen- 
erate enough action to accomplish anything. 

The only advancement really achieved was to 
heighten the student awareness of any alternative at 
all to the unreasonable restrictions put on their per- 
sonal freedoms. Perhaps this will prove to be of more 
benefit to the indiyidual student than if we had accom- 
plished our demands. 


ARRESTED IN PARKING LOT 

The last “activity” I was involved in occurred a few 
days ago in the school parking lot, when I was arrested 
for “racing my car’s engine.” (Or in the pig’s oink, I 
was operating a motor vehicle in a disorderly fashion.) 
When I first received the citation I questioned it on 
the grounds that a number of cars with loud pipes had 
just passed. Taken back by my un-humble attitude and 
sound reasoning, he responded normally. 

In my brief but enlightening stay in the pen 
1 met a black youth, 20 or so, who had been held for 
six days without being charged with anything. They 
were being held on suspicion of attempted robbery. 


“Dunayevskaya’s book goes beyond the previ- 
ous interpretations. It shows not only that Marxian 
economics and politics are throughout philosophy, 
but that the latter is from the beginning economics 
and politics.” — From Herbert Marcuse’s Preface 
to Marxism and Freedom. 
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Will minimum wage 
tor youth be lowered? 

by Bernard Wendali 

Early in November, Secretary of Commerce 
Stans announced that the Nixon administration 
was considering a proposal to reduce the mini- 
mum wage for teenagers from the $1.60 an hour 
adult scale to “about $1.20 or $1.25 an hour.” 

Stans claimed that the purpose of the plan was to 
reduce unemployment among teenagers, and to bring 
more youth into the labor force. He cited the October 
statistics on unemployment— 3.9 percent overall, 13 
percent for workers between the ages of 16 and 19. 
Though he didn’t mention it, unemployment among 
black teenagers still ran about 25 percent. 

While noting that such amendment of minimum 
wage laws would make companies tend to replace adult 
workers With teenage workers or hire only youths, Stans 
said, “There’s nothing wrong with that.” 

Of course what he didn’t mention was that many 
of the adult workers who would lose their jobs as the 
result of lowering the minimum wage for teenagers have i 
families to support, and with jobs scarce enough already, 
would be forced to live on inadequate welfare checks. : 

NO NEW JOBS 

But this hard reality is concealed under the ab- 
straction of “reducing the disparity between the employ- 
ment of youths and adults.” The Nixon administration 
wants to do this, not by creating more jobs for youths, 
but by taking existing jobs away from adults. 

Another fact makes it clear that this plan is merely 
another aspect of Nixon’s policy that “a little unemploy- 
ment is a good thing,” and that it is not intended to 
increase overall employment. A very large proportion 1 
of teenagers work at service jobs in small businesses that 
aren’t covered by the minimum wage laws in the first 
place. Thuis lowering the scale wouldn’t even create any 
new jobs there. 

DIVIDE THE WORKERS 

The rgal purpose of Stans’ proposal, which is now 
being considered by Secretary of Labor Shultz, is to 
divide workers along lines of age and race. The idea is ■. 
to turn youth into a cheap labor force with which to re- 
place or at least threaten adult workers, thereby increas- 
ing hostility between older workers and the youth, es- 
pecially black youth. i . i 

Another related purpose of the proposal is to “get ‘ 
youth off the streets” Where 1 they can form a dangerous 
radical forte. This is especially true of black youth, 
who have been in the forefront of ghetto revolts from 
Harlem to Watts to Detroit, and it is also true of white 
youth, who not only make up the bulk of most peace 
demonstrations, but are also beginning to organize radical 
street gangs as in Chicago, and comprise the majority 
of Berkeley’s “street people.” 

Stans wants to make youth “safe” to the system 
by putting them to work. Yet young workers are the 
most radical force in the shops today. Thus teenagers 
are even more dangerous to the system on the job than 
in the streets, unless they can be divided from the older 
workers. Stans hopes that lowering the minimum wage 
for youth will provide a wedge with which to isolate and 
neutralize young workers, and thus break the present 
wave of growing militancy among rank and file workers. 

Stans claimed that the plan would receive “a lot 
of support,” and that opposition would come “mainly 
from labor lea'ders.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It is the workers as a whole, especially young 
workers — not just the labor leaders, who will not allow 
this to be done. 


Students support Norris strike 

Los Angeles, Calif. — At a high school SDS 
anti-war rally here, that attracted perhaps 200 
students, it was announced that those who want- 
ed to, could go down to industrial Vernon and 
picket in support of the Norris strike (see Norris 
worker’s account of strike, p. 3). I was one of 
the 30 students who went along. 

It turned oyt that we were picketing, not Norris 
Industries itself, but rather Duocommun, a nearby plant 
which millionaire Frank Norris bad subcontracted to do 
work normally done at his own factory. We were only 
supposed to stop trucks from California Cartage, a com- 
pany trucking parts for Norris. 

During the briefing I found that picketing here had 
started the day before, when four Cal Cartage trucks 
were stopped by half as many students as were now on 1 
the line. Though we picketed for nearly two hours, none 
showed up this time., , , , 

A second support action was planned for Friday, 
Dec. 5. Students were to maintain an 8:30 to 4:30 
picket line at Choli Air Force Base, which is now used 
as a warehouse for Norris and other companies. This 
action, however, was canceled when it was learned that 
a second vote on the new contract was to be held that 
Sunday. It was at that meeting that the , contract was 
accepted and the strike ended. 

Although the action was brief and involved a fairly 
small number of students, it was very important never- 
theless because it was one of the first times in Los 
Angeles that students have gone out to support workers 
on strike. 
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Chrysler's h. s. program 
just cheap labor source 

Detroit, Mich. — Chrysler Corporation likes to 
present its role in the community as that of a 
benevolent corporation which not only provides 
jobs but seeks to solve the community’s prob- 
lems. As chairman Lynn Townsend said: “In 
this community we have consistently looked to 
problems as opportunities.” 

Spurred on by the Detroit riots of 1967, they have 
“adopted” Northwestern High ; School as one of the 
opportunities. The idea is to go into the schools and 
recruit the “hardcore” unemployed to work in the 
plants. 

The question I am now raising is whether Chrysler 
is helping these youth or whether they are merely gain- 
ing at both ends: first, by being awarded pre-employ- 
ment training contracts by the government, far in the 
excess of what is necessary; second, by latching onto a 
steady source of assembly line labor. 

ENCOURAGE DROPOUTS 

To understand the real significance of Chrysler’s 
^exploitation, we must first look at Northwestern itself. 
.Northwestern has an enrollment of 2,685 students, all 
blacks. The per cent of those who go on from the 10th 
grade to graduate is only 43.6% ; 56.4% drop out before 
then. What then, does making it a recruiting center 
for an auto company do to the drop out rate? Offering 
students an immediate job certainly does not seem 
to encourage them to stay in school and go on to college. 

And while they are in school, what kind of an 
education are they getting working part time? For 
instance, students actually receive credits towards a 
degree for working 12 to 25 hours a week in Boron Oil 
Service Stations. This is done under a cooperative pro- 
>gram sponsored by Chrysler and Boron Oil. The entire 
work/study program is being carried out with the 
approval of the Detroit Board of Education, and as 
one critic put it, the Board “has sold out its school to 
private enterprise.” 

Another thing that must be looked at is the pro- 
gram itself. First of all, there is no selectivity. All 
trainees take the same tests before beginning the pro- 
gram and no matter what the score is, all go through 
the same remedial training which consists of basic grade 
school math. Various sections of training are: playing 
baseball to “get them fit tor work,” punching a time 
dock to “get them used to it,” and going through a 
program of mental torture called “MIND” for basic 
I education. “MIND,” which costs a fortune in equipment, 
f consists of listening to a single voice on a tape recorder 
| teach math for hours at a time. 

One trainer consistently refers to black youths as 
“boy,” and most of the women are afraid of their stu- 
dents. Another thing is that these programs are carried 
out by one department inside another department. Many 
times this means the trainer trying to do his job in 
opposition to the plant managers who are opposed to 
the whole program. They resent the trainees as getting 
“special treatment.” One manager wouldn’t let the 
trainees out of the classroom for an entire eight hours 
a day. They were forced to take breaks and eat lunch 
right in their seats and were not allowed to amuse 
themselves by playing cards or anything of the sort. 

TRAINING BY TORTURE 

One trainee had a foreman who was particularly 
hostile. His job was bolting under the line. Others who 
did this job before had always knelt on a pad but the 
foreman wouldn’t give him one. He rode the trainee 
and made the job impossible so he had to fail. 

The final point is the result of this training pro- 
gram. As Owen Frazier himself (Chrysler’s man-on-the- 
scene at Northwestern) admits: “Most of the jobs we’ve 
gotten for boys happen to be on the assembly line.” 
Trainees have mass graduations with fake diplomas and 
all, and the overwhelming majority go on to line work. 
As one youth put it: “I felt stupid telling people I 
was being trained for this many weeks to work on an 
assembly line.” — Anne Chapdelaine 
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of the classical economists". Mattick comments: “Even 
though Marx accepted and developed Ricardo’s value 
theory, he was not the ‘greatest’ of the classical econo- 
mists, but their adversary.” (p. 28) 

Here he himself draws a sharp distinction between 
narrow economism and Marx’s concept of the “life 
process of society based on the material process of 
production.” Nor does Mattick limit his criticism to re- 
formists, but extends it to revolutionary Marxists. Thus, 
he hits out against Hilferding for reducing Marx’s 
materialist conception of history to the value theory: 

. . the materialist conception of history is not identical 
with the labor theory of value. It discusses social devel- 
opment in general, of which capitalism is only a special 
case.” (p. 34) 

Nor, Mattick continues, is it “merely a • question 
of conscious as against unconscious regulation.” (p. 35) 

The law of value, and, inseparably from it, the law of 
surplus value, applies to capitalist societies and only to 
them. 

It is true Mattick conveniently skips over my expose 
of Stalin’s open break with Marx’s theory of value in 
1943 at the time it happened, but, at least in 1969, he 
does write of it. It helps him also to expose Paul 
Sweezy’s apologia of Russian state-capitalism as if 
statification of industry plus “the principle of planning” 
is all that is needed to establish “socialism.” But, while 
Mattick hits away at reformist and Communist econo- 
mists, he himself does not break out of economism’s 
confines in the full tradition of the revolutionary Marx 
who did not separate philosophy from economics because 
his Promethean vision of a classless society united, 
instead of divided, materialism and idealism into that 
new human dimension he called “a thoroughgoing Na- 
turalism or Humanism.” 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? 

So foreign, to Mattick, is the integrality of Marx’s 
philosophy of history with his economic categories that 
he makes a total hash out of Marx’s original economic 
categories. Mattick forces into identity Marx’s split of 


a=(a)+(-a) 
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for Lenin, Liebknecht, and Luxemburg — in Janu- 
- ary the month of their births/deaths. 
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once spoke a 

ancient one 

whose words though 

they came 

softly from his 

lips struck 

like thunder upon 

my mind 

for i had 

heard but 

did not understand 


(“what is now 
was then 

5 what was then 
is now 

and between the 
two lies 
what is/toas 
to be”) 

i was old 
then but 
not ancient like 
he for 

wisdom had yet 
to come 
thus i could 
not solve 
the puzzle of 
the words 


(“what is now 
was then 
what was then 
is now 

and between the 
two lies 
what is/was 
to be”) 

but now i 

am young 

and know the 

meaning of 

his words having 

myself passed 

through history becoming 

ancient like 

he and all 

humanist before 

and after us 

with the 

wisdom to answer 
the riddle 

(“what is now 
was then 
what was then 
is now 

and between the 
two lies 
what is/was 
to be”) 
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Economism vs. Marx 

classical political economy’s category of labor into 
abstract and concrete labor, and the further singling 
out from labor, as activity, its commodity-form of ap- 
pearance, labor-power. Where Marx speaks of the two- 
fold character of labor, Mattick “restates” it as “the 
twofold character of labor-power.” (p. 57) 

The obtuseness of Mattick to Marx’s philosophic anal- 
ysis of the all-pervading fetishims of commodity-form, 
literally calls for him to make such false identification as 
if it were, indeed, the commodity rather than the activity 
which “produces” value and surplus value. The two-fold 
character of the commodity — use-value and exchange- 
value — is of course only the phenomenal expression, the 
cover-up of the exploitative relationship at the point of 
production, all of which Mattick “knows” very well. Then 
why attempt, with a single s.troke of the pen, to do away 
with the fetishism of commodities by identifying Marx’s 
analysis of labor, as activity, with labor-power as com- 
modity? 

Had the mature Mattick followed Marx into the 
labor process itself he could not have mixed up “econo- 
mic categories” and could not have escaped seeing the 
labor-capital relationship as not only an exploitative one, 
but also a perverted one. Throughout the four volumes 
of Capital, the most mature Marx pounds away at this 
capitalistic perversion — the reification of labor, the 
transformation of man into thing and the revolt of the 
workers against this. 

Evidently, for the knowledgable Paul Mattick, the 
commodity -form holds no secrets; labor and labor-power 
may appear synonymous to one who doesn’t feel the full 
weight of the capitalistic perversion of subject to object, 
of man into mere appendage to machine, of the trans- 
formation of concrete labor into the abstraction, value. 
But Marx, after laboring more than a decade with the 
exposition of the fetishism of the commidity-form which, 
on the surface, appeared so simple that all “took it for 
granted”, was still dissatisfied even after the first edi- 
tion of Capital was published in 1867. 

It was only after the workers had shown themselves 
anew as creative “Subject”, and not merely as exploited 
“substance,” by “storming the heavens” and creating 
a totally new form of workers rule — the Paris Commune; 
and only after Marx himself analyzed this greatest revo- 
lution of his lifetime — The Civil War in France — that 
he again reworked that most famous section of Chapter 
1, “The Fetishism of Commodities” in the French edition 
of Capital, 1872-75. Only then was he finally satisfied 
with the simplicity of his answer to the question: Whence 
the fetishism of commodities? “From the form itself. ** 
Hie whole point was that not only is the form “fantastic" 
that makes “social relations appear as material relations 
between things”, bnt that, under capitalism, that is what 
“they really are.” 

Without full comprehension of this philosophy. Mat- 
tick ends, not only by separating what Marx had united 
—philosophy and economics — but, inescapably, isolates 
himself from the voices from below in his era and thus 
falls prey to Keynes. This is so, not because he doesn’t, 
as a Marxist economist, criticize Keynes as bourgeois. 
It is so because, in his preoccupation with Keynes, he 
proceeds undisturbed by proletarian attitudes to the 
decades from the 1930’s to the end of the 1960’s; that 
is to say, from the Depression to the technological revo- 
lutions culminating in Automation. 

The result is that his only “original” category for 
world economic developmental our era is “mixed econ- 
omy.” Even the concept of state-capitalism becomes 
subordinated to the “theory” of the mixed economy. No 
wonder he falls such easy prey to the Keynesian “revo- 
lution” in economics that he reverses history itself to 
make it fit the economic theories of Keynes. “Though car- 
ried out in the name of Marx,” writes Mattick (in refer- 
ring both to the 1917 Revolution and to the imperialist 
adventures of present-day Russian Communism, as well 
as the African Revolutions' which broke out spontane- 
ously, (totally unconnected with Communism), “the state 
capitalist or state socialist revolutions would be better 
described as ‘Keynesian revolutions.’ ” (p. 279) 

MATTICK’S HOSTILITY TO 
THE PROLETARIAT 

We have no time to waste on exposing such a fantas- 
tic turning upside down of actual social revolutions 
which produced phenomenal^ changes in bourgeois eco- 
nomics, not to mention Mattick’s retiming of history so 
that Keynesian economics, which was not born until the , 
1930’s nevertheless “fits” 1917. What is of importance . 
is that this has led him to bring into the open, his anti- , 
proletarian “philosophy”, which both objectively and 
subjectively, does indeed fit in with state-capitalism and . 
“welfare state” ideologists as well as with all who have 
departed from Marxism. 

Like all of them, he abuses Marx’s vision of the 
revolutionary nature of the proletariat — “The prole- 
tariat is revolutionary or it is nothing” — in order to 
shout loud his hostility to the proletariat: “At present it 
(the proletariat) is nothing . . .” (p. 337) 

It is this anti-proletarian attitude that is his one true 
underlying “philosophy,” be it in his analysis of Marx 
whom he is supposed to be following, or of Keynes whom 
he is supposed to be opposing; be it in his professional 
anti-Leninism or in his deliberately ambigous degrading 
of the African Revolutions. It is this hostility to the 
proletariat that has caused his self-paralysis every time 
he faces the integrality of philosophy and revolution. 

♦For a discussion of the African Revolutions, see my 
Nationalism, Communism, Marxist Humanism and The 
Afro-Asian Revolutions. For an on-the-spot report direct- 
ly from Africa, see my Political Letters, Nos. 34 thru 39. 
Both are available through News & Letters. 
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WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


By Eugene Walker 

The Oligarchy , the Military, the U.S. 

Rockefeller: remolding the triple alliance in Latin America 


New York Governor Rockefeller has just issued 
a report for the Nixon Administration on Latin 
America. It comes after he was hooted, booed and 
almost run out of a number of Latin American 
countires when he undertook a fact-finding tour for 
Nixon this past summer. 

What was under challenge by the Latin Ameri- 
can people at the time of Rockefeller’s tour was 
that old Latin American triple alliance of the 
oligarchy, the military and the U.S. The alliance 
has been bruised in the last decade or so. The 
rise of Castro in Cuba was a beginning. The massive 
demonstrations against Rocekfeller were one of 
the latest manifestations. 

OLD DAYS ARE OVER 

Rockefeller in his report acknowledges that the 
old days of Latin American countries as our client 
states are gone He even identifies some of the new 
forces responsible for change — “Student participa- 
tion in demonstrations and violence is becoming a 
major force in all countries.” The Catholic church 
is among the “forces of social and political change 
in the other American republic.” 

But recognition of these forces does not mean 
support for them. Rather it is a signal for raising 
the magical word that has time and time again 
been the pretext for continued U.S. intervention 
into Latin America: “subversion.” 

It is everywhere and all knowing. “Subversive 
forces working through the hemisphere are quick 
to exploit and exacerbate each and every situation,” 
we are told. 

Thus according to the report, a substantial seg- 
ment of labor is “communist led” and is “less con- 
cerned with the national productivity than with 


Coup in Libya 

Libya underwent a coup Sept. 1 that could mark 
a turning point in North Africa. At stake are some 
of the richest oil reserves in the world and whether 
the Libyan population will benefit from them. Libya 
is on the verge of becoming the world’s third-rank- 
ing producer of oil after the U.S. and Russia. 

Private U.S. investments in Libya are close to 
one half billion dollars, second in Africa to U.S. in- 
vestments in South Africa. Twenty-four of the 38 
oil companies operating in Libya are American and 
the rest are British and Western European. Inves- 
tors have been receiving returns of nearly one bil- 
lion dollars annually from Libyan oil. 

In addition, both Britain and the U.S. have mili- 
tary bases in Libya. The Sanuzi monarchy, which 
until recently had ruled the country, was estab- 
lished by Britain and the U.S. in 1951. The discov- 
ery of oil meant $900 million in royalties to the gov- 
ernment and its friends and should have guaranteed 
the West’s interests. 


the overthrow of existing institutions, public and 
private.” The church and the young are “in some 
cases vulnerable to subversive penetration; ready to 
undertake a revolution if necessary to end injustice.” 

WANTS TO RESTRICT FREEDOM 

The workers, the students, even the church, are, 
according to Rockefeller, being threatened not so 
much by dictatorial regimes as by too much free- 
dom. “Man has demonstrated in the, past that he can 
endure regimination.. The test today, perhaps, is 
whether he can survive his freedom.” 

These new forces under “subversive influence” 
present the threat of “a Castro on the mainland,” 
something which we are told must be avoided at all 
cost. This now lays that basis for putting some new 
life into the old triple alliance. We are now sup- 
posed to accept the “realities” of Latin America, 
including the military dictatorships. The regimes in 
power are supposed to be supported by the United 
States — even if they are authoritarian. 

Such support means support for the military, 
“the single most powerful political grouping in so- 
ciety” in many Latin American countries. The 
Rockefeller report speaks of “a new type of military 
man that is coming to the fore and often becoming 
a major force for constructive social change in 
the American republics.” But it is- an “ideologically 
unstable” group which may be swayed by Marxism. 
The challenge is to see it is swayed by U.S im- 
perialism. 

There is a new element to the military in cer- 
tain countries. But its newness is its attempt to 
move away from U.S. domination. In Bolivia, the 
holdings of the U.S. Gulf Oil Company were taken 
over. In Peru, the newness of the year-old military 


POPULAR COUP 

But the fact is that the Sept. 1 overthrow was 
welcomed with popular rejoicing, especially by the 
urban poor. Oil revenues had enriched the country 
and promoted advances in various sectors. Illiteracy 
was down; public education was up. But the main 
function of the oil revenues was to create or sharpen 
social disparities. 

The petroleum industry employs only two per 
cent of the labor force and provides prosperity for 
at most ten percent of the total population. Some 
70 percent depend upon a decaying agriculture for 
their subsistance. While the per capita income is 
over $1,000, the annual income of peasants is less 
than $45. In short, it was only the monarchy and a 
few others who benefitted from the oil discoveries. 

After World War II and before the oil boom, 
Libya had a largely nomadic population and no 
sense of being a nation. But by the 1960s, with the 
discovery of oil, came also the formation of a uni- 
tary state to manage the oil investments, urbaniza- 


coup is that it did not wave the anti-Communist 
banner or claim it had come to save democracy. 

NO FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE 

This summer the new Peruvian military gov- 
ernment passed an agrarian reform degree. Its first 
target was the large sugar plantations owned by the 
U.S. But nationalization is only a beginning. On 
some plantations it has meant only a change from 
company boss to government boss. The wages, the 
working conditions, the control of labor has not 
changed. As one labor leader in Peru stated: “Per- 
haps their first intention was just to nationalize the 
plantation. But we put on the pressure, and the 
Government is committed to making them coopera- 
tives for us.” In some areas the land owning oligar- 
chy was shaken. 

Whether it remains only a question of change 
of ownership or becomes a change in a social 
system where two percent of the population controls 
90 percent of the land, depends precisely on the 
activity of those new forces — workers, peasants, 
youth — which Rockefeller says are so vulnerable 
to subversion. 

It is tjhey who will truly test this “new military 
man.” And it is just this which Rockefeller wishes 
to stop. With his proposals for continued supply 
of armaments to Latin American countries he hopes 
to keep the new military in the coat pocket of the 
United States. His proposals for better trade rela- 
tions with Latin America means little so long as 
the U.S. iis intent upon propping up the oligarchy 
and the military throughout Latin America. 

Social 1 change in Latin America must have as 
its first step freeing of the continent from United 
States domination. The Rockefeller report is con- 
cerned with how to continue that domination. 


tion, the birth of a proletariat and the decline of 
nomadism. 1 

NATIONALISM GROWS 

The emerging state found itself governed by an 
absolute monarch and his corrupt followers. Those 
internal forces plus the emergence of other Arab 
nations free from monarchy brought forth a sense 
of nationalism. 

The coup by junior officers in the army is the 
product of this nationalism. It is as yet unclear 
whether it is a changing of the guard or a turning 
point in North Africa. 

The new regime has indicated that it will not 
renew the military bases agreements with Britain 
and the U.S. when they expire. It is taking steps 
to free Libya from foreign domination, by stipulat- 
ing that at least 51 percent of the holdings of foreign 
banks must be held by the state and that a majority 
of the board members must be Libyan nationals. 

While reappropriation from outside forces is a 
necessity, it remains to be seen whether this will 
result in real change within the country. 


Agnew-Nixon attempt muzzle of media to crush anti-war forces 


(Continued from Page 1) 

press— and his claim to represent an “open” adminis- 
tration— could hardly stand up in the light of the adminis- 
tration’s cover-up of the massacre. (See Editorial, P. 4.) 
Quite the contrary. The Vice-President’s third diatribe, 
coming after the Song My atrocities mentioned not a 
word about it, but proceeded to hit out against the youth 
rebels as “appeasers” (sic!). To dare to say that the 
youth who are fighting against the war are the ones who 
don’t care for “future generations,” as against Agnew’s 
administration that has made war a way of life, reveals 
Agnew as a demagogue. But the press brought none of 
that out in playing down his attacks on the youth and 
playing up his claims about “being for” dissent. 

What is bothering the press? What are its fears? 
Why is it that, as against the time of the Bay of Pigs 
debacle when Kennedy asked for self-censorship of the 
press and, to a man, they attacked him, they are now 
so formal in their own defense, so mild in attacking 
possible censorship? 

From two very different sources— George Wallace, 
and The New York Times’ C. L. Sulzberger — we can 
get to the real reasons,' provided that we know how 
to read not merely what they say, but also what they 
mean. 

THE TOTALITY OF THE CRISIS 

On Sunday, Nov. 30, George Wallace appeared on 
TV. The darling of the segregationists and war hawks 
had just returned from Vietnam with the conclusions 
that the war was “winnable” if we only would give the 
military brass “full freedom”— that is, freedom to 


proceed with renewed bombings and more killings. At 
the same time, he was also full of praise for Agnew 
and the new turn of the Nixon administration. He said 
he should have copyrighted his campaign statements, 
for then he would be collecting big royalties from the 
Agnew-Nixon speeches. (He forgets the lack of differ- 
ences transfers his votes to Nixon.) He rightly linked 
together the war, the Southern strategy, and the no- 
holds-barred attack against the youth. 

For anyone who thinks this vicious imperialist war 
is “winnable” at this late stage, when the anti-Vietnam 
war struggles have moved from battlefield to home 
front, no-holds-barred IS the road to totalitarianism. 

As against the racist Wallace, The New York Times’ 
sophisticated foreign specialist, Sulzberger, wrote from 
Copenhagen, on Dec. 7, that what worries Europe (he 
means the NATO powers) is not so much the Vietnam 
war — not even the horrors of American behavior re- 
vealed in Green Beret murders and especially the 
Pinkville massacre. What worries these allies most, said 
Sulzberger, are Nixon’s means of “establishing for him- 
self a reassuringly strong position in a divided country.” 

Allegedly, Nixon’s policies may be wrong but “not 
wicked,” while the war protesters may be right, but still 
“harmful,” and “therefore” what is needed is “unity,” 
even if that means with Nixon. 

To speak in plain language, what both passionate 
observers are saying Is that the Nixon administration 
is evidently desirous of a divided country — that is of a 
civil war against the American masses. Toward that 
end, the Agnew diatribes — and we have not heard the 


last of them — were unloosed; toward that end, a lynch 
spirit is being prepared against new emerging revolu- 
tionary forces of the youth, the Blacks, and the anti- 
Vietnam War movement— and against opposition even 
as respectable as that stemming from the Senate and 
the bourgeois press. 

Sulzberger apparently concludes that the press had 
better reconsider its “softness” on the radical anti-Viet- 
nam movement, in the interests of “cleansing the Ameri- 
can name.” .■> , . | 

Thus, the press’s opposition to censorship was not, 
and could not be, done along high, principled lines, even 
though at stake may be their own lives and the lofty 
principles of a free press, the greatest achievement oi 
bourgeois democracy. 

Thus, where even the most Uncle Tom type oi 
Negro leader fears to take a job with the Nixon Adminis- 
tration— the latest to refuse was a Republican office- 
holder in Michigan— the TV networks are being prepared 
to play down the open murders of Black Panther leaders, 
now numbering 28. 

What the masses must be prepared for is their owi 
defense, for the next target — and this time not only ol 
the Agnew-Nixon administration, but the mass media- 
will be Nixon’s desired civil war against the Americai 
people. 

Thus, the totality of the crisis — be it the endless wai 
in Vietnam, hr runaway inflation; the black revolutioi 
or rebellows youth — is compelling unity along CLASS 
lines. 
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Pollution 
threatens 
human race 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

Many workers seem to be more concerned over the 
question of pollution than leaders of the government and 
state and city officials are. One worker said, “They 
give us reports on pollution, but never say anything 
about what and when they are going to do something 
about it. For nearly two years I have watched the 
. weather report, and every day, without one exception, 
i the weatherman gives the MURC (measure of undesir- 
able respiratory contaminants) index of air pollution. 
Not one time has he reported that we had clean air, and 
as a whole, he reports that the air was worse than it was 
the day before. 

FOOD POISONED TOO 

“When people say that many foods are contami- 
nated with pesticides, what they are saying is that there 
is poison in it,” he went on. “This frightens me. 
I remember several years ago, when the grape pickers 
began to boycott the growers in California for better 
wages and working conditions, and the strikers reported 
that so much pesticides were being used by the growers 
that it had caused death to some workers. The leader of 
the strike protested to the government, and after an 
investigation, the government reported that there were 
some pesticides. It instructed the grape growers to use 
less. And they claim water pollution is much worse.” 

Another worker said, “That I can believe, because for 
the past 20 ''years I have been fishing in Lake Erie and 
the surrounding rivers. Until about eight years ago, we 
could go out and begin fishing at six in the morning, 
and by ten, everyone would have as many fish as they 
could bring home. Today 50 fishermen fishing all day 
I will not catch as many fish as one did in four hours 15 
years ago. 

1 ’ “When we first began fishing, I thought we would 
soon catch all the fish in the lake, until a fish expert 
told me that one fish lays as many eggs as all fishermen 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Recession, Repression, and Revolutio n 

THE STATE OF DISUNION 

By Michael Connolly 


The memorial celebrations of Martin Luther 
King’s- birthday on Jan. 15, by every bigshot in 
the white establishment, from the Nixon Admin- 
istration to Mayor John Lindsay of New York 
City, revealed only their own hypocrisy and in- 
sensitivity to the feelings of black Americans. 
The same politicians were throwing Dr. King in 
jail from the Montgomery Bus boycott in 1956 
to the Memphis garbagemen’s strike in 1968. 

They are the ones who are silent on the real question 
about his murder: that he was killed when he tried to 
unite the black revolution with labor, because he knew 
that black, America must have economic freedom or it 
has no freedom at all. 

It is Nixon’s planned recession, which is hitting 
black workers first and hardest, that shows he believes 
in no freedom at all for black America. The recession 
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is no longer a threat or a possibility; it is here now and 
it will get worse. 

Unemployment has passed four per cent nationally; 
but in Detroit’s inner city it has passed 15%. It is the 
same or worse in every urban black ghetto area. In the 
last quarter of 1969, the economy showed no real growth 
at all. What Nixon has termed “an adjustment of. the 
economy” means real hardship to millions of workers, 
white and black. 

SWEEPING LAYOFFS 

Layoffs have swept the auto industry. Over 7,000 
production workers are out of work at Chrysler, and in 
some plants the layoff includes every worker hired in 
the last ten years. At GM, over 4,000 workers got their 
notices. Ford, which had triumphantly claimed that they 
had not laid off anyone, permanently closed their Dallas 
assembly plant, throwing 2,000 more workers out of a 
job. They followed this on Jan. 19 with a layoff of fully 
20% of the workers at the Woodhaven Stamping Plant. 

The numbers increase daily. 

Throughout the city of Detroit, nearly every auto 
worker who was hired with great fanfare in the program 
“to help the hard-core unemployed” after the 1967 rebel- 
lion is now out of work. Not a single production job in 
auto has been advertised for over three months in 
Detroit. And many of those still working are getting 
only three or four days work a week. 

The recession is, of course, not limited to Detroit or 
to the auto industry. Boeing has announced that it will 
layoff 18,000 aircraft workers in Seattle. And NASA 
projected a cutback of 50,000 to 100,000 jobs in the space 
industry this year. Even white collar workers are in 
trouble as Nixon has vetoed the HEW appropriations 
bill, which provides funding for hundreds of thousands 
of workers in education and research. 

PROFITS VS. WAGES 

Nixon’s argument that his policy is necessary to 
“curb inflation caused by wage demands” is a lie every 
worker can see through. Since the end of World War II, 
every period of sharply rising prices has been accom- 
panied by fat increases in corporate profits. 

Wages have never once increased before the start 
of these inflationary periods; in fact, they were often 
declining when prices began to rise. Workers have fought 
back with demands for higher wages simply to preserve 
the standard of living they have. Real wages are lower 
today for American workers than they were back in 
1965. 

' The current skyrocketing inflation, which has con- 
tinued even while recession sets in, began in 1965, the 
same year that Johnson escalated the war in Vietnam. 
The truth is that the war is the cause of inflation, not 
wage demands. As long as Nixon continues the war, 
inflation will continue. His policy assures war, inflation 
AND recession all at the same time. 

WAR ON LABOR, YOUTH 

If the cause of inflation is the war in Vietnam, the 
cause of the recession is Nixon’s war on labor, blacks 
and youth at home. Every recession since World War II 
has been used by the capitalists to attack organized 
labor, beginning with the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act during the recession of 1949-50. This one will be 
no exception. Already General Electric, the nation’s 
fourth largest manufacturer, has forced more than 
150,000 workers out on strike for over three months arid 
is refusing to bargain seriously. In Flint, Mich., the 
workers at GM’s Fisher Body No. 2, have been on strike 
even longer and there, too, management refuses to bar- 
gain. It is the longest strike in the history of GM. 

Workers in Flint point out that GM is just using 
the strike as “a cheap layoff where they don’t have to 
pay benefits.” The capitalists are very well aware that 
the two biggest labor contracts — auto and trucking— 
(CoBtinued oir Page 8) 
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WAY OF THE WORLD 


by Ethel Dunbar 

Soujourner Truth 

Who fears who in this last part of the twentieth 
century? Since the Montgomery Bus Boycott and the 
black mass revolt of the 60's, white southerners are 
more and more saying that in the Deep South the white 
man fears the black, the Jew fears other white men, 
and the black fears no one. 

We may not know if they are saying it out of hatred 
or mixed with surprise and respect. But one thing we 
know. Anybody who knows our history knows that every 
movement for freedom, since America was born, has had 
black people in the forefront. 

I was reading a book on a Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion held in Akron, Ohio, in 1851, before the Civil War. 

It showed how these early suffragettes were mocked by 
newspapers and ministers alike. Sojourner Truth, a black 
Abolitionist, was part of that convention. This is how 
Mrs. Gage, president of the meeting, described it: 

' “The leaders of the movement . . . were many of 
them almost thrown into panic on the first day of the 
meeting, by seeing a tall giant black woman, in a gray 
'"dress and uncouth sun-bonnet, march deliberately into 
the church and up the aisle with an air of a queen, and 
take her seat on the pulpit steps. A buzz was heard all 
over the house. . . . 

“The second day, the work waxed warm. . . . Min- 
isters of all denominations came in to hear and discuss 
the resolutions brought forth. One claimed superior rights 
and privileges for man because of superior intellect; 
another, because of the manhood of Christ; another gave 
a theological view of the sin of our first mother. There 
were few women in those days who dared ‘to speak in 
meeting ’; and these august teachers of the people, with 
long-winded bombast, were seeming to get the better of 
us. . . . 

“Slowly from her seat in the corner rose Sojourner 
Truth, who till now had hardly lifted her head. ‘Don’t 
let her speak’, gasped a half-dozen in my ear. She moved 
■ slowly and solemnly to the front, laid her old bonnet at 
her feet and turned her great piercing eyes upon me. 

I rose and announced, ‘Sojourner Truth’, and begged 
the audience to keep silence. The tumult subsided at 
' bride, and every eye was fixed on this almost Amazon 
'•form. She spoke in deep tones, which, though not loud, 

: reached every ear in the house. 

“ ‘Well, children, where there’s so much racket 
there must be something out of kilter. I think that ‘twixt 
the Negroes of he South and the women of the North, 
all a-talking about their rights, the white men will be 
in a fix pretty soon. But what’s all this talking about? 
That man over there says that woman needs to be helped 
into carriages, and lifted over ditches, and to have the 
best place everywhere. Nobody ever helps me into car- 
riages, or over ditches or over mud-puddles, or gives me 
any best place.’ 

“Raising herself to her full height, and her voice 
to a pitch like rolling thunder, she asked, ‘And aren’t 
I a woman? Look at me. Look at my arm,’ and she laid 
bare her right arm, to her shoulder, showing its tremen- 
dous muscular power. T have ploughed, and planted, 
and gathered into barns, and no man could head me. 

• And aren’t 1 a woman? 1 have borne 13 children, and 
seen most of them sold off into slavery, and when I 
cried out with a mother’s grief, none but Jesus heard 
and aren’t I a woman? 

“ ‘Then they talk about this thing in the head. 
What do they call it?’ ‘Intellect’ whispered someone near 
her. ‘That’s it, honey. What’s that got to do with women’s 
_tiphits or Negroes’ rights? If my cup won’t hold but a 
pint, and yours holds a quart, wouldn’t you be mean 
not to let me have my little half measure full?’ She 
pointed her finger and sent a keen glance at the minis- 
. ter who had made the argument. The cheering was long 
and loud. 

“Turning to another objector, she took up the de- 
fense of Mother Eve ... ‘if the first woman God ever 
made was strong enough to turn the world upside down, 
'dll herself alone, all these women together ought to be 
able to turn it. back again and get it right side up again, 
and now they are asking to, the men better let them.’ 
Amid roars of applause she returned to her comer.” 

This happened in 1851, but young people today are 
taking up right where Sojourner left off. Black people 
have caught up with what white people have been doing 
to them all these years, and the young black people are 
explaining it so well, in their own ways, that white peo- 
ple are finally beginning to understand— at least the 
YOUNG white people. When things are being brought 
out so plainly, things have got to change. 

Two Bulletins on China §f 

China: Voices of Revolt i| 

; 19 pages of excerpts from document of Sheng-wu- | 

lien, revolutionary opposition movement in China. |i 
and |§ 

Mao's China am i The 'Proletarian Cultural | 
Revolution ' 1 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Both for SO cents | 
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Women hardened by attacks in two-month Fruehauf strike 


Detroit, Mich. — “The first month on the 
picket line, we just stood there and waved, but 
then we got mad. The scabs all say, ‘We’re with 
you, but we have to feed our kids.’ Well, most 
of us have children too,” said one of the women 
who walked off their office jobs at Fruehauf 
Corp. two months ago to force the company to 
negotiate a contract. 

Ever since Nov. 19, nearly 300 striking workers, 
80% of them women, have been picketing Fruehauf 
every day, in spite of police violence and large-scale 
scabbing. The women are full of determination, talking 
back to the harassing policemen, singing union songs, 
and hurling strong language at the strike-breakers. Sev- 
eral also manage to use water pistols, filled with some- 
thing smelly and hidden under coats, on the scabs. 

COMPANY VIOLENCE 

It has been an unusual strike, because they are 
office workers, because they are mostly women, and be- 
cause they have been met with huge squads of shotgun- 
carrying police. 

The police stand at every door with their clubs 
drawn, escorting in the scabs and ignoring company- 
inspired violence which has injured several strikers. 
One worker said ij is because a high company official is 
the brother of the County Prosecuting Attorney, William 
Cahalan. 

The strikers are members of UAW Local 889, which 
they elected last May. At the contract negotiations that 
followed, they say, “Fruehauf either didn’t come or 
came and refused to negotiate.” The NLRB has issued 
several unfair labor practice charges against the com- 
pany. 


NEED IMPROVEMENTS 

The women are striking for improvements in work- 
ing conditions and fringe benefits as well as higher 
wages. “We want an increase in the present retirement 
benefits of $25 a month, guaranteed maternity leave, 
and an increase in health insurance, which now pays 
$5 a day for a doctor when you’re in the hospital.” 

They have many complaints about discrimination 
against women and male chauvinism on tbe job. One 
woman said, “Men are paid more than women for tbe 
same job, and some jobs are not open to women at all.” 
She described one woman, a full-fledged accountant, 
whom the company refuses to promote out of clerical 
work. Another striker told how the company hired a 
man at a higher salary than hers, made her train him 
to do her job, and then “promoted” her — without a 
raise. j ■. 

A third woman said, “My boss used to yell at me, 
throw paper clips and rubber bands at me, and then 
say he was sorry — but he wanted me to be perfect!” 
One striker summed up Fruehauf’s attitude as, “You’re 
nothing if you file.” 

CHANGING ATTITUDES 

The strikers have turned around the company slogan, < 
“Stick and stay and make it pay,” and apply it to the 
strike. Yet some of them had been opposed to unionism 
until a few months ago. One woman said she had voted 
no in the representation election. 

Now all that has changed. One striker argues con- 
stantly with her husband, who ridicules the women’s 
effort. Another said, “This is the first time in my life 
I’ve been on a picket line. At first we laughed a lot- 
now we’ve learned to be nasty.” 

— Molly Jackson 


Winchester strike ends, but work conditions ore worse 


After nearly four months, the strike of over 3,000 
IAM workers at the Winchester Arms division of the 
Olin Corporation in New Haven was settled in mid- 
November. (For first-hand accounts of the strike by 
Winchester workers see November and December 1969 
News & Letters) . The return to work has been slow, and 
the contract, signed only a few weeks ago, has not yet 
been made available to the workers. Below, a Winchester 
worker gives his impressions of the settlement and re- 
turn to work. 

New Haven, Conn. — Things just aren’t like 
they used to be in the shop and people aren’t 
very happy. They’ve put time-clocks on all the 
machines, so they’re watching you even when 
the foremen aren’t around. Relations used to 
be friendly, hut they aren’t any more. 

| Hot seat: taxi automation j 

New York, N.Y. — I drive a cab and I want to be 
treated as a human being, not a machine. But, it’s 
getting harder every day to fight the automation of 
this society. 

This year, taxicabs were automated by putting in 
a device called a “hotseat” meter. This meter is wired 
to the seat so when the passenger sits down, he starts 
the meter. This new machine insures that every ride gets 
recorded so drivers can’t cheat the company of fares, but 
the side effect of the “hotseat” is to make the driver 
more a machine than a man or woman. 

What I mean is this: if I make a wrong turn or get 
lost, 1 pay! I can’t shut the meter off until I stop the 
cab, so one wrong fare can ruin a good day. Or, if I 
lean too heavily on the passenger seat next to me — 
oops, the meter “trips”. and I’m out 45c! It’s bad enough 
fighting traffic, noise, and pollution all day; but to 
have to screw yourself up like a pretez to clean your 
windows on the inside or not be able to make a mistake — 
that’s too much. 

I once read that “To err is human,” but the taxi 
owners who put in this new meter don’t think so — or 
else they think of us, the drivers, as machines. 


We haven’t seen the contract yet and I can’t re- 
member ajU the good things and the bad things, but it 
was pretty good. We won 40-60c an hour for the first 
year in the lowest categories and 17c the second. We 
also got share paid holidays — we now have 10% — 
better insurance, and the right to have grievances arbi- 1 
trated, which was very important to us. 

SAVED COMPENSATION 

But the company could have given us all that in the 
beginning. I think they dragged on the negotiations be- , 
cause they just don’t have the work and didn’t want to j 
pay unemployment, so they let the strike go on.i 

You catt see this by what happened after the strike. 

I only got back to work in the middle of December, and 
a lot of people are still laid off. 

Many foremen have had to come back into the union 
and other company people lost their jobs. I think only 
1,700 have come back to work. The 11 to 7 shift is 
barely working at all, and 1 don’t know how long any 
of us will be working. 

SHOULD BE ALL OUT 

It’s hard to say why they settled when they did. 
It’s true that people from other shops and some stu- 
dents had joined the picketing, but I just don’t know if 
that was why. I do know one thing: this business of 
some striking and some working is no good. We should 
have closed down the whole place with nobody going 
in or out. 

And all those cops the company had in front of all 
tiie gates, paying them $6.25 an hour. That shouldn’t 
have been. You’d think it was a riot or something. Aind 
they were always arresting people for nothing. 

We heard about the agreement on the radio and in 
the papers. There were about 2,000 workers at the meet- 
ing to vote. There wasn’t much discussion and only a few 
hundred voted against the contract. 

I do think we should have been able to read it 
first, though. Right now people aren’t very happy and 
many have quit. 1 would take another job for less even, 
but I’ve got a lot of seniority and I don’t want to change, 
although I may have to. Also, getting a job is not as 
easy as it was last year. 
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Longshoremen blast losses in new contract 


On the waterfront in San Francisco a new agreement 
on the handling of container cargo has come into effect. 
The agreement was opposed by many men who satv it 
as lowering wages and as further removing control of 
working conditions from the men on the docks. Below 
are excerpts from two leaflets put out by longshoremen 
who fgught against the approval of the container agree- 
ment. 

The proposed Container Contract is the result of 
long hours of hard work by honest men. But it is not 
enough! Why? 

1. Wages: It starts out lower and it gets worse. A 
longshoreman now makes $36.72 a day. A Container 
man would make $34.40. A year from now the spread 
is 20 cents more. No travel time and car-fare! 

2. Conditions: When you go to work for a Container 
Station, you have to be there every morning unless you 
are sick. Really sick. This means that you can’t call up 
and replace yourself anymore. 

3. Hiring Hall: Section 6.11 (Steady Men) states: 
“The employer shall be furnished a basic complement 
of Utility men in' the number determined by the em- 
ployer to fill his needs.” These men will be there when 
the boss tells them to be there and they will do every- 
thing from drive fork-lift to sweep up. It doesn’t say 
whether or not they will punch time clocks, but one 
thing ris certain — they won’t see the Hiring Hall again 
unless they are fired. 

For these reasons we are against the container 
contract. 

What do we want, then? 

1. We want the present Pacific Coast Longshore 
Contract for all container work done on the docks. 

2. No steady men — except for gear men. 

3. Keep the categories — fork-lift drivers, etc. Dis- 
patch everyone from the Hiring Hall, and back to the 
Hall after a maximum of one week. 

4. All longshore seniority and job protection shall 
prevail. v 

Rank and Filers Against the Container Contract 


The following are excerpts from a leaflet which was 
run off after union officials did not read it at the Ship 
Clerks’ Stop Work meeting after being requested to do so. 
Brothers': 

I find myself in agreement with most of the critical 
comments that m any dock workers have been making 
against the projected Container agreement as the docu- 
ment pertains to wages, conditions, and hiring hall. 

It seems evident now that we were given a big 
shock when we were told that we couldn’t avoid mechan- 
ization, that it was progress and that all we wanted 
was a money share of the machine in return for work- 
as-directed practices (how long the employers had 
been demanding that). The employer application of 
machinery has little to do with our interests, human 
progress in the form of working conditions under our 
control, and relates only to profits, his. Impressive 
statistical analyses have already shown the decline of 
our work in the cargo-work hours equation and that’s 
what the employers were always up to in their twin 
demands of mechanization and work as directed (true, 
they aiso wanted a docile work force, but that’s hard 
to come by among waterfront workers). 

The main arguments that I’ve heard for the Con- 
tainer Agreement have to do with getting our foot in 
the door and alternatives. From the standpoint of the 
hiring hall it strikes me that the agreement is more 
like the door being slammed in our face. The other 
argument, alternatives, is important because there is 
now no easy way out of the entire problem, the one 
compounded by the capitulation on the mechanization 
plan of the employers. We need a resurgence of rank- 
and-fiie militancy and control of the entire situation — 
work-as-directed be as damned by us as the men of the 
past handled it. And it is my impression that this re- 
surgence is now taking place right out front where it’s 
clear (and I think it’s been growing for a long time). 

We are the power on the ‘front’ and I don’t mean 
this in the intimidating sense. I urge that we take the 
first step on a new course by voting the Container 
Agreement down. 


FROM THE AUT 



Fleetwood 

■ i 

Detroit, Mich.— It looks like the company is 
definitely going to begin moving Department 10 
to Ohio beginning next month. Everyone in 
the plant Is talking about it now, not just the 
workers in Department 10. The union invited 
us to a meeting for Department 10 workers at 
the union hall. A black woman worker at that 
meeting was insulted by local Vice-President 
Garrison. The union and the company were 
saying that the workers who would lose their 
jobs would be given a chance to get jobs at 
Ternstedt or Livonia. 


the foremen with the workers like they used to, because 
they have been making more profit than ever and they 
can afford to keep them. 

Now you can have three foremen on your back, 
but you can’t find a steward anywhere around. 

Since automation, they get so much productivity 
out of every worker that the company makes enough 
to keep the foreman on during cut-backs, waiting until 
production starts up high again. It’s our work and 
sweat that is paying to keep these foremen on our backs. 

Mack Production Worker 

Ford Rouge 


. The workers in the department (cut and sew) know 
that this is just talk. Most of the workers are women, 
and they would not be allowed to work on the new 
Eldorado jobs at Fleetwood. And you can’t go to Tern- 
stedt or Livonia because they are laying-off — not hiring. 
This is GM’s policy: “more work and less workers.” 

The lady who was insulted at the union meeting 
passed out some handbills against the union not doing 
anything about our problem. It was an open letter to 
V.P. Garrison. Everybody responded beautifully to it. 
They , even collected money to get a lawyer to see if 
there was anything on legal grounds we could do. They 
have also circulated a petition in “cut and sew” to try 
: to save the jobs of the women workers. 

The workers who are most affected are ladies with 
low seniority. Some have three or four kids, and were 
on welfare before. They can’t move to Ohio, and they 
might have to go back on welfare. This is something 
nobody wants to do. 

Everything is getting worse in Department 10. The 
union writes up a grievance, but they know it will be 
thrown out when the department is moved, so they don’t 
really fight it. You can’t scare a foreman with a griev- 
ance, because they know a grievance means nothing any- 
■ more. 

: The union is selling out. Everybody knows this. 

They are willing to let hundreds of women lose their 
j- jobs with no hope of getting another one. This is what 
. is so Shocking to all of us. 

Dept. 10 Worker 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich.— -Lately there have been so many 
: foremen in the plant they are getting in everyone’s 
; way. One worker I know was on repair. A foreman came 
’ over and asked him to leave repair and go help out on 
pick-up because they were short over there. About 45 
! minutes later he was sent back to repair and his fore- 
| man started yelling, “Where have you been for the last 
' 45 minutes?” The worker told him to ask the first fore- 
; man and to get it straight. 

Many workers are disgusted at being bounced 
;; around from one foreman to another. Since Reuther 
I - sold out in the last contract, whenever you lose workers 
i you lose stewards. But Chrysler has not been laying off 




Detroit, Mich. — People who work in auto 
plants have long been aware of the many abuses 
and contract violations that occur daily. Most 
of us have felt the deep anger, hate, and frus- 
tration that results from being stepped on by 
the company. 

I am paying $7.98 per month ($95.76 per year) in 
union dues. Our building, the Dearborn Assembly Plant, 
pays an approximate $28,000 per month to the U.A.W. 
What do we get for our money? We get excuses from 
our union officials and pleas for “more time to solve 
the problems facing us.” Our main problem is the 
U.A.W. and its racist structure, its arbitrary raising 
of our dues, sweetheart contracts with the companies, 
and the way it uses the millions of dollars of OUR 
money that it controls. 

Our building is predominately black. Brothers in 
the D.A.P. pay thousands of dollars annually to the 
white -controlled U.A.W. Little or none of the money 
is used for the betterment of the black community. 
It is invested in white banks where it is used to make 
a few select whites richer while the black community 
steadily decays. Millions are squandered on political 
campaigns, special conferences and conventions, ex- 
pense and travel accounts for high union officials. 

All we get for our money is excuses. A prime 
example of this is a black brother who has been penal- 
ized 30 days off for abstenteeism. He has been off a num- 
ber of times, but each time he brought in a doctor’s 
letter. In each case, his letter was refused and he was 
given time-off. Four of his previous grievances have 
not reached the second stage. The latest one was 
denied in second stage and the bargaining committee 
refuses to appeal it to the next stage. 

This particular brother for many years has fought 
both the company and the union. He has a great deal 
of influence among young black men in this plant. 
He stands an excellent chance of gaining office in the 
next election. 

Clearly the company and the union consider him a 
threat. For this reason they have joined forces in a 
conspiracy to get him fired. 

This is just one of the many examples of elected 
officials playing petty politics with a man’s job and the 
security of his family. 

—Black Worker, D.A.P. 
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Squeeze is 
on workers in 
dying plant 

Allison 


The Nixon administration and Chrysler Corp. 
have set the stage for the final movement of the 
Highland Park plant to the Toledo machining 
plant in Ohio. The union assured all workers 
who did not want to ‘ move to Ohio that they 
would be transferred to other Chrysler plants 
in the Detroit area. 


However, what was promised by Chrysler manage- 
ment and the union and what is now happening to work- 
ers caught in this squeeze is quite a different matter. 
The news media is daily reporting the sad news of the 
big and long layoffs in Chrysler plants in the Detroit 
area, and this means a long wait for employees with 25 
years of service or more before they will be able to 
go to work. 


DYING PLANT TRAGEDY 


The long fight to protect workers caught in a dying 
plant now ends in tragedy. This is so because of the way 
seniority operates. These old-time workers at Highland 
Park, because they had long seniority, could stay on 
at the plant to the end. And so the workers with l£ss 
seniority have been transferred to other plants the past 
few years as the plant production lines were phased out. 


Since there is no company wide seniority, it means 
that when you transfer to another plant, regardless., of 
how much time you had at Highland Park, you have 
zero seniority in the new plant. You’re just like any 
worker who starts there on that day. 

What this means is that no Highland Park worker 
can transfer to any plant where any workers are laid 
off, because every one of them has more seniority at that 
plant than the Highland Park worker. Actually, this 
looks bad only on the surface. The fact is that a Highland 
Park worker with 25 or more years of seniority would 
be entitled to some 90-95 percent of his wages, paid,, by 
unemployment compensation and supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits (SUB). 


ONE PLACE LEFT 1 

This would mean money out of the corporation’s 
pocket, and management wit] never allow this to hap- 
pen if it can help it. As it happens to be, there is one 
Chrysler division which is working well, and that’s fife 
truck division. So you can easily figure what Chrysler 
management is doing with the high seniority workers 
leaving the Highland Park plant: they are being trans- 
ferred to Chrysler truck plants. 

But others aren’t so lucky. Old timers who, have 
gone through strikes and long layoffs are ■ saying this 
year’s model cars have just about had it. The hope for 
spring sales to pick up so workers can return to the 
auto shops across the country is very dim. 

- Phones are ringing. Workers are talking about sum- 
mer and the streets. If layoffs continue into the summer 
months, look out for trouble in the land. The old game 
of wait-and-see is over. Action seems to be the mood of 
workers in this uncertain period. 

Cut grades of Norris workers 

Los Angeles, Calif. — Many people who were 
on strike at Norris were faced with an immedi- 
ate layoff after the strike. They never got 
called back. They are beginning to call some 
back now. But what they are facing in the 
plant is a cut in grade. Guys who were work- 
ing as grade seven before came back as grade 
four. Others who were grade 15 came back 
as grade eight. 

We have plant-wide seniority. This is good in that it 
prevents a paternalistic system in certain departments. 
But what it means when you have an extensive layoff 
such as we have had, is that guys with 10 or 15 years 
seniority find themselves cut down to some of the lowest 
paid jobs in the plant. They still have a job. and a lot 
of guys don’t, but they are working several grades below 
where they were working. 

That’s the trouble with this whole system. You fight 
hard for protection by getting plant wide seniority so the 
company cannot pick and choose who it wants or doesn’t 
want, but when a hard layoff comes, we don’t seem to 
have any real control over what happens. 

The contract we have is such that if the company 
puts you on a higher grade on Monday morning and 
keeps you there all day, then they have to pay you that 
grade all week — even if they transfer you to a lower 
grade job. But if they instead transfer you to a higher 
grade job in the afternoon, you don’t get paid for the 
higher grade. With lots of people laid off, the company 
has been using this little rule to its advantage in switch- 
ing people around on jobs. 

— Norris Worker t , 
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Yablonski murder brings out anti-labor forces 


.... ( The triple murder of Joseph Yablonski, his wife and 
daughter as they slept in their Clarksville, Pa. home 
. during the first weekend of the new year has put many 
forces in motion among the coal miners and in the 
Nixon administration. Yablonski, who had carried on a 
bitter seven-month long campaign for the United Mine 
Workers union presidency against incumbent President 
“Tony” Boyle, lost the election held on Dec. 9 by a 
'“reported margin of some 45,000 votes for Yablonski to 
' 81,000 votes for Boyle. 

'to be sure, many coal miners who did not have 
first-hand experience with Yablonski, but who knew the 
truth of his charges against Boyle and the UMW leader- 
ship, did support him. And as Yablonski claimed after 
. the election results were in, almost all of his votes came 
from working rank-and-file miners. It is entirely prob- 
able that Yablonski got a majority of the votes of the 
rank-and-file. Boyle's reported margin of victory almost 
certainly came from the retired soft coal miners, 

Vi > Everything changed with the murder of Yablonski, 
however, because his death was indeed a repetition of 
■ •recent history, and is still another confirmation of the 
.. almost total degeneration of present capitalist society 
in- America. As one West Virginia miner expressed it, 
“It just seems anymore that when a man stands up to 
. fight for anything worthwhile, he is assassinated.” And 
. he pointed to the examples of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
, . president John Kennedy and his brother Bobby 
Kennedy. To this, we can add the increasing reports 
„jrf the murders of Black Panther Party leaders. 
i; :>; While Yablonski aroused strong feelings in those 
Tor and against him, once the election was over, these 
,, feelings were losing their edge. With the murder, they 
f .gained a new force and sharpness, and some 20,000 
coal miners in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and 
Kentucky went out on a wildcat strike. That strike was 
• not for wages or for better working conditions. It was 
• - against both the union and the coal companies, to be 
sure, but it was more than that: 

It was against a system of life, this system of life 
called capitalism, which is so distorted and vicious that 
, it readily produces willing murderers to kill individuals 
. oxpressing ideas opposing the status quo. 

Because Yablonski’s murder is having a powerful 
and divisive effect among the coal miners and the UMW, 
it also provides an opportunity for the anti-labor Nixon 


administration and reactionary Democrats to move in 
and deal heavy blows to labor as a whole. They have 
already begun to set the stage for their assault, and 
will use the “investigation” of the murder of Yablonski 
to prepare their ammunition. 

LIFE AND DEATH DIFFERENCE 

Secretary of Labor Schultz,, who had refused to 
investigate the UMW election when a live Yablonski 
demanded that the Labor Department do so, has now 
launched an investigation inspired by a dead Yablonski 
and the anti-labor publicity such a probe offers. How 
much anti-labor opportunity there is in this issue can 
be gauged by the immediate reactions of two of the 
most notorious enemies of labor in Congress: Senators 
Griffin of Michigan and McClellan of Arkansas. 

Griffin, reactionary co-autbor of the. hated Landrum- 
Griffin bill, which already can destroy every estab- 
lished labor union in the U.S. if it is fully enforced, 
was the first to jump in. Referring to his earlier bill, 
Griffin declared that it required amendment to more 
fully “safeguard the rights of workers,” and that he 
would be seeking such legislation. Every worker in the 
U.S. can be sure that if Griffin succeeds in getting 
the legislative amendments to Landrum-Griffin that he 
seeks, the labor movement in the U.S. will almost cer- 
tainly be dealt a death blow. 

But should Griffin fail in his own efforts, there is 
always the certainty that Arkansas’ Senator McClellan’s 
Senate Investigations Subcommittee will give its all to 
carry the anti-labor ball should Griffin fumble. For 
hard on the heels of Griffin’s renewed declaration of 
war against labor, McClellan panted to keep up with 
the commitment that, his committee would also initiate 
an investigation into Yablonski’s death and the mine 
workers’ election. 

Fortunately, the coal miners are not made Of the 
kind of stuff that Nixon, Griffin or McClellan would like 
to think they are. Nor are the rest of the workers in 
this country — both black and white. The coal miners 
have not been called the “shock troops” of American 
labor for nothing. They have always been in the front 
lines of working class struggles for progress, regardless 
of how far behind their leaders may have been. The 
same is true of the rank-and-file workers in every 
industry. 


And if there is one thing that coal miners, in par- 
ticular,- understand very well, it is that both union and 
party politicians are long on promises and short on 
delivery. . 

This was sharply brought home just last year when 
the West Virginia miners were foi'ced to fight against 
their own union, the UMW, in their battle for black 
lung compensation legislation. In this battle something 
very new emerged: the political wildcat strike which 
closed down every mine in the state, and won passage 
for the legislation. 

The power of this tactic was not lost on either the 
miners or the Nixon administration. Thus, now that 
the opportunity has presented itself through the murder 
of Yablonski, the anti-labor Republican administration 
and its; Democratic allies are moving to divide ami crush 
the power the miners created in their united actions 
last year. 

Coal miners, however, are not easily crushed, and 
they aye the ones who will decide many issues in and 
out of their union. They have much to say, and they will 
be heard from. . v-' 
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BlAfRAN TRAGEDY cerned with our society’s ills and so 


- ENDING THE WAR 

Combat is the only place in the U.S. 
“where there is real integration, because 
— 'it you don’t help your black brother, 
it’s your own life you’re playing with. 

But all GI’s come back feeling the coun- 
* try owes them something after fighting 
, that usless war, and so do I. 

One thing is for sure, wc all wanted 
. the war over as soon as possible, and 
all that stuff about us being against 
protestors is a lot of lies. After you’ve 
been in Vietnam, you couldn’t help but 
. be anti-war. The GI’s who are refusing 
, to. go are the ones the Army is really 
.. .scared of. 

■•iiiiiM;.* ■ Vietnam Veteran 

New York 

* * * 

-On Moratorium Day some young peo- 

* pie were gathering names for a petition 
against the war in Vietnam. Some of the 

,! **sighers were responsible adults with chil- 
■i - -dren right in the middle of the fray . . . 
Later rumors, which here are more reli- 
« able than the newspaper, said these peti- 
tions were sent directly to the Pentagon, 

■ where retributive actions would be in- 
” stituted. Whether or not the rumors are 

accurate is incidental. The fact remains 
' that here is one more reason for the 
• ' much decried “apathy” of the American 

■ Public! 

* . ' D.C. 

, 1 Massachusetts 

' ' ' * * * 

- - Lt. William L. Calley Jr. has been 
charged with mass murder at Songmy. 

He may be guilty but he is not alone. 
What of the officers under whom he 
served? What of the government officials 
who launched this brutalizing war which 
turned our youth into killers and exiles? 

' , But also, what of us, who, with our 

tax money bought the bullets used at 
Spngmy? Every month our telephone 
bill carries a 10% federal tax, a tax 
originaly imposed to help raise money 
to pay for the war. Why not, this month 
and every month as long as the war 
lasts, deduct 10% from our phone bill 
before paying it? Let us stop buying the 
bullets. 

War Resisters League 
’ 339 Lafayette St. 

New York City 10012 

r. .. .. * * * 

* I see the black workers and women 

■ and some white workers marched here 
and there against the war, but why 

t Atihite, x0rk.er4 .ggl _ _ 


organized into one union, such as the 
IWW, and march to the jobs where the 
tools of war are made. What the hell 
is the use of marching to some building. 
I say, march to some place where it will 
do some good. Or stay at home and 
starve. As far as I am concerned the 
tools of war are made on the job. What 
do workers want leaders for? If they 
have any brains, they ought to be their 
own leaders. • 

Old IWWer 
Vancouver 

* * * 

THE BLACK REVOLT 

On Feb. 1, 1970, it will be exactly ten 
years since the day that black people 
let white Amrica know we were no 
longer going to accept white racism 
or second-class citizenship in this coun- 
try. For it was on this day in 1960 
that four black students sat-in at a 
lunch counter in Greensboro, N.C. 

It was this single act, more than any 
other, that made the 1960’s the decade 
of change and turbulence that it was. 
Those four students started the Civil 
Rights Movement which not only turned 
into the Black Liberation struggle of 
today, but also sparked the Free Speech 
Movement that led to the radical youth 
movement of white youth, which in turn 
has given birth to an even newer move- 
ment, Women’s Liberation. 

Out of that event on Feb. 1, 1960, 
came some of the greatest leaders that 
black America has ever had: Malcolm 
X, Martin Luther King, Eldridge Cleav- 
er, and others. But most of all, it re- 
afirmed the role of the black masses 
as the vanguard of the needed American 
revolution. 

Black Revolutionary 
Detroit 

* * ♦ 

Every TV station is talking “revolu- 
tion this, revolution that.” But there’ll 
be no real change until poor whites 
and blacks unite. I’m convinced that 
racism is worse than slavery. There has 
always been slavery, whether it was 
the Africans brought here in chains 
or the bondage of the Jews in Egypt. 
But with racism, it is your mind that 
is in chains, not your body. And that’s 
a lot worse. 

Black Worker 



The news coming from Biafra now 
makes you aware of the lack of news 
coverage in the past year. It’s as if the 
U.S. didn’t want all those pictures of 
starvation shown to us. For the richest 
country in the world to allow millions 
of children to die of starvation and do 
nothing, is barbaric. 

Law Student 
Chicago 

* * * 

The Left in Britain is great with their 
rhetoric against America (and with good 
reason) — but what did they do about 
their own country’s actions in the Nig- 
erian-Biafran war? 

Anti-war Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

Somehow I feel that the UN was as 
much responsible as anyone else for 

what has happened in Biafra. They are 

supposed to defend oppressed nations, 
aren’t they? But oil was more important 
than the lives of millions of black 
Africans. And I can’t help feeling that 
if they weren’t all blacks that were 
involved, more would have been done 
about it. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The guilt of Russia and Britain in 
the Biafran tragedy is obvious. But it 
was a world tragedy, and it is the con- 
science of the whole world that should 
be shaken, so far as I am concerned. 

Reader 
West Virginia 

* * * 

TODAY'S YOUTH 

How many adults recognize the bur- 
den our youth carry on their backs? 
How many understand why they have 
grown up so fast, and take life so seri- 
ously? It hit me hard when I wanted to 
celebrate my son’s 16th birthday only 
to have him say: “What is there to cele- 
brate about being 16? All it means is 
that they’re going to try and draft me in 
two years.” , 

* “Mie youth of today who are so con- 


eager to create a world free from Wars, 
poverty and racism are under constant 
attack. To the government, they repre- 
sent a threat because of their resistance 
to this system’s inhumanity. 

The seriousness and intensity with 
which the youth view the conditions in 
this country are unacceptable to many 
adults because of the standards of value 
this system has set up: money, personal 
possessions, more money. The human 
being is overlooked. 

The youth refuse to be hypocrites. 
They will not go to imperialist wars. 
They do not count material things as 
important. They will not live and work 
in a segregated environment. 

Working Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

I did pretty well with the last bundle 
of papers. Please send a bundle -of 25 
of the new issue. 

Here in Grand Prairie, we are hard 
at work again. We have set up a radical 
library and meeting place for all area 
radicals at a comrade’s house. At my 
high school we’ve begun a boycott of 
school lunches to try to re-open the 
campus. We’re also trying to obtain a 
table to sell socialist literature from. 
We’re considering running a candidate 
for school president on a socialist tieket. 
Except for mobilizing for the anti-war 
protests here, that’s about all. 

High School Student 
Texas 

* * B 

ON WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

It was the young workers more than 
anyone who carried on the strike at 
Norris. 

The company used every division 
they could think of to stop the strike; 
Skilled vs. unskilled by using a per 1 - 
centage raise rather than an across- 
the-board raise, and a jump in grade for 
some skilled workers. Men vs. women 
by still not giving women a half-hour 
paid lunch period. 

The union itself gave women work- 
ers only the traditional jobs in the 
j i ^rike kitchen and secretarial .work in- 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

(I am happy to print in my column this issue the fol- 
lowing letter I just received from a worker-colleague 

—r. r>.) 

To most leftists and intellectuals I have met, the 
expression “two worlds” means the struggle between 
the two super powers, Russia and the United States, 
or state-capitalism and private capitalism. Nothing 
could be further from what it means to me. For as 
any worker or oppressed person can tell you, “Two 
Worlds” means, to us, the world of the capitalist and 
the world of the working class as a whole which exist 
within this one physical world on which we live. 

I, for instance; have never thought of this country 
as being one, but as two separate and distinct ones, 
worlds apart, and at constant war with each other. 
First, because I am black, and ever since I was old 
enough to understand, I saw white standing for racism, 
oppression, and exploitation (against me and all black 
people). As I got older and started to work for a living, 
I found an even -larger and more antagonistic division; 
the one between me and my fellow workers on one 
side, and the capitalists and their lackeys on the other. 
* * * 

1 MUST admit that for a while even I fell into the 
trick bag of viewing “Two Worlds” as the struggle 
between the U.S. and Russia. That is only because, 
when I did so, I was still young and politically unaware. 
I knew I didn’t like anything about America, and 
thought that the state-capitalism (under the guise of 
socialism) of Russia was the way society should be. 
I soon changed my mind, however, after reading about 
how Russia crushed the Hungarian Revolt in 1956. 
After reading how- a so-called socialist state stepped 
on the workers of another state, I realized that there 
must exist two worlds within the Communist bloc also, 
and that there was no difference between the U.S. and 
the “free world,” and Russia and her allies. 

And today it ?is even more clear to me that these 
two worlds exist the world over, after having grown 
in political knowledge. We need only to look at Viet- 
nam and Santo Domingo on the "free world” side, 
and Czechoslovakia on the Communist side to see it. 


'Two Worlds' are in every country 


And more, than any recent event to bring this fact 
out clearly is the tragedy of Biafra. For here we had 
the free world, in the presence of England, and the 
Communist world, via Russia, cooperating hand-in- 
hand with each other to aid Nigeria in its war of 
genocide against the Ibos of Biafra. It is so plain to 
see that the “Two Worlds” that divide this one on 
which we live are the one of the ruling classes of 
Russia, America, China, Europe and their allies and 
lackeys, and the one of the workers, peasants, national 
minorities, and all oppressed peoples of these and every 
country. So I can’t see how the leftists and intellectuals 
limit the meaning of “Two Worlds” to just the geo- 
graphical struggle between Russia and the U.S. and 
the ideological one between state and private capitalism. 

* * * 

IF THEY need further proof of what I am saying, 
they need only to ask the women of their own organiza- 
tions. For women, too, have to confront two worlds in 
their daily lives: not only the class relations but also 
the male-female ones. As for the black woman, you 
might say three worlds, for she not only has to deal 
with class and male chauvinism, but with race too. 
There would not be (nor would there be a need for) 
a Women’s Liberation Movement of both black and 
white Women who are in and out of the movement 
if this were n<jt true. 

There is a second aspect of what “Two Worlds” 
means, in relation to theory. Again, this is something 
that leftists and especially intellectuals don’t want to 
look at. 


TO MOST intellectuals (who live and think in 
ivory towers, away from the real world and the class 
struggle), “Two Worlds” means that of science and 
that of the humanities or art. This is a superficial 
manner in which to treat the question of culture. To 
them, science and the humanities are twin cultures 
that are opposed to each other. To me this is a big 
joke which isn’t funny at all. The reason I say it is 
a superficial way to treat the question of culture is 
this: they are right when they say there are two worlds 
in culture per se. There is the culture of the ruling 
classes of each country, of which the intellectuals’ 
twin cultures (science and humanities) are a part, and 


the culture of the oppressed (either fighting imperial- 
ism of a so-called “mother country” or the class struggle 
within a country). Thus their whole thing is superficial 
and abstract, since in the real two worlds of culture, 
science and humanities are one and the same. 

But this is not surprising, really, when one con- 
siders the fact that whenever intellectuals bring up 
the struggle of opposites (and this is exactly what 
two-worlds-in-one is, a battle of contradictions)' be 
it in bistory, art, the class struggle, or national strug- 
gles, it is never an objective movement through con- 
tradictions, but a petty-bourgeois “criticism and self- 
criticism” type of thing. " ■ . 

* * * 

THIS IS in effect on a par with Stalin, who' ordered 
Russian intellectuals to substitute criticism and; self- 
criticism for the Hegelian dialectic, and Mao “'who 'says 
that contradictions can be “handled”— if you have, his 
thoughts to guide you. All of this is a lie, for as - Marx 
said, you can’t have one basis for life and another for 
science (or in this case philosophy, which is the 
science of thought). But none the less, intellectuals 
and Mao among them, try their hardest to do so in 
spite of the dialectical law that proves you can’t' divorce 
theory from practice, i.e., real life, the class struggle. 

And this is exactly what many leftists and - ' ievo- 
lutionaries, like the intellectuals, are doing. They are 
developing theories all over the place and even adopt- 
ing those that have already been shown to be counter- 
revolutionary and anti-working class, without once Wok- 
ing or listening to the voices of those who wdl make 
the actual revolution. A prime example of what I am 
talking about are the Weathermen, who exist not’ only 
in a theoretical but also a physical world of their own. 

• ' ' ..lit'. ' i ; ' 

* * . * . • ; ;* / ' -, v ; 

SO HERE too it can clearly be seen that “Two 
Worlds” exist, the intellectuals and “revolutionaries” 
in one, and the struggling masses in the other. • 

I could never understand why so many intellectuals 
I’ve met didn’t get the meaning of the class nathre of 
“Two Worlds” or why it paid so little attention to 
culture. Writing this letter, however, has made clear 
to me the why of it. As the Cbicano brothers say. 

Viva la Ram, 
Acidi *' 



stead of having striking women work- 
ers qn the picket line with striking men 
workers. 

I?: ■ ■ Norris Worker 

Los Angeles 

. * * * 

I sent a short letter to the Socialist 
Leader complaining about a headline: 

1 “William Thompson — the man who 
taught Marx Scientific Socialism.” While 
T think Thompson was an outstanding 
pioneer, it is just plain daft to say 
that he taught Marx anything. Thomp- 
son was truly a fighter for the emancipa- 
tion of women. He saw that capitalism 
created class divisions, but did not see 
the proletariat as the “gravediggers.” 

I am anxious to get a copy of “Notes 
of Women’s Liberation”. Here we have 
Agnes McLean, a Party hack, who has 
earned a certain- amount of prominence 
over the equal wages campaign. Defer- 
ence is made to the I.L.O. 

H. McShane 
Glasgow 

* * * 

I’m feeling bad because I don’t know 
anything about News & Letters. I ran 
into a booklet titled “Notes on Women’s 
Liberation” with your address. I’d like 
to get this and anything else you might 
have on Women’s Lib. Please rush — 
I’m leaving for traveling and would like 
' this material. I’d really like to get these 
things before I leave so I can spread 
your name on ray travels. 

M. J. 

Washington, D.C. 

* * * 

RECESSION 

My neighbor watches children of 
working mothers during the day. Well 
last week she had no children to watch. 
All the mothers were out of jobs. 

Black Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The City has been cutting the budget. 
In the Health Department there has al- 
ready been a big cut back, with no pub- 
licity at all about it. In two weeks time 
we have had ten people transferred from 
> the special, hospital, where I work to the 


general hospital. Plus there are people 
being laid off — civil service employees. 

The cut back is mostly affecting 
women. People are very upset — this 
is i their means of living, and all of a 
sudden, boom. Especially affected are 
■ black women nurses, who took civil 
service jobs for the security and are 
being laid off. They are also making 
people change shifts all the time. 

Black Hospital Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I am a welder — which used to be a 
pretty good job in terms of available 
work. But that is not the case anymore. 
I was laid-off from one company and 
began looking for another shop. But they 
are few and far between. The paper 
used to have lot of listings, but now 
there are very few. I went down to 
one advertized in the paper. I got there 
the- same day the ad was in the paper, 
but 18 welders had applied for one posi- 
tion before I got there. 

Unemployed 
Los Angeles 

• * • 

What Nixon calls slowing down infla- 
tion, the workers in our shop who have 
just been laid off call a depression. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

$ * # 

GRAPE STRIKE 

This news comes late, but I just 
heard about it and think it deserves 
publicizing. Last June in Thompson, 
Manitoba, Canada, the local steelwork- 
ers union, after hearing of the grape 
boycott and strike in California, took it 
upon themselves to do something about 
their union brothers. Within one week 
all — and I mean all — grapes were 
removed from Thompson. Union leaders 
and rank and file members all threat- 
ened to buy their groceries from stores 
outside of Thompson, honoring the boy- 
cott, unless the stores removed the 
contaminated fruit. 

Student 

0 , . ,-t - • ' li : , . California 


The boycott is having effect. Grape 
shipments are running about 30 percent 
behind last year’s shipments, according 
to the Consumer and Marketing Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, 
indicating grape growers may get stuck 
with several million pounds of grapes 
they will not be able to sell this year. 
We hear that some growers have just 
stopped picking grapes, because of the 
overload in cold storage houses. Viva 
la causa ! 

Grape Strike Supporter 
San Francisco 

* * * 

PAUL MATTICK 

I have just read Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
review of Mattick’s book, Marx and 
Keynes, in the January issue and al- 
though it seemed a little too rough on 
Mattick, I fully agree with you. It’s a 
shame that there is such a lack of 
decent works on economics these days. 

Professor 
New York 

* * * 

A lot of book reviews just let you 
know whether you want to read the book 
yourself or not — or whether you agree 
with the reviewer, if you’ve already 
read it. But reviews like the one on Paul 
Mattick’s new book are such a basic 
course in the fundamentals of Marxism 
that you wind up wondering “what 
book?” by the time you are through. I 


hope Mr. Mattick gets to read that re- 
view. He would learn a lot, too, .1 think. 

Student 

California 

*4 1 $ 

NOTES FROM ABROAD > 

The working class struggle in France 
continues, but very divided, the move- 
ments being isolated one from another 
, . . Several conflicts in metallurgy - de- 
veloped, in St. Etienne in particular.' For 
two weeks some “pistoleurs” (men who 
paint the cars with bombs), stopped 
production in Peugeot's factories. Ree- 
centiy there has been strong agitation 
in the Sud- Aviation factories, where for 
the moment, the workers limit them- 
selves to several periods daily of ham- 
mering on metal plates, a noise which 
momentairly prevents any work in the 
factory. All are. of course, wildcat ac- 
tions, outside of the union organization. 

Correspondent 
Paris, France 

I like it here in England, travel a lot 
and meet a lot of good people. We’ve 
been working to establish a group of 
workers and intellectuals, which, is quite 
difficult because of the super-elitist class 
system of education here . . . You’ll be 
glad to know that Marxism and Free- 
dom has been widely read here and that 
Marxist-Humanism seems to have an 
incredibly sound base — much better 
than what I’d seen among Movement 
people in the U.S. 

Student 

England 
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WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination t 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers id 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools— must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. ». - 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our organization. 

■ - - . 1mm . - it ' " k L ' ' ■ ■■ yLsfai 11 ' ' : 
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Five days of conflict that shook Japan 


Tokyo, Japan — After the struggles that shook 
Japan during November, Hatano, the chief of 
police, said the “ultra-leftist” movement had 
been crushed. Radio, TV and the newspapers 
sang the same song in chorus. But events have 
proved them wrong. 

On Dec. 14, a memorial meeting was held at Hibiya 
Park, for Takayuki Kasuya, a student activist of Okay- 
ama University, who was beaten to death by police in 
. November. About 12,000 students and workers attended, 
and made a long demonstration to Tokyo station. 

At other mass political meetings held during De- 
cember at the City Hall in Tokyo and Osaka, attended 
•'by- thousands of college and high school students and 
workers of several industries, plans were made for con- 
tinuing the struggles in 1970. These may include: in 

• January, a struggle to prevent the government from 
building a new airport at Sanriiuki, with peasants who 
are -forced to give up their land; in April, a struggle 
against automation and mechanization in the factory; 
invjune, a struggle to abolish the Japan-U.S. Security 

... treaty. 

Five days that shook japan 

• . From Nov. 13 to 17, over four million people shook 
Japan with militant protest actions against the Nixon- 
Sato negotiations, the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty and 

, Japanese and United States imperialism. 

On Nov. 13, about four million union workers — rail- 
road workers, telegram and telephone and postal work- 
ers, government office workers and teachers — went on 
strike. These unions belong to Sohyo, the General Con- 
ference of Trade Unions, dominated by social reformists. 
They were forced to call the strike by the rank-and-file 
-young workers, who are organized into Hansen, the 
Anti-War Youth Committee. 

• In Osaka, Sohyo held the protest meeting in Ogi- 
•machi Park, where about 8,000 union workers gathered. 
The radical students of Zenkyoto (Joint-Struggle Com- 
mittee). joined in. That is when the young student Ka- 
Si|ya was beaten to death in the confrontation with the 
riot police. (Zenkyoto was born in the barricaded strike 
of Tokyo University the year before. Since then it has 
been organized in every college and university.) 

’ ‘ On the same day, in Okinawa, almost all the union 

workers went on strike. About 150,000 workers, students 



Masses pour unendingly during Tokyo dem- 
onstration. ' 


and citizens held a protest meeting in the capital and 
then made a protest demonstration at the U.S. military 
port, invaded it and occupied the base for about five 
hours. 

BATTLE CONTINUES 

For the next three days protest meeitngs continued 
in Tokyo. About 50,000 young workers of Mansen Uni- 
versity and college students of Zenkyoto, and high school 
boys and girls struggled for 18 hours against the riot 
police, from Nov. 16 to Nov. 17, trying to occupy Haneda 
Airport. 

The police mobilized 25,000 riot police and ordered 
residents near Haneda to organize “vigilance commit- 
tees” in order to keep “law and order.” The riot police 
were told to shoot pistols if necessary. The - offices of 
revolutionary groups were under constant watch. 

Under conditions that were like martial law, militant 
students and workers assembled at the plazas near 
Haneda and tried to break through the wall of steel 
shields of the police. Hie streets were full of blood and 
fire. Over 2,000 students and workers were arrested. 

These were five days that shook Japan. 


High school Radical Student Union formed 


Los Angeles, Calif. — A three-day student con- 
vention was held Dec. 26 through Dec. 28. The 
organization that called the convention was High 
School SDS (Students for a Democratic Society); 
the organization that emerged from the conven- 
tion was the Radical Student Union (RSU) of 
Los Angeles. 

Three student groupings effected this transforma- 
i .tinn, restructuring the organization and replacing the old 
leadership which was ideologically dominated by RYM 
(Revolutionary Youth Movement) 11, the “most reason- 
able’’ erf the Maoist factions into which the SDS has 
•split. 

These insurgent groupings were the Revolutionary 
Socialist Caucus (RSC) which was formed by high 
.school members of News and Letters Committees and 
International Socialists, along with a few independents, 
the Radical Student Union Caucus from the San Fe- 
nando Valley, and students from Venice and Culver City. 

..REVOLUTIONARY OPPOSITION 

- ~ ■ Vjijjg Revolutionary Socialist Caucus counterposed a 
revolutionary Marxist perspective to the Maoist rhetoric 
of RYMH and its high school sympathizers. While the 
• Maoists prefer to talk only of state power, preferably 
for the party of their choice, we raised the issue of 
workers’ power. 

In our three position papers we also opposed the 
Maoist idea of the “primary contradiction” which reduces 

American movement to a simple support group for 
Third World revolutions, preferably ones with Com- 
munist leadership. And, on an organizational level, we 
accused the SDS high school leadership of refusing 
to organize students on the basis of their own oppression. 

The RSU Caucus from the valley and the people from 
Venice and Culver City had opposed the RYM leadership 
.from the beginning. High School SDS was formed at a 
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convention in September, which in fact had begun as a 
high school student union convention. 


NATURAL ALLIANCE 


During the convention, a natural alliance developed 
between the RSC and the RSU Caucus, since building 
an open Radical Student Union flowed logically from 
the revolutionary socialist idea that people must be 
organized on the basis of their own oppression. We were 
not just advocating narrow “student power,”, because 
only a mass student organization could effectively sup- 
port the black struggle and the Third World revolutions 
anyway. 

Hie way the convention was set up, there was no 
real discussion of high school issues; there weren’t 
even chapter or regional reports on what members had 
been involved in. Not only was the discussion com- 
pletely abstract, but a floor fight had to be waged 
just to get speakers other than RYM 11-type people into 
the agenda! The high school convention seemed to be 
totally isolated from high school issues. 

Though we defeated the RYM supporters only by a 
narrow margin on the last day of the convention, our 
victory was very significant. The student movement in 
Los Angeles has burst the narrow confines of a RYM 
II-dominated High School SDS. If the RSU organizes a 
large number of white students and is able to relate 
to the black and Chicano youth of Los Angeles, a real 
movement may emerge. 

— Bernard Wendell 


“Dunayevskaya’s book goes beyond the previ- 
ous interpretations. It shows not only that Marxian 
economics and politics are throughout philosophy, 
but that the latter is from the beginning economics 
and politics.” — From Herbert Marcuse’s Preface 
to Marxism and Freedom. 
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DOING AND THINKING 


Rock n # Revolution, II 

Los Angeles, Calif. — In my last article last 
month, I hoped to show why rock ’n roll, be- 
sides being just good music, has a place in the 
movement for human liberation. Rock is the 
main driving force of youth culture, but there 
are elements in that culture that are basically 
distractions. 

If people can get together with each other in a 
spirit of co-operation and if this spirit can be directed 
against the forces which fragment people and keep 
them apart, then cultural revolution can be made 
into human revolution. 

However, if the ethic of “do your own thing” 
means a concern for freeing your own head at the 
expense of coordinated action, dn<# a replacement of 
an old in-group by a new “hip” one in creating cultural 
fads, then the cooptation practiced by the capitalists 
on the movement will come to its logical and complete 
conclusion. , r ; 

JEFFERSON AIRPLANE 

This whole dichotomy can be seen in the new 
album by Jefferson Airplane, Volunteers. The. Airplane 
was the prime force behind the original San Francisco * 
music explosion, played more free concerts and political 
benefits than any other band, and was the first to say 

“Up against the wall, M F ” on nationwide 

TV (which many rock writers seem to feel was the first 
time middleaged working people had heard the word). 

As Grace Slick, the Airplane’s lead singer said, “A 
bored socialite can do the same thing.” 

The new album is a work of unquestioned power and 
beauty, but its political stance is ambivalent and creates 
the same problems the Airplane faces in their personal 
positions as wealthy rock n’ roll superstars. 

Their “lip against the wall” song (“We Can Be 
Together”) and the title cut seem to support a kind of 
elitist streetfighting party version ’ of revolution ( “We 
are the forces of anarchy and darkness, volunteers of 
America , . . out in the streets”) >andid “generation gap” 
attitude (“One generation is old— the other generation 
will take it from you”). V'r 

CREEDANCE CLEARWATER 

The attitude of Jefferson Airplane contrasts sharply 
with that of another S.F. band, Creedance Clearwater 
Revival. Unlike the bourgeois origins of the members of 
the Airplane, John Fogarty and the others in Creedance 
come from a Strong working class background. 

In concentrating on “simple, basic music” and the 
singles market they have reached a True mass audience; 
kids in white jWorking class high Schools, young faetory 
workers. 

In their work, Creedance has moved from their 
bayou music phase to deliberately political songs. In 
their new album, Willy and the Poerboys, they reach 
a realization of what a revolution is and who makes it 
that so far has escaped most rock groups (“Who takes 
the food from the ground, who takes the salt from the 
earth, who makes the promise he don’t have to Keep, 
don’t look now it ain’t you or me”). 

STILL PART OF IT 

In a song, on an earlier album, Fogarty deals with 
the question of cynicism in a way differing from the 
Airplane’s, as a person struggling with the horror, 
angry and frustrated, but still part of it (“We could 
have saved a million people, how can I tell you”). 

Fogarty does not see himself as a political revo- 
lutionary (though his masterpiece of paranoia, “Bad 
Moon Rising” has been adopted as almost an anthem by 
many leftist groups), but the beauty of Creedanee is 
that they have not separated themselves from the masses 
of the people. 

— David Payne 

GI coffeehouse put off limits 

Louisville, ‘Ky. — Staff members from GI Coffee- 
houses around the country met in Louisville, Ky. from 
Dec. 28 to Jan; 1 to exchange information on the ex- 
ploding GI movement within all branches at the Armed 
Services. 

As a first priority, the group organized a national 
campaign on behalf of the Shelter Half Coffeehouse near 
Fort Lewis in Tacoma, Washington. The Shelter Half 
recently received notice from the Armed Forces Dis- 
ciplinary Control Board that action had begun to place 
the Shelter Half off limits to all servicemen. 

The conference, consisting of GI’s, civilians, and 
veterans, discussed actions on and around military bases 
in response to the move to put the Shelter Half off 
limits. A large demonstation has been planned, and 
the conference gave notice that “If the Shelter Half 
is put off limits,: Fort Lewis will be put off limits.” 

A statement circulating underground at Fort Lewis 
and already signed by hundreds of GI’s says, “Putting 
the Shelter Half off limits is not the answer to the 
morale problem in the Army. The answer is the im- 
mediate end to the war in Vietnam and ending the way 
the rank-and-file enlisted men are treated like animals,” 
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Strategy to destroy Black Panthers backfires 


San Francisco, Calif. — Since January 1968, 
over 20 members of the Black Panther Party 
have been shot and killed by the police of this 
country, bringing the total to 28 young black 
members of this militant group to be annihilated. 
More than a score are being held in jails across 
the country. The extremely high bail demands 
of the courts cannot be raised by the Black 
Panther Party and its sympathizers, while those 
out on bail are scheduled to face trial during 
1970 for serious charges and even capital of- 
fenses. 

The police raids last December, resulting in the 
murder of Panthers Fred Hampton and Mark Clark 
in Chicago, and the arrest of 13 BPP members in Los 
Angeles, after a five hour “fire fight”, aroused over- 
whelming support in the black community for the 
Panthers. 

PANTHER SUPPORT GROWS 

This support has cut across all political boundaries 
and philosphies. This unanimity of black support caused 
the San Francisco Chronicle to editorialize on Dec. 21, 
“that the effect that the Los Angeles and Chicago police 
has sought to achieve by the raids, THE ISOLATION 
OF THE MILITANT BLACK REVOLUTIONARIES 
FROM THE BLACK COMMUNITY HAD FAILED, and 
in fact, insofar as the Black community was concerned, 
it had the effect of ‘hardening of Black mistrust of 
white police’, a fear that what happened to the Black 
Panthers today may happen to the non-militant, non- 
violent black man tomorrow.” 

Of course the real reason for this war of attrition 
against the Black Panther Party was net raised in the 
editorial. Granted, the police had not anticipated the 
strong black support the BPP would gain by these 
murderous assaults. The question remains, what is the 
underlying political reason which motivated them in the 
first place? 

The Nixon administration is openly dedicated to a 
“program” of eroding the civil rights gains the blacks 
fought for and achieved. This was virtually the ad- 
ministration’s campaign promise to the racist-reaction- 
' ary forces in tips cpuntry, both North and South, dis- 
guised under the euphemistic cloak of “Law & Order” 
{freely translated as “Keep the n r in his place”). 

PLAY ON FEARS 

Too, it was further calculated to placate and acer- 
bate, at the same time, the fears and insecuriy of the 
, white working class in urban centers. Subtly and not too 
subtly, black militant action was pointed to as the 
cause of the major problems of the cities, if not a 
dire threat to the white workers’ shaky economic se- 
curity. 

The narrow percentage by which Nixon gained the 
presidency was four votes per thousand. For the next 
elections he must show larger gain. By a cold blooded 
campaign against black civil rights, and using the Pan- 
thers as a scapegoat, he hopes to win the racist Wallace 
followers. 

The appointment by Nixon of John N. Mitchell, a 
Gung Ho "Law & Order” man, to the office of Attorney 
General was a signal that there will be no compromise 
with black militancy. 

Since the summer of 1966 the FBI has been collect- 
ing intelligence about the Panthers. But it was not 
until Mitchell took over the Justice Department in Jan- 
uary of 1969 that the Black Panther Party was declared 
by the Attorney General to, “be a threat to National 
Security . . .” and as such, subject to wire-tapping by 
the FBI. Later in the summer of 1969, a special agency 
dealing with the Panthers was set up within £he depart- 
ment of Justice. All “information” collected about the 
Panthers by the Justice Department through use of wire- 
tapping and spies was fed to the local police depart- 
ments. “Police Departments” as quoted by a high rank- 
ing N.Y. policeman in the Dec. 14 New York Times, 
“that hardly needed any encouragement to go after 
the Panthers.” 

POLICE PLAN EXPOSED 

In the San Francisco Bay Area last August, the 
news media was headlining stories about a plan the 
Berkeley, Cal., police had designed to attack the National 
Headquarters of the Black Panther Party in that city. 
The document somehow fell into the hands of Jim Hill, 
a white Oakland Tribune reporter, and was readily ad- 
mitted by Captain Plummer, a senior officer in the 
Berkeley Police Department, to be a. bona fide police 
document. 

Here is the plan, as summarized by “Ball & Chain” 
a San Francisco black monthly journal: “The Berkeley 
police attack plan, in brief, is of classic military line: 
Eleven officers commanded by a patrol lieutenant sur- 
round Panther National Headquarters and lay down 
a heavy barrage of gunfire designed to pin the ‘enemy’ 
inside. Launchers lob in gas grenades and survivors 
are ordered out. Die hards remaining are subjected to 
a murderous clean-up barrage during which sub-machine 
guns and shotguns blow open doors and windows. A 
three-man assault squad, wearing gas masks and bullet- 
ia-oof vests enters Use biulding through door or windows 
and sprays the upper floor with machine gun and shot- 


gun bullets. The plan includes appropriate standby 
ambulances and equipment to carry away wounded or 
dead, black men and women. Black Berkeley community 
leaders and some white liberals were disturbed at the 
plan’s emphasis on heavy, sustained gunfire in this 
black community with a typically high rate of chil- 
dren ...” 

The above plan fits the newspaper description of 
what happened on West Monroe street, in the wee hours 
of the morning on Dec. 4 when Chicago police raided the 
apartment of Fred Hampton. 

The spontaneous response of the black community 
to what happened in Chicago and Los Angeles indicates 
emphatically that the police assassination of the blacks, 
regardless of their political philosophies, will not be 
tolerated. Because the political support of the Panthers 
came mainly from white radicals, the police- and the 
Justice Department wrongly assumed that they were fair 
game, and would be eliminated without black protest. 

• 

Knows die oppression 
that makes a Panther 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The people I know are 
not Black Panthers but they understand the con- 
ditions which go into making Panthers. Most 
have a lot of sympathy for them. I doubt if 
you can find a black person who has not felt 
the oppression that makes Panthers. 

Take what’s been happening to me over the past 
ten years. I thought that when I went into welders train- 
ing, I would be able to get a decent job and make a 
living. It hasn’t turned out that way. In the last ten 
years I have been going from place to place with layoffs 
in between. 

NON-UNION PLANT 

At the last job, I was laid off even though I had 
higher seniority than others. It was a non-union job and 
they hired at low wages. The only way you could make 
any money was with a lot of overtime. The union some- 
times tries to get into shops like these, but there are 
spies around and if you want a union you will get laid 
off fast. 

I was the only black welder in the place. They had 
had one black welder before, but he died from a heart 
attaek when he was in his. thirties. I don’t know if there 
was any connection, but the ventilation in the plant is 
very poor and people sometimes got sick from the 
welding fumes. 

After working there a while, I was transferred out 
to another job. While I was gone, everyone got a raise 
except me. When I came back I asked about it ,and they 
said it was a paperwork bottleneck and would be fixed. 
When I asked again, they said I was a troublemaker. 
Soon after, they laid me off. 

AIRCRAFT PLANT 

I have worked at a couple of aircraft plants in the 
past few years. At one, I had to go down five times 
after applying for the job in order to get in. Each time 
I was supposed to take welding tests, but the man who 
was to give them wasn’t around. Finally another worker 
said, “Are you going to hire him or not, he has been 
here five times.” So they hired me as a maintenance 
welder. 

The supervisor, who was not there when I was 
hired, came back to work, looked at me, went into the 
office, came back out and stared at me and then said 
to me, “I guess you know we do not need three mainte- 
nance welders.” 

So he sent me over to tool and die and had me weld 
something with three guys in ties and suits looking at 
me. They said the place I welded was about as good 
as the welding done by people in the department, but 
that they were looking for someone a little better than 
that. 

I was then sent to production and after a while a 
foreman came over and said he wanted to give me a 
quality check. He gave me a cold plate to weld. It is 
hard to weld without warming up the plate, but that 
was what I had to do. It looked good except for a small 
surface crack. I asked to do it again and he said no, 
it was only a quality check. But later he came back and 
said I did not pass and wanted to fire me. 

30 DAYS MORE 

The union got the company to give me 30 days 
more. On the job another worker gave me some test 
samples to work out. During those 30 days I went out 
to another company and passed all the welding tests 
they gave. I went to the other company in order to have 
some tests on file if the aircraft company tried to say 
I failed the next test. There was no trouble the next 
time around. 

I could go on with a lot more companies. It seems 
that either a black welder isn’t faired, or if he is, he 
gets lots of harassment and is soon laid off. 

—Black Welder 


(Continued from Page 1) 

catch in a week; thousands of eggs come from one fish. 
So it is pollution in the water that has destroyed practi- 
cally all the fish. And many of those we catch today 
taste different from those we caught in the early days.” 
I have heard workers say they have caught fish that 
tasted oily. 

OCEANS NOT SPARED 

The report is correct that says Lake Erie is a dead 
lake. We know that from experience. But other Great 
Lakes are also dead because of pollution. I feel it is the 
same in the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, with oil and other pollution. I saw on T.V. where 
some hundred and fifty whales swam far out of the At- 
lantic Ocean to a sandy beach on the Florida coast, pre- 
ferring to die there than in the polluted water of the 
ocean. The whales were found alive on the beach and 
were carried back out into the deep waters of the ocean. 
They swam directly back to the beach. 

I could not accept the biologists’ theory that those 
whales just had decided to commit suicide, or their 
thoughts had turned in reverse. I am sure what caused 
them to do this was something wrong with the water 
and air where they were in the ocean, and the statement 
the biologists gave was in order not to frighten or arouse 
the public. 

Some months ago a group erf scientists were speak- 
ing on the subject of air and water pollution, and how 
we are at the danger point. They showed pictures of a 
tour of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans during which 
every pelican nest they came upon had eggs with shells 
so thin they would crush when touched. They said the 
birds could not sit on those eggs to hatch them, and 
many were crushed as soon as they were laid In the 
next four or five years there won’t be any pelicans or 
sea gulls in the Atlantic Ocean as a result of the pesti- 
cides and water pollution. 

35 YEARS OF LIFE? 7 

One worker told about a conference of scientists 
held in Sweden at the same time the first two astronauts 
were landing on the moon. At the conclusion of the con- 
ference, a leading scientist gave a report on pollution 
and he stated that at the present rate, life on this planet 
has from 35 to 100 years to survive. He said that some 
disagreed with his timetable, but everyone there agreed 
with his conclusions. He said if mankind does not want 
to destroy itself, we better stop now, turn around' and 
begin to do something about it quickly. 

With the knoweldge and know-how in the world 
with its wealth, there is no need for this condition to 
exist, just as there is no need for a large part of the 
peoples of this world go to bed hungry, to live in 
poverty and misery, while the small minority have an 
abundance of wealth taken from those in poverty! This 
seems to be the basis of science today. 

REVOLUTION THE ONLY WAY 

There must be a complete change in those societies 
fnat produce only for wealth. This means a revolutionary 
change, with the unity of science and labor and those 
in poverty to make conditions stop and turn around, to 
solve the world crisis and begin to correct the inhuman 
conditions that exist in the world today. 

If it is all left to the capitalists to feed people to 
correct poverty and pollution problems, then they can 
also stop and throw the world back into the same condi- 
tion. But if the change comes through the revolutionary 
struggle of the unity of science and workers, this would 
mean that workers and science achieve it themselves, 
and no one can take it away. The power must be taken 
out of the hands of a few masters and put in the con- 
trol of the masses. Only then can we solve all the prob- 
lems, including pollution, that are affecting us so badly 
today. 

Health industry like any other 

For the past few years this writer, a health industry 
worker at an Ann Arbor, Michigan hospital, has shared 
the Marxian idea of a sane society with co-workers of 
many shops (departments). 

Their individual reactions have been reflective, of 
course, of personal experiences. House keeping, laundry 
and dietary (kitchen) workers — relegated to the lower 
caste (money) levels of our class-divided society-— relate 
most readily to the robbery or exploitation aspect of their 
lalmrs. Maintenance (engineering), technicians, nurses 
and doctors of the higher caste divisions of this class- 
divided society have indicated more concern about (he 
destruction of our natural environment, includin g people. 

Like the students who are workers-m-training to do 
their money thing, many health industry workers, whose 
work is the production of the most vital commodity, 
reasonably healthy and therefore exploitable people, are 
turning on to the need for meaningful involvement in 
policy-making or working rules. 

Recently a nurse concurred that the growing chaos 
in our industry is a result of planning by people outside 
of working areas. Like some school teachers, I am in- 
terested in the idea of their election of principals and 
other administrators. This nurse was thumbs-up for 
such a concept iff industrial democracy. However, said 
she, “O.K., but (hen we will need to own the hospital”! 

— A Health Industry Worker 

Ana Arbor 
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Cut-backs 
and racism 
hit foremen 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

(Editor’s note: A worker at the Chrysler Mack plant 
gave me this story.) 

We have had three major cut-backs in production 
since Nixon and his Republican government announced 
there would be more unemployment in order to curb 
inflation, and they are saying there will be even more. 
Yet we all know that prices have continued to go higher 
and higher. I cannot give the exact number of workers 
who have been laid off, but I do know that before the 
layoffs, there were 600 workers on the afternoon shift 
and today there are only 25. , 

It is said those 25 are just there because the com- 
pany has several foremen and one superintendent they 
want to keep on the payroll. There have been many fore- 
men laid off. The mad rush for production continues, 
with an abundance of foremen for the amount of jobs 
left, rushing and running workers, hoping this will keep 
them on the company payroll- On the job where we work, 
there was never more than one foreman. Now we have 
five. Some jobs have as many as eight, although some 
of these will be cut back and some will be put in the 
street. They say the company has to let them work out 
their two weeks notice. 

BLACK FOREMAN LAID OFF 

One can see racism working in this plant as openly 
as anywhere in society. Since the layoff became so 
severe, every black foreman who had taken any indep- 
endent stand, or made any complaint or disagreement 
in regard to a black worker, was the first to go. 
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WORLD POWER PUNS OF US. AND RUSSIA 
KEEP MIDDLE EAST CRISIS AT BOIUNC POINT 


By O. Domanski 


One black foreman had five years. They say his 
trouble began after he enrolled in college. The company 
pays part of their schooling, and encourages it, but they 
must know the subjects the foremen are taking. This 
black foreman had taken up Black Studies. It was said 
the company at first refused to pay, but after he threat- 
ened to expose their policy, they paid it. 

Several weeks before this foreman was laid off, he 
and several other black foremen were walking through 
the plant when a white superintendent driving a golf 
cart with empty seats in the back drove up and said, 
“Hi, boys, jump on the back there, and I’ll take you to 
your jobs.” The other blacks jumped on, but this one 
said, “No thanks, I’ll walk, if you weie speaking to me. 
Tire boys are already hanging on.” 

Another man was one of the first blacks to become 
a foreman after the company decided to accept them. 
Many whites had made supervision after he did, and 
some of them he had to train for the company. Yet 
nearly every one was holding a higher position than he 
was, including some hand-picked blacks. He had a col- 
lege degree, and a year ago he asked why he could not 
get upgraded. His salary was $15 a week less than most 
of the other foremen’s. They called him in and said, 
(Continued on Page 1) 


The ever-increasing bombing raids of Israel 
into Egyptian territory; the never-ceasing Arab 
terrorist attacks; the constant exchange of warn- 
nings between Russia and the U.S.; the ever- 
more-complicated arms deals and double deals 
of the Big Powers with the Israelis and the 
Arabs — have resulted in a seething situation in 
the Middle-East, which is neither all-out war nor 
any semblance of peace. That is precisely what 
Russia and the U.S. want. It is they who are 
keeping the pot boiling, at the same time they 
are hoping to keep it just short of boiling over. 

The official Nixon position is one of “even-handed- 
ness,” and the latest bombing of an industrial metal 
factory outside Cairo that killed some 70 civilian workers 
and injured scores of others, gave the U.S. a chance to 
openly condemn Israel — and still show their “even- 
handedness” by condeming, in the same statement, the 
Arab terrorist attack on an Israeli plane two days before 
at an airport in Munich, Germany. 

Russia makes no such pretense— but openly gives 
uncritical and unprincipled support to a so-called “Arab 
Socialism” that includes everything from Nasser’s Egypt 


to the feudal monarchies of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 

The one thing that both Russia and the U.S. agree 
upon is that they, the Big Powers, do all the real decid- 
es. Nothing so exposes the real truth of the Middle 
East crisis as the fact that it is the “Big Four”— Russia 
the U.S., France and Britain— who met on Dec. 18 to’ 
discuss an 11 point peace proposal, without even enter- 
taining a thought of whether either Arabs or Israelis 
should have anything to say about their own fate. 

On the other hand, the one thing that the June 1967 
war taught them was that neither Russia nor the US 
can count on being able to control their spheres of in- 
fluence. Neither Russia nor the U.S. wanted the war of 
1967. In both cases, despite whatever promises they had 
given their respective “sides”, when the war broke out 
and it came down to delivering the real goods, both 
Russia and the U.S. welched. 

ISRAEL’S MOVE TO THE RIGHT 

The most serious development in the Middle East 
since the June ’67 war has been the growing move to 
the right within Israel itself. It was the naked threat of 
annihilation, the real fear of genocide, that forged the 
unity in Israel, won it world sympathy and the Six-Day 
war. Since then, the war hawks in Israel have taken 
advantage of the “forced unity” to move against anyone 
trying to work for an independent and socialist position 
against Israeli imperialism. 

It is true that Israel remains the only Middle East 
nation with a legal Communist Party (in fact, two of 
them), and that the 120 seats of its Knesset (Parliament) 
are shared not only by three major blocks, but by a 
number of smaller parties and groups. Yet the power of 
the war hawks has become so great that not only was 
Uri Avnery, the editor of “Ha-olan Hazeh,” and leader 
of the “New Force” group, recently ejected from the 
Knesset — but even the mild difference of opinion among 
Cabinet ministers about Israel’s position was totally 
denied, when it was reported that Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban recently tried to propose a conciliatory 
approach to the Arabs. (Premier Meir was reported to 
have scoffed at the idea, while Defense Minister Moshe 
Dayan read a newspaper when Mr. Eban was speaking). 

The atmosphere has become such in Israel that it 
has become almost impossible for independent revolu- 
tionary socialists to make any headway in trying to 
encourage a fraternity from below between Arab and 



Strikers and their supporters block scab’s car at Fruehauf strike 

Striking Fruehauf workers battle scabs, cops 


Three hundred clerical workers, 80 per cent of them 
women, have been on strike against Fruehauf ■ Trailer 
since Nov. 19, 1969. The office workers elected UAW 
Local 889 in May of 1969, and since then the company 
has refused to negotiate a contract. 

In recent weeks, the police have increasingly clubbed 
and arrested picketing strikers and supporters. The com- 
pany’s latest responses to the picket lines have been to 
build a cat-walk from the parking lot to the building so 
the scabs no longer have to face the strikers, and to try 
to get an injunction against mass picketing. 

The stories beloiv were written by two of the 
strikers: 

Detroit, Mich.— The cops have been really 
brutal. They’ve hit several people with their 
clubs, and they’re always shoving the women — 
punching us in the chest with their sticks. 

Fruehauf has been holding out on negotiating a 
contract because they really don’t want us to have a 
union. The factory workers in their plants are unionized 
—they’re in the UAW — but they’re men. Most of us 
clerical workers are women. Office workers have never 


The company is really horrible to their employees, 
especially to women. For example, my supervisor there 
is a woman. She should have been given a promotion 
five years ago, but they kept hiring men off the street 
to take the job. The men kept quitting, so finally the 
company gave up trying to keep men on the job and 
gave it to her. But I’m sure she’s not getting the same 
salary the men got. That’s one of the things we’re de- 
manding to have in the contract, that people be pro- 
moted on the basis of seniority and not brought in from 
the outside. 

What happened to me, jnst because I’m a woman, 
was that I was supposed to get a promotion, but they 
wouldn’t give it to me because they said that since I 
was getting married, I wouldn’t be staying there much 
longer. This was totally false. 

Right now the company is trying to get an injunc- 
tion against mass picketing. I don’t think it will hurt 
us as long as it’s just against us and not the outside 
people that have been helping us on the line. I think 


had a union at a Fruehauf plant. , (Continued on Page 2) 


Israeli. But the reality of the situation that all must face 
is that Israel is now an occupying force — and resistance 
against it has emerged on an ever-increasing scale. 

Before the Six-Day war, the Fatah irregular forces 
had the support only of Syria. Now they have the back- 
ing of most of the Arab states— and seem to be actually 
in control in Jordan. It is estimated that there are at 
least 5,000 to 6,000 active guerrilla fighters in the Fatah, 
Saika, Popular Liberation Front, and other such organi- 
zations. More important, they can count on considerable 
support from the Arab refugees who have cause enough 
to hate Israel. Most important of all, in addition to the 
286,000 Arabs who lived inside Israel before the 1967 
war, there are now over a million Arabs in the captured 
territories. In short, the “enemy” now includes not 
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: Truck contract ignored, 
workers want a strike 

New York, N.Y. — I work for a medium-sized 
trucking company in the garment center. It 
is a Teamster shop of course, but there is not 
much sign of the union except for the pay. One 
of the owners sits on the arbitration board, and 
company and union are so close we can rely on 
the union only so far for protection. 

I was nearly fired last week just for bringing up 
the union contract. Lunch is supposed to begin at 1 p.m. 
unless we are offered a short lunch and an extra hour 
of overtime pay, but the office pushes past that as much 
as they can. When work is really heavy, men on the 
platform might not get to eat till 2:30 and without the 
overtime unless somebody puts up a fight. 

One day I told the supervisor at 1 p.m. I was going 
to lunch. He started shouting at me and pointing at 
all the trucks that had to be loaded for the afternoon, 
and ended up telling me I was fired. An older worker 
came over to the boss and offered to say I had been 
loafing on the job, because he couldn’t fire me for just 
demanding my rights. I would have been out on the 
street, three years seniority and all, but an experienced 
driver who always stands up to anyone pulling a fast 
one came over, put down the company suck-up to his 
face, and said he was going to lunch too. 

We have the union but to get anywhere we need the 
men, for really we are the union. The last place I 
worked, if one man was harassed, no truck would move 
that day until the matter was settled. Here enough men 
are afraid that they will be acting alone and be tired 
too that it hurts our working together. We had a walkout 
last year because the company hires men low on the 
list only two days of holiday weeks so they don’t get 
paid for the holiday. One-third of the men came in 
anyway, so enough goods moved that the company could 
hold out until all the men came back. 

Our contract expires the end of March, and even the 
cautious ones are talking strike, lining up jobs for April, 
and preparing for at least a month strike. One driver 
told me he was ready to strike just to see the owners 
sit and look at their empty trucks, not a carton moving, 
and not a dime flowing in. The men are all sure we will 
be united, so enthusiasm is building already. We may 
not get far ahead, but we can at least catch up wbat 
inflation has taken away since the last contract. 

Columbia workers form 
rank mid file group 

New York, N.Y. — This summer and early 
fall, the workers at Columbia University (where 
I work) were getting more and more depressed 
and there are still lots of grievances to settle. 
When we first unionized into Local 1199 of the 
Drug & Hospital Workers’ Union (see back issue 
of N&L for stories on unionization at CU) the 
workers felt that their grievances would be 
solved, and they believed in the union. 

START RANK AND FILE PAPER 

You know the workers had to believe or they 
wouldn’t have fought so hard to get in. But, when we 
saw after the contract was signed that things weren’t 
too drastically different, everybody got really depressed, 
and the University started to crack down on things they 
were lenient about before. 

People’s reactions to this ranged from statements 
that the union people were taking money from Columbia, 
to feelings that the union people were just incompetent 
idiots. There is a large range of ideas on how to make 
the union responsive to the membership. 

Some people feel they are paying their dues and the 
union reps should work as bard for them as they have to 
for Columbia. A second group want to run the union for 
themselves. They don’t want just a responsive union but 
one in which they are responsible for its function. And 
a smaller group of radical members see the union as only 
an intermediate stage — something necessary to protect 
them now but not something that will be necessary in a 
better society. 

But anyway, we are working together. The rank and 
file members of 1199 at Columbia have gotten together 
at several meetings and drew up a list of demands for 
more say in the running of their chapter and for better 
representation by the union. 

We’ve been working on a rank and file paper, and 
we’ve gotten stories from workers in the other union 
local (241 of the Transport Workers Union) on campus 
and from unorganized workers too. We did this because 
we needed better communication between the workers 
in the two unions and the unorganized workers. 

I’m hopeful that our paper, “Speak Out,” will get 
everyone together, and publicize our problems enough 
so the union will have to put the screws on Columbia or 
look real bad. 

— C.U. 1199er 
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Miners and Ford workers on strike in Belgium 


Belgium — The miners in two mines near 
Genk, a town in Belgium’s mining center near 
the Ruhr Valley, have been on strike for five 
weeks, along with some 21-23,000 miners in the 
entire region. At the Ford auto factory on the 
other side of town, the workers have been strik- 
ing for a little over a week. 

We visited one mine, Winterslag, where there was a 
gathering of about 200 workers of Blemish, Italian, 
Greek, Spanish, Turkish, Morrocan, and Portuguese 
origin. It seems that language poses a big problem 
and this is something the mine owners always play on. 

40 NATIONALITIES 

We were told that 40 different nationalities are rep- 
resented in the town, and 30 in the mine itself. 

Our first imprssion of the miners was their age — 
most are in their 30’s and 40’s, and almost none are 
young. According to a member of Hie Miner’s Force 
Committee, there is a team of about 80 workers who 
must keep going in or the mines fall apart (floods, 
electrical breakdowns, etc.). Aside from them, there 
are only IS to 20 scabs. 

The Miner’s Force is known for its position against 
the unions. The workers no longer allow the unions the 
pretense of posing as the workers’ representatives. 

New police state bill 
threat to every worker 

Late last month, with little publicity, the 
U.S. House of Representatives overwhelmingly 
passed a bill that would give the Secretary of 
Defense and the President dictatorial powers to 
investigate and fire any worker in virtually every 
major plant in the country. 

The bill, the Defense Facilities and Industrial 
Securities Act of 1970, gives the Secretary of 
Defense power to designate any plant as a de- 
fense related facility. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent to conduct investigations by a special com- 
mission concerning any person or organization 
jn these plants, and allows the President to 
summarily fire or deny a job to anyone found 
to be a subversive by the Commission. 

BILL PASSES HOUSE 

The bill is a new effort of the old House Un-American 
Activities Committee (HUAC), now operating under the 
name “House Internal Securities Committee,” to create 
a police state. It passed by a vote of 279-65 after only 
a couple hours of debate, mostly by Congressmen speak- 
ing about the subversive menace in this country. Only 
two days of committee hearing were ever held. The 
AFL-CIO gave its support to the bill. 

The House is using this legislation to get around 
numerous court decisions which have struck down nation- 
al security programs as too vague. But, the new bill gives 
the government greater power. Institutions which come 
within the scope of the bill don’t have to handle classified 
material or be defense-connected in any specific way. 
Instead, the Secretary of Defense must simply certify 
that their “disruption or damage would cause a serious 
delay in essential services in times of emergency.” 

THREATENS ALL WORKERS 

Once the Secretary has made this determination, the 
President decides who may or may not have access to 
these facilities. Any person or organization may be in- 
vestigated even if no classified information is involved. 
Under this provision any group, whether a radical labor 
group, a caucus within the union, or a union itself can 
be invesigated — as well as any worker. 

People can be forced to testify against their will by 
threat of loss of their job if they don’t cooperate. And, 
moreover, a person can be found subversive not just, be- 
cause of membership in an organization, but by affilia- 
tion with an organization. Under this definition, for ex- 
ample, every person who went to the Washington Mobili- 
zation is affiliated with the Communist Party since the 
Party was one of the sponsors of the march. 

Once a person has been declared subversive he can 
have a “fair hearing,” but does not have the right to 
confront his accusers. 

The bill is not yet law. It must first pass the Senate, 
but the fact that the House passed the bill overwhelm- 
ingly should show what direction the country is moving 
in. There has been fantastic silence on the bill by the 
press and television, and the tactics of the bill’s sup- 
porters are to sneak the bill through Congress. 

Order your copy now J 
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From all that 1 can gather, the M. F. has a real base 
among the workers. Although the miners tend to mistrust 
or ignore any group from the outside, they seem to 
accept M.F. on the basis of its clear position. 

FORD ARMORED CAMP 

Later we went to the Ford factory. It is a large, 
isolated place, completely surrounded by barbed wire. 
When we got there toe two avenues in front were lined 
with cars and workers, this time almost all young 
workers, for miles. As we headed toward the gate 
a helicopter swooped overhead, and out came two army 
jeeps at the head of a column of trucks carrying 
soldiers. They were followed by seven buses full of 
scabs, largely technicians and other white-collar office 
workers as we found out later. 

The busses were protected in front by heavy grilling 
on the wind shields and in the back by a few more 
truck-loads of soldiers, a truck carrying a water tank, 
and about 50 soldiers running on either side to “clear 
off” the watching workers. 1 was surprised at the 
number of men and the expense the owners considered 
necessary to make less than 300 scabs work. Later we 
learned that we had just missed a small riot (gas bombs, 
hoses, etc.) when the afternoon shift went In. 

The strikers’ demands are: 

1. An increase in wage for all categories of 15 francs 
and salaries equal to those at Ford-Antwerpen. 

2. A 40-hour week (immediately). 

3. 13th month included (a bonus at the end of the 
year). 

4. Equal wages for men and women; equal pay for 
equal work. 

5. Equal wages for old and young. 

6. An end to overtime. 

The strikers’ tract also opposed the position of itjie 
unions. Since 1961 the unions have been able to maintain 
a “social peace,” a phrase which the workers now turn 
to ridicule as they show that their demands must be 
gained through their forms or organization. 


Fniehauf on strike 

(Continued from Page 1) 

the big demonstration by Women’s Liberation was really 
good. ' ;!•.] : v. 

FOR WOMEN’S LIBERATION 

I’m all for “Woman Power.” When Women’s Libera- 
tion first came down, it was in the middle of January, 
and we were all kind of down in the dumps because 
it was freezing out there, and it was just the same old 
faces we’d seen for two months. We were cold aqd 
disgusted. Women’s Liberation came and helped move 
us, and gave us spirit to keep going. 

Last week there was a rumor going around that 
some people wanted to go back to work. I don’t think 
many felt that way. If we went back to work without 
a contract we’d be insane. I certainly wouldn’t do it; 
I’d get another job first, and I have four years senior- 
ity there. — Woman Striker 

• 

I’m a black test technician, and I worked at Frue- 
hauf for over two years. They hired another man who 
had no previous experience, and started him off at $60 
more than I was getting, and I had to train him. I 
went to my boss, and he told me that I wasn’t allowed 
to talk about salaries. 

I think that the union has been lenient with the 
company as far as bargaining is concerned. And Frhe- 
hauf is adamiant. They say if they give us our demands, 
they’ll have to give them to all their employees, that 
they’re not negotiating for 300 people but for 4,000. 

UNIONS FINK 

The hourly workers in the shop are in the UAW, 
Local 155. They can’t go on strike with us because 
they have a no-strike clause in their contract. We’re 
trying to get everyone to take turns on sick-leave, but 
1 guess that’s affecting their pockets and they’re just 
not with us. 

As far as other unions are concerned, like the 
skilled trades, they just drive right through our picket 
lines. They say that their unions say our strike isn’t 
recognized as an official strike. 

I got arrested on the picket line. A cop abont 30 
feet away from a group of us got hit with a snowball. 
All the cops turned around, and one said, “Get the 
colored guy.” So they grabbed me, and I hadn’t done 
anything. ; j. 

A lot of times we have only women on a line. The 
scabs and truck drivers laugh in the women’s faces 
and say, “Who do you think you’re stopping?” What 
we need is a lot more men out there. 

One day at the back gate, the cops got belligerent 
and made their own picket line to keep us off the 
driveway. One of the women asked if she could cross 
the driveway. The cop turned and spit on her and 
laughed. When I heard about that, I just felt like kick- 
ing every cop there. 

That’s the way the cops treat us all the time. 
They hit you over the head and think nothing of it. 
It seems to me like the cops work for Fruehauf. 

—Man Striker 
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LA. aircraft workers' open letter 


Los Angeles, Cal. — This letter is being re- 
leased to make you aware of violations of fed- 
eral law being committed by the Blue Slate 
Election Committee which conducts all elections 
in Local 887 (North American Rockwell). These 
violations were committed despite the fact that 
membership candidates informed Bill Leslie, 
Chairman of the Election Committee, that these 
procedures were in violation of federal law. The 
response of Bill Leslie, a paid member of La- 
cayo’s staff, was that he couldl care less. 

After the election, held May 1 and 2, 1969, candidates 
for president, Bob Stevens, and for trustee, Richard 
Beesley, protested the election to the federal government 
as prescribed under the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

CANDIDATES HARASSED 

Many membership committee candidates have been 
unduly harassed by the company since running for offices. 
An outstanding example of this is Bob Stevens, candidate 
for president, who had been an employee of the company 
for seven and a half years and had never received 
demerits. 

Since offering his services to the members of Local 
887, to serve as their president, Bob has received a total 
of 80 demerits and eight days off without pay, for 
alleged violations of company rules. Twenty demerits 
were given for the two days Bob was off work on May 
1 and 2, to coordinate the distribution of approximately 
10,000 membership committee sample ballots and 30 
election observers. 


These 20 demerits and time off would not have been 
given if Hank Lacayo, head of the Blue Slate and 
president of Local 887, had written a letter to the 
company (per union contract) excusing candidates’ ab- 
sence. Lacayo refused to write a letter and has done 
nothing about the demerits. 

CONTRACT VIOLATED 

As we all know, the company has announced that it 
is assigning to inspection the running of functional tests 
and trouble shooting. Many inspectors and technicians 
are concerned about the company transferring many 
employes from the engineering department into inspec- 
tion to fill jobs created by this change. They are con- 
cerned about the effect this will have on bargaining unit 
technicians and mechanics who are surplus, as well as 
the hardship put on the inspectors who have not previ- 
ously performed this work. 

The seniority coordinator, Ray Selinsky, and wage 
coordinator Ben Aceves, who were appointed by Hank 
Lacayo, have refused to accept and process any personal 
grievances, but are handling the matter under one mass 
grievance. Employees who did not have personal griev- 
ances in the $300,000 N-10 case did not get any pay. 

We have been advised by a labor attorney that since 
the company and the union refuse to recognize us as 
individuals in this matter, our best means of protection 
is to form a group of the affected employees and petition 
the company and the union for our rights as guaranteed 
to us under the union contract. The company knows this 
change is a violation of the contract and will not 
reassign this work out of line of seniority to employees 
who have not performed this work in the past. 

— North American worker 
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4. Why are they trying to force women out of Fleet- 
wood? 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich . — Workers in Dept. 10 passed out this 
leaflet at Fleetwood. It got a big reaction. 

GM is forcing us out of Fleetwood. Where 
is our union? Last Wednesday, 30 workers in 
the hot rod section of Dept. 10 lost their jobs 
when their section was packed up and moved 
to Euclid, Ohio. They were allowed to bump in 
Cut and Sew. But the move resulted in 30 wom- 
en from Cut and Sew being sent to other depts, 
most of them to the paint shop. This is no job 
for a lady. 

f ’it! 

We would like to know why the union hasn’t done 
anything about this moving before now. They could at 
least have tried to get women better placements. Rumors 
about the moving have been gong on for a year now. 
Rut the women weren’t told anything definite until it 
was time to move. Why was this kept quiet? The union 
must have known about it, but they ignored us when 
we asked for help. Vice-president Garrison said there 
was nothing they could do about it. He said: “You’ll be 
placed in some kind of job.” That was it. Garrison and 
Kelly take turns being president and vice-president of 
Hie local, tout neither of them do anything for ns. And 
Hie general foreman told one of the women: “Be glad 
yon have a job cause the other girls will get worse — 
or nothing at all.” Are GM and the union in a con. 
spiracy to get rid of women? 

During World War II — when the auto companies 
needed women — they worked. Now, the company wants 
to get rid of us so they are moving our jobs to Ohio, 
and putting us on jobs designed for men. How would 
you like your mother or sister to work in the paint shop? 
And, if they are sending us to the paint shop, how long 
will it be before they send women to the body shop? 

Many of us think they are trying to force women 
to do work — like paint and body — so we will just quit, 
and save the company’s having to pay us compensation. 
The whole point of this moving is to throw the women 
out. Qute a few women at Fleetwood used to be on wel- 
fare, Everybody says people on welfare should get a job. 
They want people to be working, but then they throw 
them out of their jobs. 

And the union hasn’t done anything about the com- 
pany’s not paying benefits to people on sick leave 
either. They are cheating workers out of what the con- 
tract says we are supposed to get. And because they 
aren’t paying sick leave benefits, the women sent 
to the paint shop can’t even take sick leave if they get 
sick in there. 

1. Why has Hie union failed us? What do we get 
lor our dues? 

2. Why did the company keep us in the dark until 
the last minute? 

3. Why are women being placed in the paint shop? 


WE DEMAND TO BE TREATED LIKE HUMAN 
BEINGS AND AMERICAN CITIZENS. WE ARE PART 
OF THIS SOCIETY. WE DEMAND A DECENT JOB 
FOR ALL WORKERS IN DEPT. 10. STOP FORCING 
US OUT OF THE PLANT. 

— Fleetwood Workers 

Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich. — In the Dearborn Assembly 
Plant now we’re having a hell of a problem. 
The pork-chop politicians are playing politics 
with people’s jobs. Recently we had an incident 
in the assembly plant where two and a half 
committeemen were cut because of a popula- 
tion change in the building. The two commit- 
teemen that were cut were the most militant 
ones in the building. They were the ones that 
didn’t go along with the administration. 

The committeeman who was cut on days, A1 Robin- 
son, was probably the strongest one in the assembly 
plant. It was known that he didn’t go along with the 
administration. He stayed on the floor and tried to do 
a decent job for the guys. Union President Dorst was the 
one who got him out. Before the cut in committeemen, 
Dorst redistricted his area so he had the least people. 
Then Dorst said he just took the one with the least 
people. That way it looked legitimate, but It was really 
a stacked deck. Now A1 Robinson is back on the line 
and the man who is now our committeeman is a hand- 
picked Dorst man. He goes along with whatever he is 
told. 

GRIEVANCES WORTHLESS 

Since the cut, workers are being written up without 
representation, without the presence of a committeeman. 
Before the cut, the committeemen were already over- 
loaded. The average population per committeeman was 
about 500, which made it impossible to handle grievances 
at the first stage. Now two of the better committeemen 
were cut away from the representation, the company has 
been taking advantage of this situation. The company is 
just having their way with the whole thing. It seems 
that the union is no longer in the business of protecting 
workers in the DA.P. 

•The foremen do what they want. They tell you what 
you have to do. If you show them your rights in the 
contract book, they laugh at you. But if you tell a 
foreman you’re going to write him up, he’ll get you 
pencil and paper because he knows you can’t hurt him. 

Union rights are now a big joke to them. They say, 
“Write a grievance. In the meantime, take your 30 
days off.” —Production Worker 
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Dying plant 
shows many 
worker abuses 



By John Allison 

Chrysler never changes. High prices forced 
on the car-buying public and low wages and 
bad working conditions forced on its employees. 
In the Chrysler Highland Park plant, job setters 
are being reclassified to lower paying jobs in 
large numbers. 

Foremen are either being laid off or are having to 
go back to production. It’s justice. These same foremen 
who were the worst slave drivers are now getting a 
taste of their own medicine. This isn’t only in the hard 
grind of the work load; it is also in the fear and uncer- 
tainty they all face in not knowing if they are going to 
be laid off the same as the other workers. 

In the past few months, at least 10 foremen have 
been laid off entirely, and about five more were trans- 
ferred to production. 

TRAINING HARD-CORE ENDS 


We also hear that the training program of the hard 
core unemployed for factory jobs has gone completely 
down the drain. The big wheel behind this project was 
Lynn Townsend, Chrysler Corp. president. It was a fine 
thing so long as the government had a “cost-plus” deal 
with management in these programs. Chrysler could 
have its cake and eat it too. It could get money from the 
government for training these workers, and make a profit 
out of their labor when they were placed on production 
in Chrysler plants. 

Chrysler management is now trying to destroy Local 
490 union representation. It’s true that we have a dying 
plant — if it’s not dead already — in the sense that we are 
nearing the end of the phasing out of all production work 
here. We have about 450 workers now. But they need, 
protection if any workers ever did. 

In this kind of situation the company pulls out all 
stops and just doesn’t care about the workers at all. 
Union committeemen are being forced to work where 
they seldom were required to do so before. 

OPEN RACISM 

A real clear racist policy is openly practiced in that 
it is the black committeemen who are forced to work 
while the white committeemen don’t have to. 

Abuses against workers and complete ignoring of 
the contract are every day practices. Female workers 
with 1943 seniority are waiting to be placed in a plant 
in the Detroit area while younger employees have long 
been placed. In many cases, both oid and young workers 
are laid off at the same time. It seems as always that 
the long seniority workers are the ones who get kicked 
in the pants. 

This gives rise to the demand heard more and more 
these days: 30 And Out! That is, after working 30 years 
in auto a worker would be able to retire regardless of 
how old he or she might be. After all that time, they 
want no more up and down; no more feast and fast; and 
no more Democrats and Republicans. Just 30 and OUT. 


Gung-ho foremen at Morris 

Los Angeles, Calif. — There are a lot of 
rumors about cutbacks in the plant and some 
evidence that it may be coming soon. Govern- 
ment contracts are up in March and right now 
the company is working some departments hard 
in order to put out as many parts as possible 
before March. But at the same time they have 
laid-off a number of foremen and have been 
changing things around with work shifts to 
tighten up the plant. 

The foremen that are left after the layoff are now 
all gung-bo. They are working really hard to make sure 
the company won’t get rid of them. You find general 
foremen are now right down on the foremen’s backs, 
right on the floor. It used to be that you didn’t see a 
general foreman in a week, now they are always around. 
Even the project managers are down on the floor. The 
workers have to be busy all the time to try and avoid 
the foremen. Everything is push, push. 

The workers’ attitude to the layoffs is first of all 
they want to know if it is true or not. They do not like 
this waiting arouond to see what happens. A lot of 
workers while not wanting a layoff do not think that it 
will be a tragedy. There is a feeling that if they made it 
through a strike, they think they can make it through 
the layoffs. That’s okay if it is just a layoff, but if it is 
going to be a full-blown recession with a lot of employ- 
ment, then I just don’t know. 

— Norris worker 
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lamimaftffl Polluted minds: Agnew - Nixon - Mitchell - Hoffman 


The polluted minds of the Nixon administration 
have seized upon the popular revulsion against our 
polluted environment to throw a smokescreen around the 
real and pressing issues: the Vietnam war, the growing 
recession with its ever increasing unemployment, the 
rising cost of living, the Hoffmanesque perversion of 
justice. 

The trickle of men returning from Vietnam is being 
used to conceal the real facts of the war: (1) No 
presense even of any useful negotiations at the Paris 
peace table. (2) Far from de-escalating the Vietnam 
war, it is being gradually extended into Laos and Cam- 
bodia. (3) Thailand is now being included in the area 
of “defensive operations,” according to a high Pentagon 
official. 

THEIR PREVENTIVE CIVIL WAR 

The campaign that Agnew is conducting against 
the youth of the country is close to open warfare. His 
attitudes to war resisters, the black community, the 
press and mass media border on hysterical mania. Dar- 
ing to refer to these forces of opposition as a “zoo,” 
Agnew thundered: “I would rather swap the whole damn 
zoo for one platoon of soldiers in Vietnam.” 

His demagoguery creates the type of lynch spirit 
displayed by Judge Hoffman in the trial of the seven 
in Chicago (now extended to nine through inclusion 
of their lawyers), the trial of the Black Panthers in 
New York, the raids of Black Panther offices and the 
murder of their leaders in Chicago, in Berkeley, in 
New York. The appointment of reactionary judges to 
the Supreme Court by Nixon is intended to destroy 
American civil liberties, to overturn recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court, not to mention actual violation of 
the school desegregation law. 

iv Attorney General Mitchell is expanding his police 
state by asking for such measures as wiretapping, 
breaking into homes without warning, limiting the right 
of defendants at trial to know the sources of prosecu- 
tion evidence and reducing the protection of the 4th 
and 5th amendments to the Constitution. As part of 
the Nixon team, Mitchell is ready to do anything he can 
to protect the “Southern way of life.” 

POLLUTION AND MILITARIZATION 

While pollution of our environment is a very real 
threat to our lives and those of future generations, 
Nixon proposes to devote $4 billion over five years to 


the problem, less than $1 billion next year in contrast 
to a $72 billion military budget! He is ready to devote 
$1.5 billion to the useless ABM system; $1.3 billion to 
dry up the supply of “pot” under a disguised “anti- 
crime” program — and vetoed $1.2 billion for education 
as “inflationary.” 

Pollution has been caused primarily by factories 
spewing forth their wastes on the public domain, the 
air we breath, the waters we drink, wash in or boat 
upon. Cities, state institutions, local governments and 
federal installations, through failure to process their 
wastes, are also among the prime polluters. 

The engineering means of ending pollution exist. 
The ways and means to do the job He in the hands of 
the political forces at all stages of government from 
federal to local levels. The need is noi for more laws — 
they have been on the books since 1890 — but for 
enforcement of existing laws and billions of dollars 
necessary to build the plants to process the waste 
material. 

The polluted minds of the Agnew-Nixon-Mitchell- 
Hoffman government in this decadent stage of capitalist 
imperialism are weighted down by fears of the black 


The barbaric contempt sentences meted out by 
Chicago’s Judge Hoffman, not only to the seven “con- 
spiracy” defendants, but to their lawyers as well, have 
shocked and revolted the American people. Without 
even waiting for the jury to return a verdict, Hoffman 
made sure that each and every defendant was placed 
behind bars. His sentence of 4 years and 13 days to Wil- 
liam Kuntsler, chief counsel, was the longest ever given 
in an American court for contempt. 

Hoffman’s use of the contempt power makes a 
mockery of “trial by jury,” as be constituted himself 
prosecutor, judge and jury. Judge Hoffman is, of course, 
not alone in this crime. His moves were directed by 
an administration in Washington anxious to test its 
plans for open warfare against the American masses. 

The sentences given to attorneys Kuntsler and 
Weinglass represent blatant attempts to terrorize radical 
lawyers and strip the movement of legal defenses in the 


revolution, the youth revolt, the women’s liberation 
movement, and the anti-war feelings of the great mass 
of Americans, They are constantly thinking up new ways 
of carrying out their preventive civil war at home and 
pouring billions into the imperialist war in Vietnam, 
Far from being up to seriously fighting pollution — and 
science tells us that only 30 years are left for the 
survival of mankind if our polluted environment is not 
improved — the reactionary Nixon administration is look- 
ing for ways to make “the consumers” instead of the 
capitalistic producers pay the cost of improving the 
environment. 

All it really is doing is using the mass fear of polta- 
tion to try to pollute the minds of people, to divert them 
from mass outbursts against the Vietnam war, against 
recession and unemployment. Thereby the administra- 
tion hopes to prevent a unity of these forces with the 
black revolution, and dull their senses to the new ban* 
barism of U.S. courts. 

As the latest demonstrations against the Hoffman 
barbarisms have shown, the Nixon administration fools 
only itself The forces of opposition are girding for the 
many battles to come. 


growing wave of political trials. These lawyers, many :of 
whom got their experience defending freedom fighters 
in the South, now are obstacles to Nixon’s campaign 
of political repression. 

But as Hoffman handed down his sentences, other 
lawyers assumed the defense. And, unlike the McCarthy 
period to which Nixon wants to return, tens of thousands 
poured into the streets In almost every major American 
city to protest the verdict and the system that produced 
it. As the black masses reacted to the assassinations 
of the Black Panthers by a protest heard all over the 
country, so white youth have identified with the de- 
fendants in Chicago. 

Hoffman and Nixon have tried to jail seven “con- 
spirators” and their lawyers. This is their mistake. 
There aren’t seven “conspirators” against their racist, 
capitalist system, but millions of youth, blacks, women 
and workers. They can not jail them all. 


The Chicago trial: They can't jail us all 



CHICAGO NINE 

Since the civil rights movement, a 
j whole new breed of lawyers has grown 
up in this country. They have been 
V trying to use the law in new creative 
ways. The contempt citations in Chicago 
— especially the harsh ones given the 
lawyers— were a clear attempt, so far 
I as we were concerned, to scare off 
j; other lawyers. I don’t believe the at- 
; tempt will work. But the importance of 
: this trial will surely be the effect it 
j will have on little trials in each city, 

| where the defendants— and the lawyers 
! — are not headline names. 

■ Law Student 

Chicago 

* * * 

The demonstration at Ann Arbor after 
i the Chicago convictions were announced 
was nearly spontaneous. There were 
groups that had called a rally, but only 
400 showed up. They marched through 
the streets and the dorms, and people 
were so aroused by the convictions that 
by the time the march got downtown 
they had nearly 5,000 with them. The 
police cut them off and soon the hos- 
pitals were full of beating victims. 

The whole point of the convictions was 
to terrorize people. But instead, they 
infuriated them. We were amazed when 
we heard that even in Lawrence, Kansas, 
3,000 people turned out to protest. 

Protester 
Ann Arbor 

* * * 

I never saw people so upset. At the 
bookstore at our university where I work 
people who have never been considered 
very radical were crying. One guy I know 


said it was the last straw, went out to 
apply for his passport, and is leaving 
the country. 

University Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

The situation in the Middle East is 
depressing. I keep looking for some 
signs that the powers— big and little- 
do not control everything. Some sign of 
activity “from below,” as you always 
put it. But all you keep hearing about 
are official bombings and terrorist bomb- 
ings. What kind of “new world” can 
emerge from bombings? 

Student 

California 

* * * 

All the big powers seem perfectly 
willing to keep pouring arms into the 
Middle East, but it is Arabs and Jews 
who are getting killed. It seems as 
though both America and Russia want 
to keeping giving their respective 
“sides” just enough to keep them shoot- 
ing at each other, but not enough to 
make it a full-scale thing. Otherwise, 
why is Nixon hemming and hawing over 
the new jets Israel has been asking for? 
And why is Nasser complaining that 
the jets he gets from Russia aren’t 
capable of carrying enough bombs far 
enough to be a match for Israel’s? 

Nasser has lately even been complain- 
ing that he has “more planes than 
pilots” to fly what he’s got which sounds 
like a request for Russians to fly them. 

He should remember that Russia and 
China have already proved in Vietnam 
how willing they are to fight to the 


last Vietnamese. I don’t think Russia 
will be dumb enough to get herself into 
the situation in the Middle East that the 
U.S. is in, in Vietnam. 

Student 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

When the Middle East began to get 
hot again, I dug out my copy of the two 
articles on the “Arab-Israeli Collision” 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, to reread what 
you had said about it. I remember that 
I had not been too convinced you were 
right when the first one came out, right 
during the Six-Day war in June ’67. 
There was a lot erf pro-Arab and anti- 
Israeli feeling in the so-called “New 
Left” and maybe that influenced me. 

By the time you came out with the 
new article last year— during the hang- 
ings in Iraq— the "New Left” had proved 
itself so wrong on so many scores, that 
I meant to reread that first article again. 
I just did. They are the best articles 
I have seen anywhere on the subject. 
I am humbled to realize how right you 
were and depressed to realize how my- 
opic the New Left continues to be. 

Activist 

Detroit 

(Editor’s Note: See ad, P. 8) 

* * # 

FROM BRITAIN 

Wilson’s austerity policy has cracked 
up progressively faster over the course 
of 1969. Opening struggles in Fords in 
February were followed by advancing 
wage militancy in transport, municipal 
services, key steel plants particularly 
at Fort Talbot, coal miners, and cur- 
rently nurses and teachers. To date 
there has been little explicit political 
content, but disgust with Labour is lead- 
ing left among the younger miHtants. 

The Paris talks and Nixon’s with- 
drawals have taken steam out of the 
Vietnam protest activity, but the energy 
seems to have been placed into mobili- 
zation around Northern Ireland during 
the past summer and over the year. 


South African racialism. One of the 
Trotskyist outfits is currently turning 
to introduce Vietnam dissention into: tbe 
factories to build base pressures on the 
union bureaucracies; response is low- 
commitment agreement on the part of 
most blokes in the larger factories. 

The socialist currents themselves are 
enormously factionalized, but in a rela- 
tively static way quite unlike the States. 
Orthodox Trotskyism seems to be slid- 
ing slowly backwards, libertarian and 
Maoist tendencies slowly advancing on 
either side. 

JJL 

London 

* » * 

THE BLACK AND POOR 

The people of this nation are not get- 
ting anyplace by frightening each otter 
over white and black power. 

Whites in the north did not seem to 
mind their children going to school to- 
gether with black children years ago. 
But by now white leaders all over Urn 
world are going all out to keep this a 
segregated world. 

The government today is going all out 
to keep the poor people and the black 
people down. President Nixon is very 
happy to have Vice President Agnew 
call out by name those he hates the 
most— the "hippies” and the black peo- 
ple. Agnew was not put in the WMte 
House by the voters. President Nixon 
picked hi m as bis Vice-President so be 
could have someone’ say what he does 
not dare say himself— jnst how much he 
hates all people who are trying to make 
(his an integrated world. 

The people are on to the President and 
the Vice-President both. They know that 
Nixon and Agnew want to keep the 
black and white fighting each oiSier. 
Abraham Lincoln and Karl Marx both 
knew a long time ago that you can’t 
keep a race of people in chains without 

S leeping your whole world in chains. It 
ooks as if that is just what Nixon and 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

The latest news from Nigeria speaks about one 
bright spot — the re-emergence of political opponent 
forces, specifically a Marxist party, Socialist Workers 
party, under Dr. Otegbeye and the trade union movement 
led by Wahal Goodluck. This is very good news indeed, 
but we must also remember that it is precisely these 
forces who refused to answer the question: what happens 
after? at the time, in May 1962, when I discussed with 
them the question of the African Revolutions at the 
crossroads. With this in mind I am reproducing the 
Political Letter I wrote from Africa at that time, and 
I would also ask our readers to read the back issues of 
News & Letters, especially the report by a Nigerian in 
June-July 1963; an exclusive report from Ghana, August- 
Sept. 1963; and my own article in April 1963, “Marxist- 
Ilumanism, Africa and America: Why Not a New Inter- 
national?” which was also printed in Presence Africaine. 
* * * 

Dear Friends: 

There is hardly a day one spends in Africa, especial- 
ly West Africa, when one isn’t torn by such conflicting 
emotions that he is both at a loss for words and so full 
of them that every word, literally, has a double meaning. 
You come to Nigeria and see that there really has been 
no revolution, just a change in Administration. You, 
therefore, listen, inspired, to the opposition — the Nige- 
rian Youth - Congress, the “left” of the Trade Unions 
that talk of “foreign gold” and wish to break with 
ICFTU, the young Hausa rebels that talk of how the 
emirs still rule the North, with “Zik’s help” — the same 
Zik who had been in the forefront of the continental 
revolution long before all other “lefts”— -Nkrumah, Toure, 
Keita — even dreamed of nationalism. Then, suddenly, you 
hear the' “solution” — follow the example of Ghana, the 
single party state, Osagyefo will lead, never mind Europe, 
what is Hungary to us here where Britain holds on, Amer- 
ica horns in, and even the American Negro does not seek 
to return to his “homeland” — and your heart sickens. 

You come to Ghana, and at first you are elated for, 
compared to Lagos, Accra is clean, with wide boulevards 
where but yesterday there was bush, and the general 
public does feel it has had more than a change of Ad- 
ministration; there has been a genuine political revolu- 
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tion. Then you pick up the press — and the adulation of 
Osagyefo, the “Leader,” “Our Light”, “the all-know- 
ing”, “the father of not only our country but all of Afri- 
ca”, “Nkrumahism, our philosophy, our politics, our 
life, and our song” sickens all over again, as if you were 
watching the Kremlin in the heyday of Stalin, “the sun 
of the Himalayas”. 

.* * * 

YOU BEGIN to go deeper into the workers’ ranks — 
those that struck and had to retreat, work overtime with- 
out pay “to make up for loss of time during non-patriotic 
strike” and now must also, out of their small wage, put 
5 per cent to 10 per cent away in forced savings — and 
then you meet some in education who refused to have 
classes in “Nkrumahism” unless at least a pamphlet 
was produced that told them what it is in black and 
white, not just in empty oratory; finally you hear it 
whispered, “Of course, you can’t tell Osagyefo, but 
Russia is awful as a country to live in, their technicians 
are too expensive to keep and not half as efficient as 
they would like you to believe; as for the love the Rus- 
sians are supposed to have for the Africans, forget it, 
it isn’t there.” 

By the time you hear that Nkrumah is also calling 
back the head of the United Africa Co. — the very one 
against whom, back in the 40’s, the strikes were held 
and the revolution unfolded— to bring about “higher labor 
productivity and efficiency” you are ready to write 
Ghana off, too. Then you meet a South African who has 
come for aid and gotten it, or a Gambian who has not a 
single library or bookstore in town, not just reading, but 
literally “eating up” all books on Marx, easily available 
here, and once again you are torn apart. 

* * * 

YOU TRY especially hard to see the positive aspects 
of Pan-Africanism in the best example of it — Sekou 
Toure’s Guinea. Here the press is not so full of the 
“cult of personality.” Rather the numerous quotations 
from Toure are on a theoretical plane — and he has, not 
just an ego like Nkrumah’s, but a theory of “full Re- 
Africanization” so that the single party aspect is pal- 
atable, even “democratic” for it reaches into the small- 
est village level. But in the airport, or at the Ministry 
of Information, there is the white French CPer who 
sums you up in a moment, refuses a visa or follows your 
every move with such suspicion that even if you had 


your African-speaking friends who helped you to get 
down to the people, you really couldn’t find out much. 

And the brush with the Russians and demand that 
Russian ambassador be recalled as responsible for 
stirring up the non-patriotic strikes? Well, if the Rus- 
sians are in disfavor today, the Chinese are the favorite 
ones — obviously Toure thinks that no one can use him — 
but that he can use all for he knows where is going and 
no one is fooling him — neither the French CP nor the 
American capitalists who are also being invited in; 
neither the Russian sputnik nor the Chinese communes 
hold out any fear for him who is full of Africa, Africa, 
Africa. All he needs is labor, labor, labor. 

9 * $ 

You walk with a Woloff friend who says suddenly, 
as he looks at the white settlers and coiffure shops, and 
more shops and more shops, all French owned and De- 
Gaullist, “When the second revolution will come to Sene- 
gal, we will have another Algeria !” 

You try to get away, go into the bush where not 
just neo-colonialism but full colonialism (wave Britannia) 
rules — the colony and protectorate of the Gambia. There 
you will meet up with the coming revolution, with the 
first stages of independence, where the nation is one 
in wanting out, where this oppression and yet the humor 
is there — and you even see the international aspects of 
tribalism. For it is a fact that, whether English or 
French speaking, each African country speaks that of- 
ficial language only in the cities and only for the whites. 
* $ * 

AMONG THEMSELVES, not only in the hinterland, 
but among the sophisticated in the cities, it is the tribal 
language that conveys the small talk and the big ideas 
of freedom, freedom, freedom. And you soon find out 
that it is not only the language of that tribe in that coun- 
try, but the tribe that was also in the other country and 
the one further away yet when they had their own won. 
derful cultures and empires. And so to this day, Woloff 
will take you a long way not only in the Gambia but in 
Senegal, much better than French, in fact, even as 
Hausa will be better for you not only in the north of 
Nigeria, but in Dahomey, and Mandingo, and Fulali, 
and Ibo and Yoruba, and Ewe. Whoever told you the 
Jews were “the rootless cosmopolitans,” the “wandering 
world figure without a country?” Wait till you meet the 
(Continued on Page 7) 


Views 


Agnew want to do. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 

* * » 

When I found out about poor families 
in the Bronx who had no heat or hot 
water since before Christmas, I was 
shocked. I’ve never seen anything so 
awful in my life: the women had to go 
to a fire hydrant on the street with 
buckets and cans to get water, and 
they had their children sleeping in coats, 
pants, and sweat suits to keep warm 
at night. I don’t care whether they were 
black, white, or green: nobody should 
have to live that way. We treat animals 
better than those poor people. 

White Woman Worker 
New York 

9 * * 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I’m very impressed with what I’ve 
read of your “Notes on Women’s Libera- 
tion” pamphlet. So are some of the 
women’s lib. people here. The great 
thing is the number and authenticity of 
those vocies which take the women’s 
liberation question right out of the cate- 
gory of : middle-class resentment, where 
it’s been grounded in Cambridge (often 
despite radical rhetoric) for too long. 
Evviva! 

Instructor 

Boston 

(Editor’s Note: See ad, P. 6) 

9 * * 

FRUEHAUF STRIKE 

I never went for calling policemen 
“pigs/’ But after watching them in ac- 
tion at the Fruehauf picket line, I am 
beginning to understand why the youth 
have contempt for them. Seasoned work- 
ers I have talked with say this is one 
of the dirtiest strikes they have ever 
seen— that is, regarding the action of 
the scabs and the cops who are real 
strike-breakers. They have been arrest- 
ing people who are the most innocent 
of doing anything. And one incident 
would even have been funny, if the 
whole scene were not so sickening. The 


cops had formed a protective barricade 
for the scabs and as the pickets ap- 
proached one of them began to yell at 
the strikers: “Don’t cross our line.” 

Picket 

Detroit 

* • * 

We’re in for a depression. There just 
aren’t any jobs any more. I’ve had a 
part-time job while I’ve been on strike, 
working in a department store. Last 
week, I worked for eight hours, and only 
sold $9 worth of stuff all day. People 
just aren’t buying anything. Nobody has 
the money. I was laid-off from that job 
two days later. I’ve been looking for 
another one, but nothing is available. 

Fruehauf Striker 
Detroit 

* * * 

POLLUTION 

Denby’s “Workers Journal” on Pollu- 
tion last issue was really great. I had 
never thought of what he said about the 
whales, though I had seen it on TV the 
same as he did. The way he mixes real 
theory in with “just plain talk” is 
amazing to me. Intellectuals certainly 
have a lot to learn from reading that 
column. 

Activist 
New York 

* * * 

A series of meetings and seminars 
was held locally for a four-day period 
here dealing with pollution and environ- 
mental decay. Our group made up a 
leaflet which we distributed at one of 
the meetings featuring Margaret Mead. 
After our leaflet was exhausted we sold 
most of our latest N&L bundle with the 
very relevant article by Charles Denby, 
“Pollution threatens human race.” 

SCO 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

Reading about the increased devasta- 
tion of the natural environment and the 
danger to miners resulting from the 
current boom in the coal industry of 
Appalachia, I find it really ironic that 
“ecology action” is so popular suddenly. 
Just as the federal legislation that does 
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exist is so vague as to be meaningless, 
so at our school “ecology action” means 
wearing green armbands and picking up 
garbage on the front lawn. We occasion- 
ally talk about controlling industrial pol- 
lution and the giant corporations respon- 
sible for it, but we never do anything 
about it. 


TWO WORLDS 

It was really a brilliant idea for Raya 
Dunayevskaya to give her column over 
to a black worker last issue. Not only 
did what he had to say make a lot of 
sense, but the very idea of an intellec- 
tual giving her space to a worker is 
unfortunately all too unique. 


Student 
Los Angeles 


Journalist 

Wisconsin 


* * * 
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I’m in my seventies and try to get 
out for a walk when I can. After a long 
spell of snow and cold, the sun came 
out . so bright one day I put on my coat 
and went out to get some fresh air. 
There is no such thing. It stinks. 

Septuagenarian 

Philadelphia 


I was very glad to see Acidi’s letter 
in the “Two Worlds” column last issue. 
It was always clear to me that there 
were two different worlds in my coun- 
try, but he made it very plain so even 
intellectuals could see it. 

Worker 

Detroit 


9 9 * 

AUTOMATED TAXIS 

Last month I wrote about the auto- 
mated taxicabs with the “hotseat” 
meters the company put in to dehuman- 
ize us cabbies. Well, maybe I wrote 
too soon. It seems that, all at once, 
many of the meters in my company’s 
cabs got busted. An older worker once 
told me that no matter what machine 
the bosses dream up to sweat more 
money out of workers, the workers will 
find a way to mess it up. If man made 
it; man can break it too. I hope this 
is what happened with the “hotseats.” 

Taxi Driver 
New York 


85 

The Scottish Morxist-Humanists 
| Announce: 

|| A special pamphlet commemorat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of 
Lenin’s birth, and the 200 anni- 
|| versary of Hegel’s — containing 
|| “Marx’s Debt to Hegel” and “De- 
ll tractors of Lenin”, two essays by 
|f Raya Dunayevskaya. 

I Price: 1 shilling, 6 pence 
(25c American) 

if Advance orders can be sent to: 
|| Harry McShane, 100 Balbeg St.) 
|| Glasgow, 1, Scotland 
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YOUTH 


Young Lords demand 
justice for E. Harlem 


The conspiracy: Jerry 

(Editor’s Note: All the members of the Conspiracy 
were to come here to Los Angeles to speak on the week- 
end of Feb. 14-15. However , the trial went to jury, and 
Judge Julius Hoffman, without waiting for the jury to 
reach a verdict, began to sentence the defendants and 
their lawyers to jail for “contempt.” Four went to jail 
immediately. The other three defendants were not al- 
lowed to leave and they and their lawyers were sen- 
tenced to jail the next day. Jerry Rubin, one of the 
defendants , made a telephone speech to the demon- 
stration in Los Angeles. Blow we print excerpts from 
that speech. The next morning he joined other defend- 
ants in jail. Sentences range from two and a half months 
to over 48 months.) 

* * * 

Tomorrow . . . (we) are going to be behind bars 
for years in the federal penitentiary and that is a 

Af Valley State 

Black students face 
25 year jail terms 

“Everyone who was once a slave conspired for his 
freedom. 1 am going to conspire to liberate black people” 
—Archie Chatman, black student San Fernando Valley 
State College. 

“One to 25 years at the state penitentiary” — Judge 
Mark Br-ndler. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Nineteen students, all but 
two of them black, were convicted last Novem- 
ber for Darticipation in a take-over of two cam- 
pus buildings at San Fernando Valley State 
College. The sit-in grew out of discrimination 
against black athletes at the school (See News & Letters, 
Dec., 1969). There sentences have just been given out. 

Between the conviction and sentencing, one student, 
Archie Chatman, gave a speech at an open forum at 
the college. He spoke of the liberation of black people 
and called America a neo-Nazi nation. 

THE SPEECH 

In addition to students, police were also at the forum. 
They taped his speech and presented a transcript to 
Judge Brandler who presided at the trial, found the 
students guilty, and would be passing sentence a few 
weeks later. 

Hie probation department had recommended proba- 
tion for all convicted. Valley State professors had 
written letters recommending leniency. The alleged 
ringleaders had either never been arrested or had only 
been arrested on misdemeanors. 

But there was Ronald Reagen in the governor’s chair. 
There were the first felony convictions against college 
students demonstrating on campus. There was law and 
order to uphold. There were blacks to put down. There 
was even a seat on the Court of Appeals in the back- 
ground. And now there was that speech. That speech 
about conspirarcy and warfare and neo-Nazi-nation. 

THE SENTENCES 

The choice for the judge was clear. The probation de- 
partment was attacked for its leniency recommenda- 
tions. The students were “unsuited and unfit for pro- 
bation.” There was a denial for any new trial. And 
finally there were the sentences. Three students were 
given one to 25 years in the state penitentiary. Eight 
others were given sentences in the county jail of from 
three months to one year plus five years probation. 

What now? For the black students there are the 
racist-inspired sentences to he served. Students at 
other colleges can look forward to facing mass felony 
charges for campus demonstrations. 

For the movement as a whole, some serious prob- 
lems. The Conspiracy Trial in Chicago, the armed 
attacks on the Panthers in city upon city, go hand and 
hand with the felony convictions and prison terms in 
Los Angeles. It is part of a government attempt to 
create a reactionary climate nationwide. 

For students, at a minimum it must mean working in 
ways to gain participation from as large a number 
of students as possible. If not, movements on campus 
will produce martyrs alone. 

From the pen of a great revolutionary writer 

MEN IN PRISON 

by 

Victor Serge 

Translated from the French by 
Richard Greeman 

Doubleday publication — $5.95 

With each order through News & Letters, 
you will get a free bonus: 

Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves 


last speech 

symbolic attack on our generation. They are going to 
use this law; they are going to use these courts; they 
are going to use judges like Hoffman to put us all 
away unless we react. 

We have got to go into the street. We have got to 
do whatever we are capable of — from letters to any- 
thing — to show them we are a generation that intends 
not only to survive but intends to build a world where 
there are no jails, are no judges like Judge Hoffman 
and are no pig courts like that court. 

I am very emotional and I just couldn’t believe it. 
I mean I couldn’t believe the sham of the trial. They 
had a trial for five months and the moment the jury 
goes out, the judge all of a sudden sentences everyone 
to jail. Everybody to jail for laughing; for speaking out; 
for talking about the war. 

The judge says the war is not an issue in your 
trial; racism is not an issue in your trial. 

War and racism are the issues. 

I just want to say to the 10,000 people who are 
now gathered in Los Angeles: every single one of you 
are in jail, as we are now in jail, and we are in jail 
knowing that you are going to do something to change 
this country. To get us out of jail; to get everyone else 
out of jail. Because everyone in jail today is a political 
prisoner, because he has been put there by belligerent 
courts, by belligerent laws, in a system founded on 
private property, selfishness and racism. 

This is sort of my last speech. I have to do it by 
telephone because I am not permitted to leave. In ten 
hours I will be in jail. I love everybody there (Los 
Angeles). I wish I could be there to hug and embrace 
everybody. I know we are going to win. You are all 
beautiful. Right On ! 

'Give pants a chance' 

Dominguez Hills, Cal. — We are Individuals, 
therefore we have the right of the individual. 
But that right is being oppressed by Dominguez 
High School in Compton, Cal. 

Friday, Jan. 23, three women students decided to 
exercise the right of the individual, and wore pants to 
school (they also used common sense as it was 60 de- 
grees). They were denied the right to further their edu- 
cation because the school felt threatened by this show of 
individuality. They feel what yon wear is more important 
than what you learn. 

We went to our first period classes, but by second 
period we were in the office. We were sent home for 
the rest of the school day. In essence, it was a “Love it 
or leave it” attitude. 

As of this moment we are working on a legal change 
of the dress code. Within the first two weeks of the 
second semester, we’re supposed to meet with 20 hand- 
picked members of the student body government. These 
select 20 are supposed to represent all students of Do- 
minguez. 

But this is absurd, because the majority of Domin- 
guez students do not want someone to tell them what to 
wear. It’s time that all people, not just the Dominguez 
students, break away from the system where a few who 
only think of themselves decide for all. 


— Dominguez High Student 
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(This issue the youth page column is given over to a 
young Puerto Rican woman from New York. 

During the months of November and December the 
young Lords organization had been staging demonstra- 
tions and other actions directed at the first Spanish 
Methodist Church, 111th St. and Lexington Ave., in 
Spanish Harlem. The Lords campaign atempted to get 
the church, whose pastor is a Cuban refugee, to permit 
the Lords to use its facilities for a free breakfast pro- 
gram for children. The campaign ended with an occupa- 
tion of the church and the arrest of 10 7 Lords and 
community supporters.) 

There have been many groups in Egst Har- 
lem, community this and community that, but 
the Lords is the first group that has united the 
community on one issue — the church. A lot of 
community support has come indirectly; on this 
issue, but they do have community support be- 
cause they have been running the medical pro- 
gram (to make the City run clinics in Puerto 
Rican neighborhoods responsive to the people’s 
needs), the anemia and lead poisoning tests 
among PR children, the free clothing program, 
and the breakfast program. Thus, they have 
been in very close contact with what’s happen- 
ing in El Barrio (East Harlem). 

The hospital thing has been going on since last sum- 
mer when the NY Lords started with their campaign for 
garbage collection in East Harlem. (They blocked streets 
with garbage and tied up traffic until the sanitation dept, 
had to collect garbage.) So, the Lords have come closer 
to the community than any other Puerto Rican group. 
THIRD WORLD FORCES 

When you talk about East Harlem, you must remem- 
ber that the younger Puerto Ricans have been influenced 
by the Black Panthers, black nationalists, poverty pimps, 
bourgeois people, etc.; but now there are people from 
both the black and white Movements in the Lords and 
the neighborhood people don’t see this organization as 
black or whit®, but Puerto Rican, and that ; Is very 
important. 1 1 

You also have to remember that PR’s are coming 
from the only country which is an actual colony of the 
U.S. — a colony In which the U.S. found a source of cheap 
labor and, after having gotten many poor “natives” to 
leave, the government pumped in just enough money 
to set Puerto Rico up as a phony “showcase for demo- 
cracy” for Latin America. But, now the Puerto Rican 
community is beginning to become more vocal and is 
supporting the Lords, and the Dominicans who came 
here are very nationalistic and very revolutionary- They 
are joining too; so there will be a coalition of Third 
World groups— which is just what the Establishment 
fears most. 

There are even Lords in the Catholic High Schools 
and you have them coming up in Jr. High too. So if you 
consider the Puerto Rican family and Catholic tradition 
(and remember that Catholic schools cost money to get 
into) it’s pretty amazing. It may surprise you blit there 
are lots of religious groups supporting the Lords; but, 
as the YLO says, “why not?” Because if Jesus Christ 
were alive today he’d be a revolutionary. 

Take the work in the hospitals: It’s the basic belief 
of the Lords that any institution in the PR community 
whatever it is — school, church, hospital — must respond 
to the needs of the PRs in the community and the com- 
munity should control it. So the Lords are working in 
two hospitals: Metropolitan in East Harlem and Couver- 
neer on the Lower East Side. They are going out into the 
community to test children for anemia and lead poison- 
ing and reporting this to the city and the public, but 
in this way they’re also showing the hospitals (that to 
serve the community the hospitals have to come to the 
people and must think of preventative medicine, not just 
treating every case as an emergency. 

A lot of workers, medical students, and doctors have 
come out in support of the Lords because community 
control is an issue that’s so black and white, so basic, so 
clear cut. But, the union (1199, the Hospital Workers 
Union) leadership feels their jobs threatened. They feel 
with community control they’d be on the way* out. So 
1199, which is supposed to be so liberal and progressive, 
has come out very reactionary against the Lords and 
the workers who support them. i 

This is so stupid for 1199 because half or more of the 
workers in the hospitals are blacks or Puerto Ricans 
who both live and work in the same community. They 
not only work in the hospitals, but their families have 
to use them, so the workers and community are being 
reached by the Lords; and it’s the hospital administra- 
tors and union leaders who are really the outsiders. The 
only solution is for the union, workers, and community 
to work out a program together. Otherwise it’s inevita- 
ble ... if the union doesn’t answer the workers, the 
community will take it over. 


Rubin's 
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The sight, smell and sound of prison 


Women's Liberation Coalition^ 
of Michigan 

■■■ .* * 1 

A coalition of small Women’s Liberation groups 
•and other organizations and individuals has been 
formed to fight male chauvinism and all forms of 
^discrimination against women. Its office is at 5705 
Woodward, Detroit, Tel. 875-9420. The coalition 
meets at noon on the second Saturday of each month, 
>and all women are welcome. 

The coalition has “action committees” working 
( on problem areas. The Employment Committee is 
actively supporting the strike at Fruehauf. The 
Abortion Committee is planning several demonstra- 
tions for repeal of the abortion law in March. Other 
committees include Day Care Centers and Welfare. 

, Call the office for information on demonstrations 
and committee meetings, for literature and informa- 
tion on Women’s Liberation, and to donate money 
for office supplies. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“We notice you are not satisfied with your salary, so 
we are putting you back in production.” 

RACISM HURTS ALL WORKERS 

The bad thing is this racism hurts white workers too, 
even those who are racist themselves. The black fore- 
men that are left serve the company the same way many 
black policemen serve a white racist city. They mainly 
drive the black workers, but this forces the white work- 
ers’ production up also. 

If a foreman moves a black worker and puts a white 
worker on that job, the union’s answer is that a foreman 
has the right to place a worker where he is needed most. 
As one black worker said. “Man, they say this is a sick 
society. If anyone can’t understand that, just let them 
come into this plant and see how it operates.” 

SAFETY GOES TOO 

For years I have seen safety signs all over this place. 
Several weeks ago they changed our operation, and how 
the welders with the electrodes weld as we load the 
frames in the racks. The lights can ruin human eyes, 
yet they make the workers light and weld while you are 
working on top of them. Several of us have gotten blind- 
ing flashes, and what is just as dangerous, the welders 
can get hit with the car frames and get killed. 

We called the safety man. The first one was a black. 
He said nothing was wrong, and before he had gotten 
back to his office, a frame fell on a welder. The man 
has been off for a week with a chest concussion. We 
yelled again and they sent a white safety man down. 
He watched for an hour and said it was not safe, but 
they had to keep the line going. 

One worker said, “The human being is not as impor- 
tant as those damn frames.” Another worker said, “Safe- 
ty doesn’t mean a damn thing in this plant as long as 
it is the company’s responsibility.” 

THANK YOU, NIXON 

A young white foreman said he would be laid off 
next week. A black worker told him, “You are one of 
those who voted for Nixon’s Law and Order. You 
thought it was meant only for black folks, not whites, 
and not you. You foremen won’t get any SUB benefits, 
only compensation, and you can write and thank Nixon. 
TeD him you are sitting home enjoying Law and Order.” 

The foreman said he had worked last weekend. Sev- 
eral welders were helping the engineers set up a new 
operation, a job that requires one foreman, but because 
of Nixon’s cut back, five young white foremen came in 
both Saturday and Sunday, without pay, just hoping and 
praying that they would be the one assigned to the 
operation. Hell, I would not be a foreman in this plant 
for twice their salary. 


Men in Prison by Victor Serge, Doubleday, 1969 — $5.95 
(See special offer, ad page 6.) 

If you have ever spent some time in our country’s 
jails, Men in Prison brings it all back. These days when 
everybody in Hollywood is doing phony rcfrnantic jail 
flicks, Victor Serge’s novel about a French prison in 
which he spent the years 1912-1917 has the sight, smell 
and sound of American prisons today. 

From the opening paragraph, I felt that Serge knew 
something terrible and sickening which only those who 
have been caged can know: 

“All men who have experienced prison know that 
its terrible grasp reaches far out beyond its physical 
walls. There is a moment when those whose lives it 
will crush suddenly grasp, with awful clarity, that all 
reality, all present time, all activity — everything real 
in their lives — is fading away, while before them 
opens a new road onto which they tread with the trem- 
bling step of fear.’’ 

For Serge, that moment was the moment of arrest. 
For others, it may be at the booking or during inter- 
rogation. For me, it is always the deafening clang of 
the cell door, slammed into its automatic lock by an 
ugly turnkey. Whenever it happens, the prisoner enters 
a world that is a fantastic nightmare caricature of the 
world outside. 

The narrator of Men in Prison, an anarchist arrested 
in a general crackdown, describes the thorough process 
of dehumanization which he and the other new prisoners 
must endure. All of it is told: how a man becomes a 
number, how he is subjected to the terrorism of the 
guards and the indignities of the “medical” examination. 
Serge would have easily recognized the accounts of 
Mississippi prison by Freedom Riders in 1961.* 

“They called us two at a time. Everything was 
done to make us feel unlike human beings . . . The 
first thing we were told was to put our things down, 
and take off our shoes. We were very surprised, not 
pertain of what we had heard. We asked to have it 
repeated. “You heard me! Take your shoes off!” 

1 asked him, “Why do we have to take our shoes 
off?” He said, “Shut up. You’re in jail now! You’re 
not running things .” 

Once initiated, the prisoner is ready to enter this 
world-inside-the-worid. And Serge’s prison contains a 
whole universe of men — thieves, murderers, political 
prisoners. There are workers and farmers, and petty 
bureaucrats who got unlucky. Men in Prison sketches 
hundreds of tiny portraits of prisoners. Some are hilar- 
ious, like the workshop printers who did their bit to 
foul up official government statistics with such lines as: 

“Reunion Island. Marriages: Women 6; men, 6; 
Toted marriages: 12.” 

Others are nauseating, like the starvation of men 
in the hole, or the slow and painful death of men sent 
to the infirmary, where the only treatment is prepara- 
tion for a burial. Throughout the book there is such a 
feeling of absolute honesty that I found myself saying 
over and over: “Yes, that’s it. He must have been in 
the same place I was.” 

But not all in Men in Prison is the horror of the 
machine, ' the mill. There is also resistance — the 
strength of some men, those to whom time is an enemy 
which can be beaten. Every man in prison turns his 
years into days or even into hours so that he can count 
them off. It gives you a feeling of success that you 
made it a little longer. Serge’s five years were one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-five days. His 
resistance was to live them and walk out. 

Serge’s strength has been matched since then by 
literally millions of others, men and women, who toe* 
the worst barbarisms and lived. This, after all, is the 
struggle of prison: they want you to die. First in the 
mind, then in the body. You want to live. 


In one nameless jail in the South a few years ago, 

I sat next to a comrade who spit blood for hours after 
being fed ground glass. He said: “I’m not going to let 
them kill me cause that’s just what they want.” He 
lived to get thrown into several other jails. 

Prisons are not isolated throwbacks to another age. 
They are capitalist society at its finest. At one point, 
Serge observes, “Modern prisons are imperfectible, since 
they are perfect. There is nothing left but to destroy 
them.” This is his answer to a technology which can 
create a “model prison” or a nuclear war. 

Once you have sat in a prison cell, you can see 
the quieter degeneracy and slower terror of the outside 
more simply. The passage from one world to the other 
is not as great as you thought it was after all. At 
the end of the narrator’s story, on his 1,825th day, he 
is released from the world of prison. As he walks 
across a bridge toward the town, a soldier’s form ap- 
pears out of the darkness. Serge reports: “This first, 
man I meet at the threshold of the world is a man of 
the trenches.” From one world of terror and inhumanity 
to another. From prison to war. 

—Michael Connolly 
•’Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves, News & 
Letters, 415 Brainard, Detroit 48201, 1961. 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

African — yes, he knows someone in every part of that 
continent, East, West North, South and has a sense of 
communication with him. 

Africa, my Africa, how the imperialists have divided 
you up, massacred and enslaved, robbed you of men 
and soil, left you with neither roads nor clothes, and 
illiterate, ah illiterate — what of the thousands of years 
of history you can recount if you cannot today read the 
latest law of the land that tells you you cannot read 
“foreign” (foreign? and who are these Britishers if not 
foreign) literature — “subversive,” “propaganda-bred 
hatred,” “Russian,” “Communist,” “Marxist” 

Well, you are back in stride with your African 
friends and can say with that wonderful Mandingo who 
sticks close to his “leader,” “Capitalism, imperialism, 
colonialism — I don’t like it. Out, out, out. I want my 
freedom, my land, and I’ll work from 6 a. hi. to 6 p.m. 
for nothing to restore its richness.” 

* * * 

THEN COMES the rude awakening: yes, what of 
the role of labor? Of course, you hear, we are for labor; 
we have no other class, but if the unions dare to mix In 
politics, we ask our members to withdraw their mem- 
bership. And the unions say, sure, we aren’t given credit 
for it but it was our strike that compelled constitutional 
reform, but now that we’re facing self-government, the 
workers have no right to always want to strike ! 

You return to reason with the intellectual but you 
get no different answers from those out of power than 
those in it: first let’s get the imperialist out, then we’ll 
talk of which road of the Pan-African roads; you cannot 
speak of “What after”, when we haven’t even got inde- 
pendence; oh yes, I read about Hungary, and even the 
East German wall, but Russia is not our enemy; Trosky- 
ism? well, they can betray “again”; the world? my 
world is Airica, and for that we need unity which means 
single party; we need to industrialize which means using 
both sides — no, I’m not asking the price; that, too, can 
be talked about later, later, later. 

* * * 

SUDDENLY YOU FEEL you have no common lan- 
guage after all. You thought it was the philosophy— 
Marxism? But who wants to begin seeing differences be- 
tween Marxism and Communism? Ah, the youth— yes, the 
wonderful, high school youth who, God knows where or 
how— maybe it was through Ghana or Guinea, God pre- 
serve them after all! they got hold of Marx, even asked 
you to speak about your version, talked most knowingly 
of everything from “surplus value” (I swear it) to Aboli- 
tionism, African socialism, humanism — the future, the 
really true, new human world. Yes, the youth and the 
strikers — another revolution is on its way. 

May 28, 1962 -Raya 

P.S. The pull of the two nuclear powers is not only 
over the domination over Africa — and neo-colonialism is 
a fact, not just a dead horse the African leaders keep 
beating for propaganda purposes at UN sessions — 
above all, it is a suction process for the world market, 
world stage of production, statified production in its 
full or “free enterprise ” sense. This suction process is 
the tragedy of the African Revolutions whose leadership 
is so weighted down with the consciousness of under- 
development that they cannot see that forced labor is 
evil even if it is “for the country, your own country, the 
one that finally belongs to its people, Africa for the 
Africans.” 

But I preferred in this letter not to talk in the cold 
language of economic laws even though production rela- 
tions are as alive and decisive as any talk of Negritude. 
For it is first of all necessary for the white to get the 
feel of black Africa, to take it to Ms bosom as is, in 
order together with it, to work out a common solution 
of world-wide and historic import that will not separate 
technologically advanced from technologically under-de- 
velped. So let’s leave statistics for another time . — R 
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By Eugene Wallker 

Brazil: military 


WORLD IN! REVOLUTION 


repression, the U.S., the revolutionaries 


Brazil, some six years after the armed forces took 
over, is a country of repression and terror. It begins 
with the over 1,000 non-persons — citizens whose politi- 
cal rights have been suspended by decree for a period 
of ten years. Next come the non-students. Clandestine 
student leaders say there are perhaps 1,000 youths 
years. And there are the non-professors— 68 from the 
who have been banished from all universities for three 
Federal University of Rio De Janeiro and the University 
of Sao Paulo were dismissed by decree last year. 

Other measures have been instituted to try to assure 
the government absolute control by military men. The 
selection of Brazil’s 22 state governors has been taken 
, from the people, and they are now appointed. The news 
media operates under military censorship. 

To enforce its authority the police and the army 
have resorted to the torture of political prisoners. More 
than a year ago the military promulgated a decree en- 
titled Institutional Act No. 5 which allows the police 
and military authorities to detain whomever they want 
for as long as they want. 

There are tensions within the military. Some offi- 
cers want to move slightly towards a more open 
system. A constitution has been put forth. But there 
are those who do not want any relaxation of the dicta- 


torship which could result in anti-militarism in the 
country. Thus the Constitution and a move towards the 
election of a lower house of Congress coexists with the 
Institutional Act No. 5. 

The United States has been closely involved in 
Brazil’s development over the past six years. It sup- 
ported the military coup in 1964 to “save the country 
from going Communist.” Between 1964 and 1968 finan- 
cial aid to Brazil totaled more than $948-million. But 
even the U.S. was disturbed by the Institutional Act 
No. 5 of last year. No new loans were granted in 1969. 

However, the Rockerfeller trip and report calling 
support of military dictatorships necessary for stability 
may have changed any hesitancy in U.S. support. The 
U.S. Embassy has reported asking for $187 million in 
new loans. 

The patent U.S. formula for Latin America calls 
for maintenance of law and order, respect for American 
interests and basic reforms. In Brazil, as in the rest of 
Latin America, the first two parts of the formula are 
always implemented, but somehow the last element 
always becomes zero and is dropped. 

In opposition to the American-supported formula 
have come new forces. In Brazil hundreds of students 
have become involved in urban guerrilla groups which 


have violently attacked the government. Last year they 
kidnapped the United States Ambassador and ex- 
changed him for 15 political prisoners plus the publi- 
cation of their statement in the Brazilian press. 

They have received support from among some 
progressive elements in the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Brazil. 

What the urban guerrillas of Brazil along with 
the revolutionaries throughout Latin America must 
deal with is that the rural guerrilla activities in Bolivia, 
Venezuela, Guatemala and Peru — all modeled after Cas- 
tro’s efforts in Cuba — have all been unsuccessful either 
in winning recruits or in rallying significant numbers of 
the peasants to their cause. 

Is there any reason urban guerrilla warfare will 
succeed? Certainly not if it does not strive to obtain 
support among the proletarians of the city. Isolation 
in the city will mean the decimation of urban units 
just as it meant the destruction of rural guerrillas who 
could not relate to the peasant population. 

To make a social revolution, the revolutionaries 
must base themselves on the one force that neither 
the United States, nor the Latin American military nor 
“progressive” leaders base themselves on — the great 
mass of the Latin American peasantry and proletariat. 


Freedom Notes 

Russia — The rate of growth of industry in 
Russia has decreased from 10 per cent in 1967 
to 8.1 per cent in 1968 to 7 per cent in 1969. 
The rate of farm output was less in 1969 than 
m 1968. The fault for this in any capitalist 
country is always laid to the workers. Somehow 
they have not worked hard enough. They must 
“pull in their belts and roll up their sleeves.” 

•* And it turns out that it is precisely the same 
in state-capitalist Russia. The Communist Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev was reported to have 
told the central committee of the party that there 
must be a discipline campaign to conserve waste 
in resources and increase labor productivity. 

That line has now been taken up by the trade union 
bureaucrats. The All-Union Central Council of Trade Un- 
ions has asked that action be taken “by all means pos- 
sible” against “violations of work and production dis- 
ciplines.” Punishment is to include “condemnation at 
workers meetings.” 

Just so the workers will know how to punish any er- 
toring workers, suggestions are made: Violators would 
lose the right to vacations at union or Government-sup- 
ported resorts; loss of seniority in choosing vacations; 
elimination from waiting lists for apartments; loss of 
bonuses; and as extreme measures, expulsion from trade 
unions and thus loss of sick pay and other benefits in- 
cluding social security. 


In the early days after the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
disciplinary workers’ courts were formed to help bring 
the economy back from ruin. But it was a question of 
the workers themselves taking the action — self-discip- 
line from the bottom. 

Today in Russia we find the use of the words “com- 
radely courts” to enforce discipline. But it is the dis- 
cipline of the Party from above, not the discipline of the 
workers themselves from below. It is the discipline of 
the state management over the workers, not the dis- 
cipline of workers over the state. 

* * * 

Philippines — “The polities of the street has replaced 
the politics of the ballot.” These were the words of the 
president of the student body of the University of the 
Philippines. 

Indeed, the last week of January was most certainly 
the politics of the street, in Manila, capital of the Philip- 
pines. First came the demonstrations at the Congress 
Building with President Marcos inside giving his State 
of the Nation address. Some 20,000 members of stu- 
dent, labor and farmers’ groups took part in a mass 
demonstration. Police moved in with clubs and tear 
gas as demonstrators stoned the windows of the Con- 
gress Building and overturned the cars of two Senators. 
The original reason for the demonstration was to de- 
mand that the constitutional convention to be held 
next year be free of politics. This meant that no govern- 
ment officials should have the right to be delegates. 

A second demonstration at the presidential palace 
followed a few days later. More than 20,000 again par- 


ticipated, mostly students. Police fired at the demon- 
strators at the presidential palace. Four were killed, 
over one hundred wounded. 

Marcos reacted by declaring that extremists, Marx- 
ists, were trying to overthrow the government. Schools 
in Manila were ordered closed for one week. 

While both Marcos’ opponents and supporters say 
they are for a constitutional convention free of politics, 
the issues, especially with the killing of students, has 
gone further than the question of a constitution. If the 
students were moderate before, many have now be- 
come radicals and “the politics of the street” has be- 
come an alternative for them. 

* * * 

Britain— -If you are a male machinefitter in the elec- 
trical engineering industry your base wage is $35 a 
week. If you are a woman working at the next machine 
doing the same work, you get $26 a week. 

There are| some nine million working women in 
Britain, makiiig up 35 per cent of the work force. More 
than half earn less than $24 per week. Only one in thirty 
earns the average male wage. Women’s pay in British 
industry ranges from 65 per cent to 95 per cent of men’s 
pay for the same job. Parliament now has before it a 
bill which requires employers to give equal treatment 
where men and women are engaged on the same or 
similar work in the same establishment. The equal pay 
issue has been debated in Britain since the end of the 
19th century. The bill is expected to pass this session of 
Parliament. But working women are not holding their 
breath— pay equality is to be achieved by December 29, 
1975! 


U.S. AND RUSSIA KEEP MIDDLE EAST CRISIS EXPLOSIVE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


merely the official Arab military forces and the terrorist 
organizations in the pay of the Arab governments, but an 
actual Resistance movement right within Israel itself. 

It is this Resistance from within, and not the com- 
mandos from without, that the Jews opposing Israeli 
imperialism must relate to. 

Along with the role of “occupier”, the Israeli govern- 
ment has acquired a mentality that thinks the daily 
bombings of Cairo can overthrow Nasser. In reality, the 
bombings have strengthened his support among the 
Egyptians. The demonstration of hundreds of thousands 
crying for revenge after the Israeli bombing of the metal 
factory, and vowing their support for Nasser, was the 
most wildly enthusiastic since the 1967 war. Moreover, 
it was not egged on from the top as was the 1967 war. 

“WAR OF ATTRITION” 

The irony is that both sides have been practicing the 
same tactics, with the same results. Nasser announced 
his “war of attrition” last March when he ended the 
so-called “cease-fire” of the ’67 war with an artillery 
barrage against Israeli troops occupying the Suez Canal’s 
east bank. The Egyptian moves were based on Nasser’s 
belief that the vastly superior numbers of Arabs aligned 
against Israel’s two and a quarter million Jews would 
allow them to wage a prolonged campaign and even- 
tually win. 

It has been the “war of attrition” that helped Israel 
silence its opposition at home, just as Israel’s increasing 
bombings of Egypt have produced a new spirit of 
nationalism in that land. The cry for revenge after the 
most recent bombing of the metal factory, in fact, is 
arousing the very war emotions that Nasser has been 
trying to keep in control lest it catapauit him into a 
! new all-out war before he is ready for it. 

This is the situation that the Big Powers are trying 
to control for their own purposes, as each of them 
hungers for world nower. 


Oil, which has always dominated Middle East poli- 
tics, continues to dictate interests and pull strings — and 
triggers. Russia is not without her own interests in oil, 
and neither is China. But it is American oil interests 
that are the major foreign oil interests in the Arab 
countries, and they have been putting increasing pressure 
on the Nixon Administration to safeguard their more 
than two billion dollars a year in oil profits. The reason 
Nixon cannot give in to them completely is because oil 
is not the only factor. Geopolitics has predominance. 

The real reason the Big Powers are keeping the 
Middle East boiling is because they have not yet decided 
where the best place will be to launch World War III, 
when the Big Powers are ready. The lives of the peoples 
of the worlds — and particularly of the new “third 
world” — are by now completely ignored by all the 
powers, big and small. 

THE REAL ISSUES AT STAKE 

It was not the destruction of Israel, but the liberation 
of Egypt that took priority in the first decade of Nasser’s 
struggles against both King Farouk and Western imperi- 
alism and brought him to power in 1952. But by now 
even he has had to admit, when asked by James Reston 
of the New York Times whether the reforms of his econ- 
omy and society had fulfilled his expectations: “We have 
done a lot during the last 17 years. But after what hap- 
pened in 1967, we are really concentrating all our efforts 
on defense.” 

The truth Is that it was long before the war of 1967 
that the revolution was sidetracked. The poverty of the 
Arab masses has not only not been solved, it is worse 
than ever, and the present ruling class is taking full 
advantage of the mass hatred of Israel to do nothing 
whatever to improve the conditions of labor of their 
own people. 

In Israel, -too, the longer the war continues, the 
worse the situation for the Israeli masses will become. 


The class relations in Israel are exactly what they are 
in any capitalist country — exploitative. In an attempt to 
“prevent devaluation of the nation’s currency” represent- 
atives of the government, industry and labor have just 
signed a package deal to restrain wages, prices and 
taxes for two years. For the workers, it means that 
wage increases from now on will be in the form of 
government bonds, while inflation and income taxes 
will continue to rise. 

Inflation in Israel, just as everywhere else in the 
world, is the result of the war: Israel now spends one 
fourth of her entire gross national product of $4.2 billion 
on defense. Arabs and Israelis alike are pouring their 
energies and wealth into bombs, tanks, and planes— 
from whatever source they receive them. 

The only solution to the current planned madness in 
the Middle East is for the masses to take their own 
destinies in their own hands and set matters right in 
their own countries. Two decades ago, the success of 
the Palestinian Jews in throwing out the British set in 
motion truly independent Arab national revolutions. A 
dimension other than oil, a new human dimension — 
freedom — entered the Middle East. 

That is the only force — the human force for freedom 
within each country — that can take matters out of the 
hands of the Big Powers and start the Arab and Israeli 
masses alike on a new road. 

U.S. and Russia Enter 
Middle East Cockpit 

A Marxist-Humanist Analysis 
By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Price: 25c 
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l Strike-Breaker Nixon 

Cg - ", . 

J Nikon’s .call-out of the armed forces — the 

J Anny, the Navy, the -Marines, and the National 
Guard — to break the postal strike, was done under 
:| the pretense of ensuring “the survival of a gov- 
ernment based on law,” 

| Which law justified his tying the bill for a 
| wage-rise to the retrogressive step of turning the 
U.S. post office into a private corporation? Which 
law justified the government’s keeping a postal 
worker’s starting wage at $6,176, while Congress 
has just raised its own salary 41% from $30,000 
to $42,500, and the President’s salary 100%? 

The bravery of the postal workers in defying 
the no-strike stranglehold of federal workers, was 
coupled with the defiant voting-down of their own 
leadership. The two most significant posters in 
New York read: “Rat-emaeher must go” and 
“Dump the Rat — We have no national leader.” 

The 'reliance on their own power alone has 
created an entirely new force of opposition to the 
Administration. Already the workers in other indus- 
tries have announced they will not give up their 
wage demands, “not unless there is a curb on 
profits and I don’t expect to live long enough to 
see that.” ' 

By their self-activity and proletarian attitudes 
the postal workers have established a new vantage 
point for every fundamental question facing the 
nation— from profits and wages to the Vietnam 
War and blaek-white solidarity. 

(See Reports, p.2, and “Two Worlds,” p.5) 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 
Any local or national question that continues to be 
part of the news on TV always becomes part of the dis- 
cussion among workers in the auto shops. For several 
weeks the question of Women’s Liberation has appeared 
on national TV netfs. / 

Being ■jrfyfititik male, living in a racist society, and 
having been taug^t from childhood about male supremacy 
over women,' and after reading and listening to many 
different points of view in these discussions, 1 am begin- 
ning to have a growing concern over the question. 
PREJUDICES SET BY WHITE 
CAPITALIST SOCIETY 

I have always felt I was for women’s liberation. 
But I am beginning to think that it was from a narrow 
point of view,, because white capitalist society had 
already set the ■ pattern for prejudiced thinking and 
action toward women for all of us. This has been com- 
ing out most clearly to me from listening to workers 
discussing. it in the shop — especially the younger white 
workers. ' . i ;.VV 

Two of these workers have recently separated from 
their wives, after only four or five years of marriage. 
They argue that women have too much freedom now, 
and that the courts of law were designed to protect 
women against men. (They are angry over what they 
will have to pay in alimony.) 

The black workers do not seem quite as reactionary 
in their discussions. Some say that women should have 
started this htovetnent many long years ago. One brought 
in an article, written by a white woman in the Deep 
South, in which she stated how long the white women 
have been denied any of their freedoms in the South, 
and how free the white men have always been. It is 
common knowledge how much sexual freedom the white 
man has had with black women, how many families 
have been raised from such unions, and how neither 
the black man nor the white woman has been supposed 
to say one word about it. 

The white man yells the loudest against race-mixing, 
but It is not bis race-mixing he is talking about. He is 
only against admitting that. In her article, this white 
Southern woman said that white women would have 
acted the same as white men if they had not been put 
in straight jackets by society. The black workers seemed 
glad to see that women, especially white women, are 
finally beginning to "tell it like it Is.” 

WORKERS CONCERNED ABOUT MOVEMENT 
When you listen to women explaining their opposi- 
tion to the abortion laws, and demanding their repeal, 
it would be hard for any man not to agree with them. 
The laws which concern women the most were written 
by men without wonien having any say about them. But 
some workers do not understand many of the things 
they have beard about the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment. 

One worker said that when one group- of women 
was asked about love and marriage, they said , they 
didn’t know wbat love is, or whether there was any need 
for marriage. These workers were willing to admit that 
there might not be a need for the kinds of marriage 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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WOMEN'S LIBERATION MOVEMENT AROUSES 
NEW FORCES ON JOB AND ANTI WAR FRONTS 



— by Angela Terrano 


(See “Two Worlds” and Editorial, pp.4-5) 


Repression at Roosevelt US. 

Los Angeles, Calif. — During lunch period on 
Thursday, March 5, Jorge Rodriguez, head of 
UMAS (United Mexican-American Students) at ' 
Roosevelt High, was speaking at our free speech 
area. Supposedly because he said, “I don't give 
a damn” (an “obscenity”), but actually because 
of the way he was attacking the rotten quality 
of education at Roosevelt, the administration 
tried to close the free speech area. 

Jorge kept talking, and 40 or 50 of us stayed past 
lunch to listen to him. Mr. Siegel, so-called “assistant 
principal” threatened us with suspension and arrest if 
we didn’t disperse. We didn’t disperse. Five cops came 
on campus and declared our gathering an “unlawful 
assembly.” But no one was arrested because of a “ques- 
tion of jurisdiction” that Siegel mentioned. 

STUDENTS SUSPENDED 

The administration offered to negotiate with us, 
and 20 students volunteered to talk to Mr. Holguin, the 
boys’ vice principal, about our grievances. We were 
promised that we wouldn’t be suspended. That night 
Jorge and others were called by the school and told 
they were, suspended. 

Friday morning we all came to school anyway. Be- 
fore third period we rallied near the school auditorium 
to raise our demands, which included getting the cops 
(Continued on Page 2) 


by Molly Jackson 

The Women’s Liberation Movement is sweep- 
ing the country, and shows itself every day in 
demonstrations, strikes and meetings of women. 
The attack on discrimination against women cuts 
across class and racial lines and extends from 
personal relationships to the most monstrous 
institutional ones, from the job market to the 
war in Vietnam. 

The anti-war movement has thousands of women 
activists. What is new is that many women are now 
spurning their traditional menial labor roles in peace 
groups, preferring to work through an independent 
movement of women. Starting with the Jeanette Rankin 
Brigade in Washington two years ago, (she was the 
only member of Congress to vote against the United 
States’ entry into World War I), Women’s liberation 
groups have had their own contingents in anti-war 
demonstrations all over the country. This new expression 
of Women's Liberation is a far cry from earlier days in 
the anti-war movement when women formed “mothers” 
groups or prostituted themselves with the slogan, “Girls 
say yes to men who say no,” in order to find their own 
place in the movement. - 

HUNDREDS OF GROUPS 

Hundreds of Women’s Liberation groups have 
sprung up in the last two or three years, and many 
have begun to form area-wide groups for mass activities. 
Women’s Liberation groups across the country are 
active in the areas of child care centers, the socializa- 
tion and channeling process of education, and the 
media’s use of women as sex objects. Recent campaigns 
have opposed the nomination of Judge Carswell, who is 
a “sexist” as well as a racist, to the Supreme Court. 

Recent demonstrations in Michigan for repeal of 
the abortion laws (see picture, p. 8) are typical of what 
is going on in nearly every state as women demand 
the fundamental right to control t’.ieir own bodies. An 
estimated 10,000 women die each year from unsafe, 
illegal abortions, and many more are forced to bear 
unwanted children. 

A few states have already reformed their laws, 
■but Women’s Liberation groups demand that all laws 
on abortion be repealed completely. In addition, many 
groups say the simple operation must be made free so 
that the poor will not be deprived of the right In fact 
by profiteering doctors. 

Women are also protesting the fact that the gov- 
ernment has allowed birth control pills to be sold for 
years without adequately testing them for harmful side- 
effects. Women’s Liberation in Washington disrupted 
the Senate hearings on the pills because no women 
were asked to testify and because they feel the govern- 
ment is willing to sacrifice the health of women to the 
profits of the drug industry. 

NIXON OPPOSES ALL FREEDOM 

The ruling class is aware of the potential of 
Women’s Liberation to be a mass revolutionary move- 
ment. Earlier in the year it looked as if the administra- 
tion, was going to play up women’s problems in the 
hope of diverting attention from its “benign neglect” 
of blacks. What it failed to realize Is that half the black 
people are , women, and that the whites fat Women’s 
Liberation Closely support and identify with the black 
struggle. 

By now the government appears to be trying to 
suppress both movements. Nixon is being denounced 
by the big-shot women in his own party for not ful- 
filling his promises to appoint women 1 to high govern- 
ment posts, and by the task force on women’s rights 
he himself appointed for not releasing their report! 

More important, the administration’s racist and 
sexist position is blatantly exposed by the Moynihan 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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by Ethel Dunbar 

Nixon's Southern ways 

I wasn’t surprised at what happened at Lamar, 
S.C. That is the crazy way Southern white people have 
acted before. They have always acted as though Having 
their children go to school with black children would 
turn them black. Who in his right mind would march 
on school children with clubs and ax handles? 

I wasn’t surprised that it happened this year again, 
because that is what Nixon and Agnew have been trying 
to make happen again. Anybody would be a fool not to 
see that Nixon is glad to have Agnew there to carry out 
the Southern ways that Nixon wants him to. He has 
Agnew say all the things that Nixon doesn’t want to 
say himself, so he can pretend to be up above all this. 

NORTH AND SOUTH ALIKE 

Nixon and Agnew didn’t make the whites preju- 
diced. They were that way since the country began. 
But Agnew has been saying everything Nixon could 
think of to keep the prejudiced whites carrying on 
their “Southern way of life.” Nixon doesn’t want to 
“bring us together.” He wants us to keep fighting each 
other until the black and the poor people are beat 
back where they were before the civil rights movement 
started. 

Just look at what is happening right here in Michi- 
gan. There is trouble going on in all the schools — and 
it is because the older white people have been telling 
their children that they should not go to school with 
black children. 

Back in the ’30s and the ’40s black and white 
children went to school together in the North, and it 
didn’t seem to make any difference to anyone. But by 
now the North has become more and more like the 
South. They don’t try to hide their hatred any more. 

MOYNIHAN’S TALES 

Just look at what Moynihan has been telling Nixon. 
He tries to make it seem as though the reason there 
is so much Negro poverty is because Negro women 
. ’e having illegitimate children. He doesn’t mention 
toat plenty of white women have illegimate children. 

The difference is that the white people don’t keep 
their babies the way the black people do. They carry 
thm to a home to be adopted. 


Israeli left probes solution to Mid-East crisis 


(Editor’s Note: The following article was received 
from an Israeli socialist in response to our lead article 
in the March issue, “World Power Plans of US. and 
Russia Keep Middle East Crisis at Boiling Point’’ 
Israel — Your conclusion that “the only solu- 
tion to the current planned madness in the Mid- 
dle East is for the masses to take matters out 
of the hands of the Big Powers, to take .their own 
destinies in their own hands and set matters 
right in their own countries . . .” is, no doubt, 
the basic and far-reaching solution to the present 
tragedy. 

However, strange and paradoxical as it may sound, 
those forces and groups in Israel— who oppose the an. 
nexation of the territories held presently by Israel; who 
support the right for self-determination of the Palestinian 
Arabs; who seek a just solution for the Arab refugees 
now; who condemn the policy of regional punishment 
in the territories; and who reject the unflexible, rigid 
official formula of the Israeli government— view favor- 
ably the American proposals expounded by Secretary of 
State Rogers, as a possible basis for a peace arrange- 
ment between Israel and the Arab states. 

* * * 

THE DECLARATIONS of Fatah and other terrorist 
movements, hailed by the New Left, Trotskyists and 
Stalinists, concerning the de-Zionisation of Israel and 
her replacement by a multi-national, multi-religious, 
secular Palestine, where Arabs and Jews, Moslems and 
Christians will live in peace and harmony, is just an- 
other way of destroying the state of Israel and depriving 
the Jews of national independence. The fact that Yasser 
Arafat, Die bead of Fatah, stems from the arch-reaction- 
ary Moslem Brotherhood; that all Arab states, reaction- 
ary and “revolutionary” alike, inscribed in their official 
constitutions the Moslem religion as the official state 
religion; that various Arab rulers are conducting a 
course of annihilation against the numerous ethnic and 
religious minorities (Kurds in Iraq, Copts in Egypt, 
Black Africans in South Sudan— black American mili- 
tants, please note! — etc.), all these facts Instill a well, 
founded fear in toe hearts and minds of toe Israelis 
as to what awaits them in toe proposed “de-Zionised 


secular, multi-national and multi-religious Palestine.” 

Furthermore, the unholy alliance between the Arab 
terrorist movements, and the various neo-Nazis and 
plain anti-Semites the world over, expose most strikingly 
the true Mature of these movements and add fuel to the 
fires of our own hawks and chauvinists. 

* * * 

THE ANTI ANNEXATIONIST critics of the present 
Israeli government, both outside of most of the govern- 
ment parties and even inside some of them, plus a con- 
siderable body of intellectuals and university professors 
and lecturers, are organized within the Movement of 
Peace and; Security. 

The ideologists of this movement see a grave danger 
in the continuation of the present situation, not only that 
it might lead to further escalation of the military situa- 
tion and eventually to full scale war. They also see the 
danger in the creation of a state and psychology of 
siege, resulting in an attitude of “the whole world is 
against us,” intolerance to internal dissenting views and 
opinions, and the strengthening and growth of religious 
mythical chauvinism and militarization of Israeli society, 
resulting from our occupational rule over more than a 
mllion Arabs. All this may result in endangering gravely 
the democratic structure of the state and toe socialist- 
collectivist Values and institutions created by the Israeli 
labor movement. 

* * * 

IN SPITE of the outward move to the right in Israel, 
contrary to the hawkish pronouncements and sometime 
actions of certain ministers, I believe in the inherent, 
strong and genuine strivings for peace permeating the 
niajority of Israelis. The forces of peace and socialism 
in Israel will continue their unflinching struggle, hoping 
that eventually they will find similar Voices and forces 
from beyond: toe blood-stained borders. 

The tasks of socialists the world over is, without 
relinquishing their rightful criticism of official Israeli 
policy, to stand by the unquestionable right of Israel to 
exist and to| influence genuine Arab socialists in this 
direction, so that the Israeli and Arab masses can start 
on a new road. ~ ■' 


Repression hits (hicano students at Roosevelt US. 


The real reason there is so much Negro poverty is 
because Mato people have never had a chance in this 
country to get out of toeir poverty. Who is to blame for 
the fact that the rate of unemployment for blacks is twice 
that for whites? Even Moynihan admitted that for Mato 
teenagers “It is at toe appalling rate of 4.4 percent” 

Moynihan talked about how much Negro progress 
we have seen. Well, we have come a long way from 
where we used to be. They never wanted to give Negroes 
the same wages they give the white workers. But the 
blacks have been fighting so hard, they have been forced 
to. 

All Moynihan means by “benign neglect” is that 
Macks should quit fighting for any more than what 
they have already got. But we have to keep on fighting, 
because if we don’t, we won’t even keep what we have 
already won. Nixon and Agnew don’t mean to neglect 
us. They mean to push us right back to where we were 
before, 


( Continued from Page 1) 

off campus, open campus, better food, and a voice for 
toe students fat what goes an at school. * 

Siegel refused to talk to us, saying he “refused to 
deal with a mob.” There were 300 of us, and when Siegel 
told us 15 minutes later that we were aU suspended, we 
all cheered. 

MORE STUDENTS JOIN 

When Siegel tried to tout the press out, we moved 
forward to toe Eleanor Roosevelt lawn, the old free 
speech area, so that the community would know what 
was happening. Other students in the buildings joined us. 
The cops declared our assembly illegal and threatened 
to attack. 

About nine girls linked arms to stop the cops from 
breaking them up, but toe cops pulled them apart. 
Roosevelt’s cocoanut administrators (brown on toe out- 
side but white on the inride) bad 37 of us busted The 
cops were as brutal as usual, pulling girls’ hair and 
twisting toeir arms. 


From the postal workers' picket lines 


From New York — If there was 
ever a rank and, file strike, this is 
it. Even where the local leadership 
is sounding militant, toe workers 
are saying they deserve Oscars for 
best-acting. 

The opposition to the troops is 
so unanimous that even the most 
conservative are damning it. No- 
body is buying any of Nixon’s ex- 
cuses. White workers from Can- 
arsie said, “H he’s so worried about 
getting mail to toe troops In Viet- 
nam he should bring them all home 
now, and they won’t have to wait 
for any mail at all.” 

It is not only wages that the 
workers are talking about. They are 
concerned about their conditions, 
the overtime on holidays they are 
forced to work, and most of all 
about the right to be treated as 
labor and toe right to strike. 

As for Rademacher’s statement 
that SDS provoked the walkout, 
they said simply, “We don’t need 
SDS to tell us what we already 
know.’’ 

• 

From Boston — Workers- here are 
saying that they should have done 


this years ago. The first night the 
strike was at least 80% effective, 
and toe women were the most mili- 
tant pickets on the line. 

Several workers said they had 
“learned something from the stu- 
dents — you have to demonstrate for 
what you believe.” 

Almost every worker seemed to 
have two jobs to make ends meet. 
Some have welfare supplements. 

• 

From Los Angeles— The most im- 
pressive thing here is how sponta- 
neous the walkout is. The signs are 
all home-made, with lots of great 
slogans. 

The strike is by no means total, 
as in the other cities, but the work- 
ers seem pretty unanimous in their 
hostility to calling out the troops. 
“Nixon knows the army can’t de- 
liver any mail. The call-up is just 
to try to scare us,” is the way one 
summed it up. “All that crying 
about the welfare checks being 
stopped is phoney,” said another. 
“We’re sorry for any welfare peo- 
ple who will have a bad time of 
it, but all Nixon really is worried 


about is the income tax checks and 
toe bad tone toe banks may have.” 

• 

From Detroit— Some of the work- 
ers didn’t trust toeir union officials’ 
assurances that pickets weren’t 
needed Monday morning, and 
showed up at 5 a.m. at the main 
post office. Sure enough, people 
were inside sorting mail, and the 
mail trucks began to roll up. The 
drivers accepted toe few workers 
there as a good enough picket line 
for them, and refused to go through. 
As more workers arrived they were 
asked to join the line or go home. 
By 7 a.m. over 500 workers were 
gathered outside. 

The picket signs, all handmade, 
told their own stories; One said, 
“Promises, promises ...” Another, 
which was carried by a blade man 
who said discrimination against 
women is rampant, said “Equal 
facilities for women.” One large 
sign condemned Nixon, Congress, 
and their own bureaucrats and said 
that they are the ones responsible 
' for inflation, and if, they would end 
toe war, there would be enough for 
everybody. — 


STUDENTS! DEMAND TIME 

Saturday at 12:30 a commission met to discuss what 
had happened! at Roosevelt. It was disgusting. Mr. Sul- 
livan, a school superintendant, tried to run the meeting. 
He accused us of “disrupting the academic process.” 
Some teachers had the guts to get up and speak on 
our behalf, for Which they’ll probably be fired or trans- 
ferred. There were about 100 people there altogether, 
including teachers, students, and parents. One lady who 
spoke was furijous at cops being called on campus. 

Then Sullivan started taking up the time allotted to 
the students with a long speech. We booed and shouted, 
demanding out time. Sullivan finally shut up when a 
parent got upland told him to sit down. By 3:30 the 
administrators were tired of “listening to toe students” 
and announced they were leaving, v i 

Monday, March », between 200 and 300 of os picket- 
ed outside toe school. Our signs demanded amnesty for 
all who had beta arrested, attacked police brutality, and 
announced that “Hitler is alive and living at- Roosevelt 
High.” The students still in school couldn’t join us for 
a very simple reason: all toe gates had three or four 
locks on them and were guarded by teachers, cops, and 
ijarcs. So we cat a hole in the mesh fence and went on 
campus anyway. 

Tuesday and Wednesday there was more picket- 
ing, more arrests, and more beatings. Despite the 
arrests, the movement is still going strong. 

WHY IT HAPPENED 

What happened at Roosevelt is very understandable 
if you know anything about the quality of education it 
offers. It isn’t education, it’s indoctrination. Roosevelt 
is known as “Burrito High.” Of the 3,200 students, at 
least TO percent are Chieano. The school produces grad- 
uates who can hardly read or write. There aren’t enough 
desks or equipment or teachers. The system of tracking 
forces 75 percent of the students into an industrial arts 
major. There is just no way to get college preparatory 
classes at Roosevelt. White students will never be bussed 
to Roosevelt; their parents wouldn’t put up with the 
kind of education they’d get here. 

The school is very restrictive. Most of the restric- 
tions that toe radical students who graduated in January 
got rid of last semester have been brought back this 
semester by Siegel and his cocoanut (hicano puppet, 
principal Perec. Last semester Siegel and the way the 
school operates Were denounced in toe class graduation 
speech. Now the administration has limited what students 
can say in the free speech area to the point we can’t 
say anything at all. 

Classroom doors are locked as soon as the tardy bell 
rings at the beginning of a period. Students left out in 
the hall are caught in “sweeps” by the teachers’ patrol 
and taken to the cafeteria to fill out tardy slips. The bath- 
rooms are almost always locked, and the buildings are 
locked during lunch to keep the students out, even 
if it’s raining. And, this is in a school that’s a fire hazard! 

If toe. education Roosevelt offers, us is so good, 
why do they try to force it down our throats? 

— Three Roosevelt High School Students 
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California warehousemen set '70 contract demands 


San Francisco, Cal. — Warehousemen’s Local 6 
of the International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union voted in the first session of 
its annual convention here on March 7 to in- 
crease its wage demands from the 50c-50c-50c 
an hour spread over three years recommended 
by the officers to the $1-$1-$1 proposed by the 
rank-and-file opposition. It was clearly stated 
by the officers and understood by all the dele- 
gates that winning anything near that three dol- 
lars in the negotiations beginning two months 
from now will come only after strike, and prob- 
ably long strike action. 

Adopted unanimously was a demand for a cost-of- 
living clause, the first time northern California ware- 
housemen have demanded cost-of-living. The adoption 
of the three dollar demand as well as cost-of-living 
resulted from rank-and-file disgust with the results of 
the last contract signed after a three-weeks strike in 
1967. By that contract, northern California warehouse- 
men gained the largest wage increase — 7%% — in the 
30-year history of their organization. What thereafter 
happened to that increase? 

First, the government, deciding it wasn’t spending 
enough on armaments, adopted the 10% surcharge tax. 
Everyone who eats knows what happened to food prices, 
as well as the prices of everything else. Instead of going 
up, or even remaining the same, real wages went down. 
The warehousemen are showing their anger. 

In northern California, warehousemen are organ- 
ized in either one of two international unions: the 
I.L.W.U., wjfh about 10,000 warehousemen; and the 
Teamsters, with about 15,000 warehousemen. The strike 
victory three years ago resulted from the first alliance 
between the I.L.W.U. and the Teamster warehousemen, 
which is still in effect. The Teamster warehousemen 
have already adopted three dollars plus cost-of-living 
as their wage demand. 

Now a joint committee of the Teamster and I.L.W.U. 
warehouse locals will work out an agreement on all 


demands for all northern California warehousemen. In 
Local 6, those demands will be referred to the second 
session of the convention to be convened for final 
approval. 

So far, the rank-and-file delegates have shown their 
absolute disgust for the settlement reached three years 
ago, the best wage settlement northern California ware- 
housemen ever achieved, which eventually resulted in 
a loss in real wages. 


Detroit, Mich. — The strike at Fruehauf (see 
last two issues of News & Letters) has entered its 
fifth month. The strikers, predominantly women, 
have won some battles but no end is in sight. 

The workers finally have the support of the Team- 
sters', who have agreed not to cross the picket lines. 
But tiie company is still refusing to negotiate seriously. 

The company's latest move to try to get an injunc- 
tion against mass picketing was turned down. 

There is much feeling that the UAW is not doing 
all that it could for the strike. Recently the union took 
away the larger of the two union halls. All the strikers 
had left was a room about 15 feet square, not big 
enough for them to meet in or be able to relax and 
talk together. 

When they complained they were told that, “We’re 
not running a resort here,” and that the people who 
were “really” picketing didn’t want the larger room. 
This was. said to women and men who had been on the 
line at 7:30 a.m. every week day for the last tour- months 
in one of the coldest winters in ten years. That night 
the workers had their own meeting. They called up 
Solidarity House, and in two days they had their hall 
back. 

The biggest complaint about the union is its failure 
to bring in more support from the other UAW locals. 
The strikers know that the union they are members of 
and fighting for could support them much better if it 
wanted to. The Fruehauf strikers have a double battle 
on their hands. 


Fruehauf strikers hold firm 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The women in Dept. 10 (Cut 
and’ Sew) at Fleetwood are still being taken off 
their jobs and being placed into the worst jobs 
in the plant. The union has held a few meet- 
ings about it. Kelly and Garrison, the Local 15 
leadership, have even taken a strike vote. But 
they refused to set a date for a strike. 

All they do is pass out leaflets. Every day at work 
they are there with another piece of paper, but they 
refuse to do anything. We are all sick of them. 

TWro weeks ago, one woman I know was bumped 
from her job in cut and sew. She was allowed to bump in 
another department, but the only job she could take was 
in this horrible zig zag spring department. Women have 
never done this before at Fleetwood. 

After two weeks on this job, this woman’s hands 
are so swollen that one hand is the size of two. They 
have to hold these heavy guns in one hand and pick 
up sharp metal damps with the other in order to rivet 
the seat springs to the frame. Between the springs, the 
gun and the clamps, her hands are aching all the time. 

The rest of Dept. 10 is supposed to be taken down 
and shipped to Ohio next week. Then all the women will 
be placed to this kind of job, because the company is 
giving women the worst jobs they can find. 

Everybody is angry and frustrated. We don’t know 
where to start to fight it, or exactly what to do. It seems 
to me that nothing will be done unless we force them to 
call a strike. We can’t wait to changeover to see if 
things get better. These jobs are killing us now. 


— / V > 

the week before the election. So, many members did 
not come down to vote since it required a special trip. 
The opposition candidates didn't get much chance to 
campaign. Only 631 voted out of 3,500. 

When the balloting was over, at 5 p.m., they were 
supposed to start counting ballots. But instead the elec- 
tion committee suddenly wanted to lock them up to 
the office and count them the next morning at 9 a.m. 
They said that it would take too long to count them. 
But the frame building counted their ballots in less than 
two hours. A lot of people are wondering: what hap- 
pened to the ballots when they were locked up? 

The candidates who ran against the machine put out 
a good program. They called for full reparations for 
the cost of living (cola) money we lost; making work 
standards a big issue to negotiations; early retirement 
after 30 years with full benefits; and making racism 
a strikeable issue. These demands were for all workers, 
not just black workers. 

But racist whites, who could not stand to see a 
black militant win, teamed up with Del Hood, the chair- 
man of the assembly building, to make sure they didn’t 
get in. 

When Del Hood was running for office, to be the 
first COLORED chairman of our building, he said he 
would stop the practice of all HHD (Hot, Heavy and 
Dirty) jobs going to black workers. He was all for black 
militancy. Now he calls his caucus his “white mafia.” 
This is true. All the old white crooks are on his side. 

Now he says “I’m. through with black power for- 
ever.” This election for convention delegates proves it, 
because he went and solicited the “white only” vote. 
Many black workers and some white ones have now seen 
what white racists and uncle toms will do to block 
workers from fighting for their rights. It is not over yet 

— Black Production Worker 


Even going on sick leave doesn't help. The company 
has a policy of holding up people’s checks untH they 
come back from sick leave. I almost wish I’d get sick 
enough to go to the hospital; then I wouldn’t have to 
kill myself on this job and the company would have to 
send my checks. 

I think that it’s time we all stopped talking about 
Bow bad things are at Fleetwood and started doing 
something about it. The only way thing? are going to 
change is if we do it ourselves. 

— Dept. 10 Worker 

Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich. — The election for convention 
delegates in the Dearborn Assembly Plant is 
over, and the old group backed by Walter Dorst 
is in again. Everyone is saying that they got 
in- by fraud, trickery and the white racist vote. 

The election was held during a week when the 
plant was down. The union knew this and planned it 
that way, but they didn't tell the membership until 
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(osf-of-Living 
sellout lost 
$1,000 per worker 

By John Allison 

What was a secret is now public knowledge. 
Every UAW member knows now that the cost 
of living has gone up at an alarming rate since 
the last contract was signed. We realize now we 
were sold down the river to the tune of a thou- 
sand dollars per worker on the cost of living 
alone. 

There were other gains we lost, because the skilled 
division and the young workers did not believe we 
were heading for a recession. Overtime was plentiful 
during that set of contract negotiations. Just think — 
a thousand dollars in each wage earner’s pay check 
would start the auto shops working six days a week. 

The cold facts are that high prices and low wages 
equal lay offs, short work -weeks, and long tines at the 
unemployment offices. 



Chrysler is closing up the Highland Park plant. 
These workers are like soldiers from a war. They must 
start life all over again after giving Chrysler the best 
years of their lives. Ford is closing up a plant to the 
state of Texas, leaving these workers to start living 
like gypsies — either moving when Ford moves, or 
staying behind and suffering. 

Chrysler’s programs for the hard core went the 
way of all flesh when President Nixon’s government 
funds stopped rolling in. Not only were they out of 
work, but seniority workers began to feel the sting of 
unemployment too. For the first time 6inee retirement 
was negotiated to the auto factories, retirees are crea? 
ting jobs for younger workers, by taking early retire- 
ment. 

Some six months ago, there was a labor shortage 
in some trades. Now a skilled tradesman can to short 
order drop frog: a tradesman to a snow shoveler. That’s 
bow it is under this age ■ of Automation, Capitalism 
and Agnew-Nixonism. 


Flint hospital workers 
win 3-day strike 

Flint, Mich. — “They backed down,” said the 
Genessee Memorial Hospital worker. 

“Back to the picket line” was the cry of the 
angiy strikers as they poured from their union 
hall on Chevrolet Ave. at noon Saturday, Feb. 28. 
Local 79, Hospital Employees Service Union, 
A.F.L.-C.I.O., had massed to hear about the 
“back-down” by the County Administrators on 
the proposed contract. Friday night they agreed 
— now Saturday morning, no dice! 

Back in October, >1969, the health industry workers 
at the County Hospitals, Genessee Memorial and Walter 
Winchester, had opened negotiations for a new con- 
tract Because these hospital workers don’t have the 
power of the capitalists of Flint, they worked past the 
New Year’s expiration til Feb. 26 without a contract. 

AT GENESEE MEMORIAL 

At that moment of truth, about 150 of the 300 
workers hit the picket line. Strike! Team members 
from house-keeping, maintenance, secretarial and 
nursing devised the tactic of concentrating at Genessee 
Memorial, the larger of the two county hospitals. 

A few of the women “cornered” the assistant ad- 
ministrator in the Genessee Memorial lobby and “told 
him off.” They said, “You don’t manage this place, 
some one else tells you what to do,” He called the 
police. 

Another woman striker — they were about 75% 
strong— said that “a local hospital administrator had 
taken a 510,000 bribe, but we can’t get a few nickels 
raise.” So she said, “We gotta vote her out.” 

Line talk was about the sly phasing out of Win- 
chester Hospital resulting in the loss of some jobs. 
These strikers had noticed the transfer of patients from 
Winchester to other facilities in Flint, and the furni- 
ture sent from there to Genessee Memorial. 

Almost 100 strikers answered a call to the County 
Court House at 2 p.m. Saturday to hear a ruling by a 
county judge. After sitting around a while, one woman 
striker jumped up and said, “Let’s get back to the 
picket line where we belong." Nothing came of their 
wait, so they did break back to Genessee Memorial. 

These workers know about the caste money dif- 
ferential system; more than one complained about the 
R.N.’s staying in. The L.P.N.’s have their own contract. 

The strike lasted three days and won the workers 
many of their demands. 
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B3H35fl| Nixon tries to turn die whole world backward * 


New life is being breathed into the “domino theory” 
by reports of long and near total U.S'. involvement in 
Laos. Every day brings grim new disclosures of the 
incredibly barbaric death and destruction the U.S. has 
rained on that hapless nation. Saturation bombing mis- 
sions have virtually turned that country’s three million 
people into a population of displaced, starving and help- 
less refugees, and the countryside into a bomb-pocked, 
defoliated wasteland. 

Vice President Agnew’s trip to Southeast Asia did 
nothing less than set the opening stage for what Nixon 
had sent him out to establish: a new basis for continued 
and expanding U.S. influence in Southeast Asia. Far 
from bowing to the genuine anti-war feelings of the 
majority of Americans whose bitter opposition to the 
Vietnam War removed the former occupant from the 
White House, Nixon is trying to resurrect the foreign 
policy brinksmanship of Eisenhower-Dulles. “Communist 
containment” and its Asian corollary of the “domino 
theory” ride again: if one Southeast Asian country falls, 
all will fall: Vietnam, Laos, Thailand, Burma, Cambodia, 
India . . . and beyond these, Australia ,the Philippines, 
and then, of course, America. 

BARBARISM IN LAOS 

Only the CIA and Nixon know the full extent of 
U.S. involvement in Laos — but the CIA is accountable 
to no one, and Nixon reveals only what he chooses or 
is forced to. However, enough has been learned to con- 
firm that even the wildest earlier claims of U.S. involve- 
ment are far short of the reality. 

War horror in Laos takes no back seat to the 
barbarism in Vietnam. The intensity of the U.S. air and 
naval forces bombing in Laos is greater than that un- 
loosed against North Vietnam, and that was greater than 
the concentrated bombing of Europe during World War II. 

This war against the Laotian people has been car- 
ried on secretly by the Nixon administration. It requires 
total loss of reason to accept the Nixon administration’s 
position that the U.S. is not involved in a war in Laos 
simply because massive American land armies are not 
criss-crossing that nation. The fact is that there are 
already thousands of U.S. troops in Laos — both secret 


and open — and bombing raids number over 500 daily. 
It takes a long experience for a people to become 
accustomed to war, but as the New York Times reports 
of the inhabitants of the large town of Paske in South 
Laos, “war is so much a fact of life that no one shows 
signs of worry.” 

NIXON USURPS CONGRESS 

The most ominous disclosure to come out of the 
deep U.S’. involvement in Laos, however, came not from 
news out of that small nation, but from a speech cleared 
by the Nixon administration and delivered by Senator 
Mathias of Maryland. In that speech, Mathias said that 
Nixon is prepared to accept repeal of the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution passed by Congress in 1965 which authorized 
U.S. intervention in Vietnam. However, this was tied 
to the condition that there be a complete reconsideration 
of the basis for the U.S. to be in Asia — dating back to 
the Korean War. 

But his most stunning statement was that the U.S. is 
already so deeply committed in both Vietnam and Laos 
that the executive branch of the government (Nixon) 
has in fact usurped the authority of Congress to decide 
U.S. involvement in foreign nations. 

The sudden coup and swing to the right in Cambodia 
has also changed the Southeast Asian situation to a large 
degree, raising the false hope consistently pursued by 
every recent occupant of the White House that it is 
possible to achieve a military victory in Vietnam. A 
recently silent military is now loudly proclaiming that 
military victory is assured if the Ho Chi Minh trail 
supply route from North Vietnam through Laos is de- 
stroyed, along with North Vietnamese troops in formerly 
neutral and now rightist Cambodia. 

WORLD POWER IS AIM 

It is more fhdn that, however. It is nothing short of 
a declaration by Nixon that he intends to stop at nothing 
in his drive for world domination. Those who scoff at 
Nixon and his seemingly obvious tactics should not de- 
lude themselves. World power is a total obsession of this 
man, the most thoroughly reactionary head of the most 
powerful nation on earth. Far from merely moving 


to turn black the clock in the U.S., Nixon is seeking 
to turn the world back to the time of uncoritested world 
supremacy held by the U.S. following World War II. 

The ambitions of this would-be Napoleon in the 
White House are one thing: their achievement is some- 
thing else again. And nothing Short of a total and com- 
plete reversal of the forces in motion for freedom in 
America is necessary for this turn backward to succeed. 

This totalitarian threat is very real and very omi- 
nous for tbje future of not only America but also for the 
world. It will not be easy, however, for the very great 
aspirations for peace and freedom of the workers, the 
black Americans in clear revolt, the youth, and most 
recently the Women’s Liberation movement, to be 
stopped and thrown back by Nixon’s policies. These 
forces are in forward motion and represent the wave of 
freedom’s future. They must meet to join forces and 
overcome the reactionary course being charted by 
Nixon and his administration lackeys. 
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NIXON'S ECOLOGY TACTIC 

The liberals are caving in under the 
Nixon attacks on human rights. .They 
took the same side as the Government 
on the Chicago Trial— -that both sides 
were disruptive and both sides at fault. 
Liberals in the media made no comment 
on the political issues, and just reported 
the “conduct” of both sides. 

The media are now bombarding us 
about ecology, but I question their in- 
tent. Many people have been concerned 
about garbage and smoke for a long 
time. We just didn’t call it ecokv I 
think the new emphasis on environ .. t 
is just a tactic by the Nixon Adminis- 
tration to get the student movement to 
forget about the Vietnam war and black 
liberation. And it seems to be working. 
Look at those students who spent all 
that money to bury a car while the 
black students were telling them to give 
the money to defend the Panthers. 

If people think the big corporations 
are going to lower their profits to cor- 
rect pollution they can forget it.. Charles 
Denby’s column was right. Only a revo- 
lution will save the environment. 

Woman Worker 
New York 

* * * 

DOCTORS AND SOCIETY 

I am involved in all kinds of inner 
city health programs. The only reason 
drug abuse is not one of them is be- 
cause that is a popular subject, so other 
physicians around town are active in 
those programs. But most of the doctors 
don’t even believe there are people in 
the city who do not have enough to eat. 

Physician 

Virginia 

* $ * 

With doctor’s fees and hospital charges 
put of the reach of countless workers, 
something drastic needs to be done. In 
other days, the poor relied on the corner 
drug store for health advice. Sometimes 
it was good for most ills, but of course 
the rich do better. 

Rather than die, for all doctors care, 
the poor should institute “health ad- 
visers.” These could be students of 
medicine on a serious scale and able 
to advise on most sickness. If such ad- 
visers felt the case was beyond them, 
they could send the patient to a regular 
doctor. 


Such a program would be opposed by 
the government -* 1 ft*" v 'edical pro- 
fession — but tin „„ going to die 

from ill health without a struggle. Why 
should they bow to pay huge fees to 
money-bleeding doctors? 

Man is always seeking solutions to his 
problems. Medical fees are too much 
for the poor, and America is still too 
heartless to put in the European type of 
free medicine. 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * * 

The burning of that bank in California 
scared the doctors at our hospital more 
than anything else that has happened 
recently. It sure shows how mixed up 
our values become under capitalism 
when the destruction of property moved 
so called “humanitarians” more than 
the killing in Vietnam! 

Hospital Worker 
New York 

THE SENSELESS TERRORISTS 

The UAW has just renounced SDS 
—and it is clear that the Administration 
is now going to be going out for their 
scalps but good. The trouble is that 
they might well be using the opportunity 
to go out after everybody’s scalps — the 
terrorists have handed the Administra- 
tion their opportunity on a silver platter. 

Journalist 

Michigan 

* * * 

The bombings by the extreme right 
wing are not new. They are disgusting 
and frightening, but it is the senseless 
bombings and smashing that come from 
the so-called Left that are, far more 
disgusting and frightening, to me. It 
all sounds very Stalinist. They have 
become part of the complete degeneracy 
of this insane society. This is “counter- 
revolution within the revolution” so far 
as I am concerned. 

Working Woman 
New York 

* * * 

The terrorists in the days before 
the Russian Revolution — whom Lenin 
denounced — at least chose as targets 
some hated general or brutal police 
commander or tyrannical aristocrat. 
The terrorists who are running amok 
among the left today wind up either 
killing some innocent bystander, or 
themselves. 


Reader 9 # 


It made me sick to my stomach to I am very glad I have come to know 
realize that if the buildings here in New your organization. It is good somewhere 

York had not been evacuated in time a voice calls to remind us of the human 

it would have been the poor janitors condition — which is What the whole 

and cleaning ladies who would have movement is all about anyway. I hope 

had their heads blown off. What a the additional money I enclose will help, 

horrible “new society” these white petty 

bourgeois madmen would bring us. New Reader 

Disgusted Florida 

New York 

MARXIST - HUMANISM WOMEN'S LIBERATION 


I am very impressed with the informa- 
tion and news printed in N&L — espe- 
cially Raya Dunayevskaya’S column, 
“Two Worlds.” I thought her article en- 
titled “African Revolutions at the Cross- 
roads” was really relevant and timely. 
Currently, as a student of Marxism, I 
find this type of discussion a relief from 
the capitalist white-washed everyday 
journalism. 

Black Student Journalist 
East Lansing, Mich. 

* * * 

It was good to see N&L take up the 
question of the Middle East within a 
world context. It is really disheartening 
to see the way most of the Left acts. 
How can any truly international socialist 
take sides among the big state powers, 
and become so involved in being against 
American imperialism that they refuse 
to pay any attention to Russian im- 
perialism? 

Supporter 
Los Angeles 

* * * \ 

I enjoy N&L very much. It doesn’t 
get too overloaded with revolutionary 
rhetoric and propaganda. Seems to tell 
a lot of truth about working people and 
conditions as they are. Enclosed find my 
renewal for another year and another 
dollar to help keep N&L going to the 
libraries. 

Reader 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We sold out all our copies of “We 
Speak in Many Voices” at the rally in 
Berkeley around International Women’s 
Day, and could have used 50 more. The 
rally was non-exclusionary, with many 
speakers of various political points of 
view. After the main speakers, the mike 
was declared open for one and all. 

The only disruption was By a woman- 
hating campus crusader who shouted 
epithets at the assembled women during 
one of the speeches. A little-old-white- 
haired-lady (me) and a big blonde wom- 
an escorted the disrupter from the park. 
Many of the women joined in to encircle 
him. Several black brothers, with litera- 
ture on the stop-the-extradition of Bobby 
Seale rally for the next day, volunteered 
their muscle if we needed it. It was re- 
assuring to have them volunteer, but the 
women knew we could handle things 
ourselves. The good humor* of the day 
was maintained. 

At: the San Francisco rally there was 
considerable friction stemming from dif- 
ferences within the anti-war movement 
. . . The subtle male chauvinism within 
the SWP hasn’t helped, as some of their 
men refer to their own female comrades 
as being “nuts on the woman question,” 
and deny even the need for women’s 
caucuses within their own organizations 
and spheres of influence. 

Activist 

Berkeley,. 

ED. NOTE: See ad, page 7 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

The U.S. President’s strike-breaking order to 
U.S. troops to take the jobs away from U.S. 
postal workers brings to a militaristic gallop the 
totalitarianism that is permeating U.S. life. 

The creeping, and not-so-creeping, totalitar- 
ianism that now pervades every facet of Ameri- 
can life discloses, day in and day out, not only 
the abysmal degeneracy of American capitalism 
“in general”— that is to say, in its exploitative, 
imperialist, police state nature — but also, and es- 
pecially, in that of the intellectual sloth. It 
takes no time at all for the thin veneer of democ- 
racy to turn into instant racism. 

INSTANT RACISM 

Thus, no sooner did the American Gestapo-type 
police, in the dark of the night, with shot guns blazing 
and tear gas making it impossible for humans to escape, 
raid the Black Panthers headquarters in Chicago, kill- 
ing and wounding its sleeping occupants, than the intel- 
lectual-in-residence at the White House, Patrick Moyni- 
han, fired off a Memo to the President about the “extra- 
ordinary progress”* of the Negro in these United States 
of America ! 

He played informer also on a petty level — Mr. 
Moynihan’s “erudition” extends to reading the minutiae 
of society columnists— thus making it possible for him to 
inform the Commander-in-Chief of the mightiest army in 
the world that Mrs. Leonard Bernstein had held a party 
to raise money for the defense of the Black Panthers. 
The society gossip was part and parcel of the diatribe 
against New Yorkers who might consider black revolu- 
tionaries “culture heroes” instead of “fire-setting” 
haters of whites: “Hatred — revenge— against whites is 
now an acceptable excuse for doing what might have 
been done anyway.” 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan, it may be objected, is not 
characteristic of the liberal intellectual breed. A f ter all, 
he betrayed his “liberal” Democratic Party colleagues 
by accepting so high a post with a conservative Repub- 
lican President that he now has Cabinet rank. O.K., let’s. 


Totalitarianism: U.S. Style 


take some Democratic Party liberals who are not on 
Nixon’s payroll, and who even opposed Democrats of 
Mayor Daley’s ilk. Take Senator Ribicoff. 

Just last year, at the Democratic Convention, Sen. 
Ribicoff braved Mayor Daley’s anti-Semitic remarks and 
helped expose the Gestapo-type Chicago police who con- 
spired, and staged the riots for which the anti-Vietnam 
war protestors have been railroaded to jail. This year, 
the same Ribicoff found no better way “to expose North- 
ern hypocrisy” on school desegregation than to team up 
with that Bourbon racist senator from Mississippi, 
Stennis, to so “amend” the already-watered down HEW 
Bill that it nullifies school desegration ! 

THE INTELLECTUAL CLIMATE FOR RACISM 

Moreover, this is not an exception to, but is on a 
par with, very nearly the whole “educated world” who 
have chosen this moment when Southern white mobs 
overturn school buses, endangering the lives of black 
school children, to declare that it is “indeed” time for 
some “benign neglect” of Negroes, time “to return to 
quality education.”** Nor can we forget that the climate 
for overturned buses and threatened black school chil- 
dren was created by the President himself coming out 
against busing of children to integrate schools. 

The “intellectual climate” created by those who 
have partaken of “quality education” can be gleaned 
both from the organic racism of white middle-class 
America, and its white-hot hatred of any revolutionary 
youth, white, black, red or yellow. Thus, when asked to 
comment on the uncultured Agnew’s diatribe about 
“kooks and demagogues and social misfits who ought 
to be brought in with butterfly nets," the cultured 
Moynihan had the gall to reply. “I think the reference 
was to Harvard students and 1 have ambiguous and 
complex and evasive views on them.” 

What is neither “ambiguous,” nor “complex,” much 
less “evasive” is the type of horse trading which, in the 
first place, permitted the lawless “riot” amendment 
to be tacked on to LBJ’s “Great Society” Civil Rights 
Bill. What is neither “ambiguous,” nor “complex,” much 
less “evasive” is the intellectual climate oozing out of 
the Moynihans which now emboldens juries. Northern 
as well as Southern, to pronounce police murderers 


“innocent” so long as the crimes committed are against 
blacks. (The latest of such acts of injustice is the Flint, 
Mich., jury’s setting free the infamous Algiers Motel 
murderers of black youth.) 

What is neither “ambiguous,” nor “complex,”, much 
less “evasive” is Nixon’s Southern strategy which 
reverses everything and anything that is left of civil 
rights gains in order to enable him to transform creep- 
ing totalitarianism into galloping totalitarianism. 

THE NIXON BRAND OF TV 

Recently we have been witnessing on our TV sets 
a whole series of interviews in Vietnam which are 
intended to prove that the Gls had been “provoked” to 
act as barbarians at My Lai and many other places 
where they committed unspeakable atrocities. The 
“proof” consists of the fact that booby traps were laid 
for Americans not only by the Vietcong “but also by 
women and children.” The reporters do not venture to 
make so simple a comment as saying that, very obvi- 
ously, the Americans have barged in on a civil war. 
Instead, they save their comments for the time Viet- 
namese who witnessed those atrocities are interviewed. 
And then the comments made leave the viewers with 
the impression that, if the Vietnamese are not tall 
tellers of tall tales, they certainly do not understand the 
“provocations.” 

What has become all too clear since Agnew has 
cowed the TV networks into submission, and they no 
longer dare give “instant editorializing” (that is to say. 
any serious criticism), is that it is not only the Presi- 
dent’s phony TV ventures that go unchallenged. We 
are also being brainwashed on the Vietnam war, includ- 
ing its most infamous crimes, the gory killing of 
civilians, of women and of children. 

As for Nixon’s unpaid-for, elaborately staged, prime; 
timed — prime-timed to follow comedy hours having the 
highest nation-wide audiences like “Laugh-In” — TV 
performances, they go totally unchallenged. No one 
challenges even so Show Biz a put-on as when Nixon, 
with a flourish of the pen, but with “low profile,” vetoes 
the limited social security act, the $19.4 billion HEW 
Bill, all under the guise of “fighting inflation.” As con- 

( Continued on Page 7) 



TWO APPEALS 

Selden Osborne — longtime pacifist 
activist — was recently arrested in the 
offices of The Resistance and GI Help 
by the S.F. police. He was falsely 
charged with “drug peddling,” held for. 
69 hours and released without any court 
appearance, or explanation. AH charges 
against him were subsequently dismiss- 
ed, but not before they were reported 
in the local press, and broadcast over 
numerous radio and TV stations. 

The harassment Selden Osborne suf- 
fered demonstrates the threats all of us 
face. He wants to carry the struggle 
against the misuse of police power into 
the courts, and obtain a permanent in- 
junction against “en route” procedure, 
as well as damages for false arrest and 
libel, and thus help to regain civilian 
control over police. 

Because he lacks the financial re- 
sources to do it on his own, a Selden 
Osborne Legal Expense Fund Commit- 
tee has been formed to raise money for 
the suit. Checks should be made pay- 
able to “Selden Osborne” with a nota- 
tion on the check that it is for his 
“Legal Expense Fund,” and can be sent 
to: 

Legal Expense Fund Committee 
2126 Balboa St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 94121 


./ 


Jerry Pogue and 97 women and chil- 
dren followers were sentenced at Prich- 
ard, suburb of Mobile, Alabama. Rev- 
erend Ned Milner, one white religious 
leader of Mobile, whb said he “was sick 
and tired of being a white man” re- 
ceived the maximum fine and 60 days 
as did activist Pogue. 

Pogue’s 97 women and children fol- 
lowers were arrested during “equal dis- 
tribution of Wealth” and “fair employ- 
me "t practice” marches and charged 
with inciting to riot to parading without 
a permit. 

Fines of more than $10,000 plus 160 
days were leveled by the judge and 


mayor. 5th Circuit Court of Appeals up- 
held the decisions and the U.S. Supreme 
Court refused to hear the case. 

An appeal for desperately needed 
funds has been issued asking everyone 
to contribute at: 

Box 2551, Mobile, Alabama, or 
Box 95, General Delivery, 
Magazine, Ala. 

* * * 

FROM ABROAD 

There was a serious disturbance at a 
Rangers-Celtic football match last Sat- 
urday. This is a frequent happening and 
is the same in character as the religious 
division in Northern Ireland. Many re- 
ligious people want to end religious 
segregation in the schools. Some leading 
Catholics want to end this but the 
clergymen say it is a Humanist plot. 

I raised the matter at the Glasgow 
Trades Council two months ago, but the 
CP leaders made sure that I was de- 
feated. Some of the CP rank and filers 
are annoyed at what happened. The 
trouble last Saturday will bring the les- 
son home. 

The Rangers club does not employ 
Catholics as players. They wear blue 
jerseys and fly the Union Jack. The 
Celtics wear green and white jerseys 
and fly the flag of the Irish Republic. 

It starts with the children. This has 
hindered the development of the working 
class movement. For opportunist reasons 
the various parties avoid the issue. The 
Catholics have their own separate 
schools, but there is a shortage of Cath- 
olic teachers with the result that many 
Catholic parents are sending their chil- 
dren to the state schools. Some Catholic 
children only attend school for one and 
a half hours a day. But the heels are 
dug in. 

' Correspondent 

Glasgow 

* * * 

The situation in Italy remains basi- 
cally the same although the extreme 
right’s active entrance on the scene has 
made it more dramatic. In fact, fascist 
groups are growing like mushrooms, but 


there is no possibility of their creating 
a mass party as in the days of Mussolini. 

You’ve probably heard about the 
bomb that exploded in Milan and killed 
15 people. It is just one of the many 
events that by now have become com- 
mon. By now, the idea that there may be 
a coup d’etat has become so common 
that one hears people talking about it 
in the grocery stores; but I am much 
less pessimistic. 

As long ae the workers continue 
their struggle and the students also 
continue to strike and demonstrate, the 
few responsible people in the govern- 
ment must realize that a coup would 
probably lead to partisan warfare. 

In fact, the metallurgical workers 
have finally gotten a contract signed, 
and it is probably the best they’ve ever 
had. Also the contract signed a couple 
of days ago for the transport workers in 
Milan seems to be a relatively good one. 

There has been a whole series of 
political trials recently .and, except for 
the first one in which the editor of a 
leftist newspaper called Potere Operaio 
got 17 months for a couple of articles 
published, the sentences have been rela- 
tively light. 

This is a situation in which the 
workers, almost by themselves, have at 
least managed to stave off the worst for 
the time being. 

Correspondent 
Italy 


RICH AND POOR 

The gap between the rich and poor 
here is extreme. The high rise apart- 
ment buildings, which obstruct the view 
and the use of the ocean and the bays 
for the poor, rent at ridiculously high 
prices. The high priced apartments and 
hotels are forbidden not only to the poor, 
but even the middle class. 

The poor, white or black, have their 
ghettos, infested with roaches, but with 
no lights or plumbing, and when the 
temperature goes down to 50 and it 
gets windy, no heat. As usual, our gov- 
ernment, Which can speak out of both 
sides of the mouth, and build castles in 
the air, cannot put up houses for the 
poor on the ground. They just give prom- 
ises, promises. 

Our government is “for the people, 
by the people and of the people” but 
unless the people rise ,up and assert 
their rights, there is ho government, 
just idle words written into the consti- 
tution. 

Traveler 

Miami 

* * * 

Nixon’s fighting inflation all right— with 
our lives. Why don’t the big companies 
have to fight inflation, instead of us, 
who barely get by anyway? It’s the 
war that’s causing all this. 

Fruehauf Striker 
Detroit 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks and 
. whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER— This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom.- 

We invite you to Write for the paper, and to join our organization. 
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Santa Barbara youth revolt hits landlords, banks 


Santa Barbara, Cal. — The University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara has been traditionally 
considered to be a “party school,” with an al- 
most completely white, middle-class student 
body. Yet on Feb. 24-28, Isla Vista, the student 
community adjacent to the university, exploded 
in one of the most militant actions in* the history 
of the U.S. student movement. 

It began when a group of residents tried to prevent 
police from arresting a black man. Hus resulted in the 
burning of a cop car, about $15,000 worth of property 
damage and the arrest of several “known” radicals. 
POLICE SPARK EXPLOSION 

The next day was marked by the appearance of 
William Kunstler, attorney for the Chicago Eight, to 
speak on campus. Although the straight press has pre- 
sented this as a major reason for the rioting, Kunstler 
actually gave a very careful, moderate speech. However, 
as students left the rally, an apparently peaceful sudent 
was grabbed and brutally beaten by several cops. 

That evening windows of local realty companies 
were smashed and the local branch of the Bank of 
America, famous for exorbitant rates on student loans, 
was destroyed by fire. After demonstrators effectively 
controlled the center of Isla Vista, several charges were 
made by 150 to 200 police. Outnumbered by the people, 
they had no dunce but to flee before the rock-throwing 
crowd. Later that night the police returned and busted 
anyone who happened to be on the streets. 

Thursday a dusk to dawn curfew was imposed on 
Isla Vista. At school the next day, as one student put it, 
“about 3000 people said they had participated and bad 
big smiles on their faces, and about 10,000 others sup- 
ported them but were afraid of violence. No one sup- 
ported the pigs.” That night saw more heavy street 
fighting in which students were run over by police 
cars and retaliated with firebombs. The streets were 
finally cleared' late at night by a liberal application 
of CN blister gas. 

On Friday several hundred National Guards and 
outside police moved into the streets at curfew time. 
BACKGROUND TO THE RAGE 

Perhaps the first radicalizing experience for the 
Santa Barbara students was the oil that spilled onto the 
Channel beaches in February of 1969. The black crud 
came down, the Secretary of the Interior refused to stop 
the drilling, and the middle-class citizens of Santa 
Barbara and the students of Isla Vista began to see 
their own powerlessness in the face of capitalists’ profits. 

About a month before the street fighting began, 
despite a petition signed by over 7000 students request- 
ing an open hearing, Bill Allen, a professor of anthro- 
pology, was summarily denied tenure for “unprofessional 
conduct.” Most observers felt that the real reason for 
the firing was his teaching about U.S. imperialism in 
Latin America. 

The ghetto-like conditions in Isla Vista were a large 
contributor to the blowup. The real estate companies 
were hit by rocks, and there was a good reason for this. 
Isla Vista is a town of 15,000, almost 75 percent of them 
students, housed, in cheap-jack apartments, fully 
equipped with unfair long-term leasing, faulty plumbing, 
and fleas. The area gets almost no kind of service, has 
had a history of police harassment, and is not self- 
governing. 

Occupy M.l.T. offices 


The incidents of the week of rage ended in 68 
arrests, one trashed bank, at least $235,000 worth of 
property damage, and what one observer called “the 
most militant activity in the history of the white student 
movement.” But to gauge its significance and where we 
go from here is really difficult 

While the targets of the street action made it ex- 
plicity anti-capitalist and anti-imperialist, there was 
much anti-working class sentiment among people cm the 
streets, and the media has tried very hard to push to 
the workers the idea that Santa Barbara was a senseless 
outrage perpetrated by spoiled rich kids. 

Whatever else comes out of Isla Vista — and people 
were talking about everything from a citywide rent 
strike to burning the R0TC building — the students will 
have to go beyond frustration and anger if they are to 
bridge this gap and really help make the needed Ameri- 
can revolution. 

— David Payne 

God and his son have 
invaded my high school 

Detroit, Mich. — Opium is threatening the 
people again, and it’s starting to addict many 
youth who are in search of something different 
from what we live in now. This is not regular 
opium, though, hut the “opium of the masses,” 
religion. God and his son have invaded my high 
school, and it doesn’t look like they’re going to 
leave. 

Many young people today, especially high school 
youth and younger, are in revolt. It takes all forms, from 
dope to culture to political involvement. Many youth, 
though, are hung-up in their fight against this society 
and see no way out. Some of these people have taken to 
religion, in a hope that there’U be pie in the sky when 
we die. They believe the only way to get happiness is 
to believe in God and his son. 

HOPE FOR A BETTER LIFE 

Throughout history people have led boring, dull, 
drab, oppressed lives, with no hope at all of it getting 
any better. It was only natural that they hoped their 
lives would be better later, sometime later. Thus the 
idea of a heaven after earth was developed, and people 
had something to look forward to. 

:h > ,'■■■ 

The ruling class soon snatched up this idea and 
added a hell to the heaven. They told the people, “Now 
look here, folks. If you all are good boys and girls and 
you listen to your leaders and obey all the rules, you 
will go to heaven. But if you get naughty and dfeobey us, 
God will send you to bell!” 

Whether there really is a God or not and whether 
Jesus, a great revolutionary and humanist, was his son, 
isn’t the real issue. What really matters is the struggle 
between oppressed and oppressor, and it is our job 
as revolutionaries to make sure that the people win out, 
and all oppressors are overthrown. 

RELIGION’S OTHER HALF 


Boston, Mass. — The news on the trial 
here is a pleasant surprise. In mid-January, 
at the end of a series of student disciplinary 
hearings used to punish political dissent against 
M-I.T.-Pentagon projects, M.I.T.’s support of G.E. 
recruiters during the strike and M.I.T.’s com- 
puterizing of data on wortd-wide revolutionary struggles 
(including those here in Cambridge and in Roxbury), 
about 100 people occupied the offices of the M.l.T. 
President and Chairman of the Corporation. 

The occupation lasted almost two days; M.l.T. 
brought trespassing charges against 27 people, one count 
for each of the two days. A number of those charged had 
oniy the loosest connection with the occupation (some 
even had advised occupiers to leave while still in 
strength of numbers), but most were representatives of 
various radical groups on campus as well as vocal 
critics of M.I.T.’s continuing commitments to war re- 
search and exploitation of its own employees. That was 
why they were indicted. 

It didn’t work. The judge was, surprisingly, an 
honest liberal, and he made a deal with the defense 
lawyers to grant a kind of probation, and liberty with- 
out fines, to all but two of the 27. (The last were 
charged with disruption of Classrooms as well as tres- 
passing; their chances look fairly good, too.) M.l.T. 
will still impose separate discipline on everyone it can, 
and the court is hoping for “good” behavior, but that 
won’t work either, ^because the struggle will go on. 
Our spirits are up. 


The young people who are saying they have found 
happiness with God are forgetting the other half of re- 
ligion, that it is not only a hope for people but also a 
tool for the ruling class to keep the people down. The 
capitalists would like nothing better than for all the 
potential revolutionaries to freak out on Jesus. 


The main contradiction in the society we live in 
isn’t between good and evil, or God and Devil, but be- 
tween oppressed and oppressors, or workers and capital- 
ists. If we devote our energies to changing the society 
for betterment of all people, then we will have a heaven 
here on earth, whether there will be one afterwards or not. 


“Dunayevskaya’s book goes beyond the previ- 
ous interpretations. It shows not only that Marxian 
economics and politics are throughout philosophy, 
but that the latter is from the beginning economics 
and politics."— from Herbert Marcuse’s Preface 
to Marxism and Freedom. 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

(prelace by Herbert Marcuse) 

415 Brainard Street 

ONLY $1.98 Detroit, Mich. 4820! 
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DOINGAND THINKING 


Nixon vs. U.S. youth 

By Bernard Wendali 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The Nixon Administra- 
tion has played a very deceptive game in rela- 
tion to American youth, a game that has con- 
sisted largely of trying to co-opt and de-fuse 
issues raised by youth in general while at the 
same time ignoring the needs and aspirations of 
black youth. 

Thus, Nixon has pretended to descalate the war 
and make the draft “fair,” and has promised to take 
action to stop the destruction of the environment At 
the same time he has practically destroyed the few 
government organizations left over from the “war on 
poverty” that helped black youth, and has tried to allow 
southern schools to delay desegregation even longer. 
“VIETNAMIZATION” AND DRAFT LOTTERY 
The war in Vietnam continues, yet Nixon has tried 
to make American youth believe that peace is practically 
here. But the truth is, Vietnamization will only work 
with 200,000 or so American “support” troops for many , 
years to come. 

The draft lottery is a total farce. Its system of 
deferments, in practice, is no different from the old 
system. Before the year is out number 365 may well be 
called. BlaCk and brown youth without the deferment, 
unable to afford appeal lawyers, will still be going first. 

Without the youth supplied by the draft, America’s 
puppet government in Saigon and its puppet army would 
collapse. Nixon’s “new system” will no more basically 
change what is occurring than his dismissal of General 
Hershey as head of the Selective Service System. 
“ECOLOGY ACTION” AND APPALACHIA 
It is the youth who first made ecology something 
more than a word used only by a few conservationists. 
Ecology is potentially a very radical and very radicaliz- 
ing issue, for it is the capitalist class and none other, 
which perpetuates pollution and profits from it. This 
is what some youth were beginning to speak about. i 

Nixon has now quickly moved to de-fuse this issue j 

by being deceptive. While be makes pompous speeches j 

about ecology, strip-mining is laying Appalachia waste 
on a scale greater than ever before because of a new 
coal boom. Federal laws either contain enormous loop- 
holes or a^e simply not enforced. 

Nixon has almost wrecked such organizations as the 
Job Corps and the Office of Economic Opportunity, j 
which provided at least some help to black youth. As < 
America enters a recession, unemployment among black 
teenagers Ss soaring. Nixon’s program of “combatting i 
inflation” is clearly meant to be carried through at the 
expense of workers in general and black people in par- 
ticular. Ghetto youth have been especially hard-hit by 
Nixon’s program of “missiles before butter.” 

Nixon has gone out of his way to help the South 
to continue to deny a decent education to black youth 
by trying to delay school desegregation once again. 

Nixon’s intentions are very clear; to divide, confuse, 
and hopefully destroy the revolutionary movement of 
this country’s youth against the war, against racism, 
and against the destruction of the planet’s ability to 
support life. 

We all must conspRe to 
survive Nixon's new law 

Nixonagnew has recently taken another step 
toward becoming the czar of the U.S. of Amerika. 
The pigs’ feat, is to circumvent the already re- 
pressive “probable cause” requirement for mak- 
ing arrests for federal crimes. 

Nixonagnew and his half (assed) -brother Mitchell 
have proposed a law to allow their dinklings from all 
over to force virtually anyone at anytime to take a 
series of identification tests, which include fingerprint- 
ing and blood tests, palm and foot prints, measurements, 
urine and saliva samples, handwriting samples, voice 
samples, photographs and lineups. They could do this 
without making an arrest. In short, they want to do 
everything except build a life-size plastic model of the 
person (that will no doubt come with the next tax in- 
crease). 

What this all means in terms of everyday existence 
is that if a federal marshall (and eventually any hick 
cop) sees a kid with long hair trucking on down the ^ 
line, and can get a federal magistrate to sign a note 
stating that long hair is reasonable grounds to assume 
that the "suspect” may be in possession of the deadly 
canibis or any other of the endless list of “dangerous 
drugs”, that kid can be semi-busted, searched and 
tagged like a homing pigeon; and subsequently would be 
watched day and night until one time when he forgets 
to say ‘mother may I’ and whammo — he’s had it. 

The same sort of surveillance-for-law-and-order’s 
sake will ran rampant in black communities, cbicano 
districts, university areas, poor white areas, in the 
“permissive” suburbs — in everyplace that is more than 
very slightly to the left of right. 

As the words say in song by Steppenwolf — “Amer- 
ica, where are you now? Don’t you care about your 
sons and daughters, don’t you know, we need you now, 
we can’t fight alone against the monster — ” 

We must conspire— to survive ... 

i Mike Williams 
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Strikes, clashes bring U. 
of Wisconsin to standstill 

Madison, Wise. — There is a distinct possibility 
that the U. of Wisconsin will be shut down for 
an indefinite amount of time this spring. This 
is to say, the entire university will be unable 
to function. 

The reasons are numerous, but they all fall under 
the heading of the Teaching Assistant Association 
(TAA). The teaching assistants, graduate students who 
are assigned to teach for their stipends, formed the TAA 
last year in order to bargain as a united labor force 
to achieve a reduction in the inequities of the university 
structure as 1 it stands. 

They do 60 percent of the actual teaching, yet they 
have no voice as to curriculum. Money and working 
conditions are unequal. They are employed on an dral 
basis for one semester at a time, with no knowledge 
as to their status the following semester. Salaries range 
from approximately $3600 in the best departments to 
$1800 in the worst, per semester. 

STRIKE VOTE DUE 

A strike vote is due soon; dissension from within 
will make the vote close. Bargaining was in process from 
last spring until this January. The university cut off the 
proceedings at that point stating that the TAA had 
brought the issues to a total impasse. So now the 
community is faced with a strike, one that may possibly 
shut down the entire school, not due to the TAA alone, 
but the possibility of sympathy Strikes from the univer- 
sity maintenance union and the local teamsters. 

The students, too, have been involved in their own 
actions in past weeks. 

Twice in February at the Madison campus of the 
U. of Wisconsin, students have been involved in major 
political confrontations with the university police, Madi; 
son police, and! Dane County police. Personal and prop- 
erty damages have been great throughout the melees. 

The first student mass action occurred Thursday, 
February 12. A united front was formed to include all 
leftist and moderate groups to confront General Electric, 
who was bringing recruiters onto the campus. The gen- 
eral slogan of the front indicated the great diversity of 
political groups involved: “Warmakers, Strikebreakers — 
G.E. off campus.” 
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trasted to the Vietnam war speeches (when some com- 
mentators braved the presidential seal to call attention 
to the ongoing, dirty, imperialist war), the despicable 
outlawing of any aid to the poor, whether it be for food 
or education, was not subject to any instant, or any 
other kind of criticism. 

That totalitarian power phenomenon called the 
American presidency now has also full uninterrupted 
access to TV any time Nixon so wishes. And the audi- 
ence is something Be Gaulle couldn’t conjure up in his 
staged press conferences. When the Russian or Chinese 
or Cuban heads of state take to the mass media, it is 
called brainwashing. When it is done in the U.S. in 
good “show biz” manner, it passes for “direct contact 
with the people.” By whatever name, it smells to high 
heaven of totalitarianism. 

GALLOPING TOTALITARIANISM 

Presently being rushed through Congress is the most 
authoritarian- bill ever enacted in the US. The infamous 
1798 Alien and Anti-Sedition Act, to which the present 
mis-named Anti-Crime Bill is being compared, pales by 
comparison. Not only will Americans be deprived of 
every constitutional right from the First Amendment 
guaranteeing free speech through the Fifth Amendment 
protecting the accused against self-incrimination. But 
we will also be subjected to no-knock on the door, viola- 
tion of any privacy — and this is being done by a nuclear 
power, under automated, electronic device structures 
that would yesterday have been inconceivable to imagine 
in the wildest nightmares. All this is being palmed off 
as necessary ways of “fighting crime.” 

This isn’t creeping totalitarianism. It is galloping 
at full speed ahead toward a police state. Already the 
police are reading the signs right. You needn’t be black, 
or a youth with long hair. You just have to be stopped 
for no matter what minor traffic violation, have the cops 
spot a book by Marx or on Marxism, and you will be 
sure to be '“interrogated” in a way SS was most profi- 
cient in doing. 

Outlawing a state of mind has already become the 
latest of the outrages which passes for justice in the U.S. 
At the present moment Judge Murtagh in New York is 
vying with that relic from feudal times — Judge Hoffman 
of Chicago — for the unbridled misuse of contempt of 
court sentences for any state of mind — be it even just a 
laugh displaying “sarcasm” for the sanctimoniou kan- 
garoo courts, or holding up a sign “power to the people.” 
Instantly you are cited for contempt of court and carted 
off to jail. 


FIRST CONFRONTATION 

Estimations of the size of the group varied from 
1,000-4,500. As a personal estimate, I would say at least 
3,000. The original idea was the presentation of petitions 
and physical numbers to the recruiters to “ask” them 
to leave the campus. However, this was made quite 
impossible due to the presence of hundreds of police. 
Eights ensiled, as did the throwing of rocks, ice, and 
bottles at the police and the building. 

The reasons for confronting General Electric are 
obvious. General Electric has, this year, a $1.6 billion 
war contract; this is not for light bulbs. The university 
refuses to take a stand on the war. G.E. had also been 
involved in a 15 week strike with its rank and file 
workers. 

However, numerous other businesses besides G.E. 
we re involved in the trashing which ensued. Banks, con- 
trolled by reactionary Regents were hit; and, most im- 
portantly, numerous mod clothing stores were hit This 
deserves special explanation. These stores, owned by 
young “hip” capitalists are no better than the rest, 
perhaps worse, because they push smack, heroin, and 
strychnine. They abuse us and kill us for their own 
economic gain. They are no better than G.E. or the 
complacent university, and they shall all die. 

Feb. 19, violence, trashing, and police confrontation 
took place again on the UW campus. Over 2000 people 
attended a rally at the UW union, where the speakers 
emphasized that the Chicago Conspiracy Trial (which 
was still going on) had not occurred in an isolated 
vacuum. This was American justice exemplified. The 
speakers told of their courtroom experiences. They were 
only echoes and reinforcements to what the majority of 
listeners already felt. 
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that exist today, and that there is much' truth in the 
charge that men have looked upon women basically as 
a sex object. But they felt that in every species there 
is male and female, and a natural feeling between the 
two opposite sexes, that has nothing to do with anything 
white capitalist society has done. 

One worker said that he felt there are many dif- 
ferent movements within the women’s movement, with 
different points of view. He mentioned a group at 
Atlantic City who threw away their high heels and some 
of their underclothing. He wondered if they were trying 
to say that winning their freedom would change their 
life as a woman? “When blacks were marching and 
demonstrating for their freedcr...” he said, “I never felt 
they were saying they wanted to change from being 
black.” Many of the workers just weren’t sure what 
the women were saying. 

WILLING TO LISTEN AND LEARN 

. While the discussion was going on, I remembered 
a few years ago our union came in with a new contract 
for the members to ratify, without passing it out in 
advance for the membership to read and study. One 
black worker there had read a copy. When the Presi- 
dent came to the paragraph in the contract on women, 
be read part of it which said it was agreed that women 
would get a 15 minute break in the morning, snd a 15 
minute break in the afternoon, just as in the previous 
contract. That was when the black worker took the 
floor. He pointed out that it was the shortest paragraph 
in the entire contract and that the President had evaded 
reading it in its entirety because what it said was that 
women would get 15 minutes morning and afternoon, 
when and where it least interferred with production. 

The women in- that meeting screamed out loud at 
the shock that their union leaders could negotiate such 
an agreement about women workers. The majority of 
the women in our local were white, and after the meet- 
ing many of them came up to the black worker to say 
how happy they were that he had exposed the bureau- 
crats on the matter of women workers. 

I know that there are many things that most of us 
men do not know about Women’s Liberation — but 
remembering this, and thinking about all the shop 
discussions that are going on now about the question, 
. 1 know, that there are some men who are willing to listen 
and who will try to learn. 
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about the hyperboles of the Black Panthers who decry 
the use of “pigs, led by J. Edgar Hog.” Each one has 
the latest bit of gossip about the “anarchy and violence” 
of the New Left who “lack all sense of history.” Where- 
upon “history” is ticked off in books, essays, endless 
articles detailing the facts of Nazi concentration camps 
or Stalin’s forced labor camps.*** All of which is true 
enough, but none answers: What about today? What 
about USA— imperialism, racism, “creeping” totali- 
tarianism? 

Fascism will surely have a new form here, though 
the Nisei who experienced U.S. concentration camps 
during World War II will beg to differ also on this. 
Totalitarianism, -creeping or galloping, certainly betokens 
a police state even if it can still permit itself the luxury 
of a Madison Avenue or Show Biz approach. George 
Wallace surely also has a point when he jokes about 
not needing to run in 1972 because “Nixon will do the 
job for us.” And the most open of all is the VFW 
national commander, Raymond A. Gallagher, who said: 
“I hate to see this country develop into some sort of 
police state, but to have security for our people, it may 
be necessary.” How much that sounds like the American 
military in Vietnam who declared that “in order to save 
Hue we had to destroy it.” 

To put it differently, all that either the claims of 
the intellectuals or the George Wallace’s or VFW com- 
manders amount to is that the U.S. may very well be 
the first country where fascism will get in by the ballot 
box. The only thing that will guarantee that this does 
not happen is, precisely, the fact that the black, the 
youth, and labor, too, as they feel the brunt of degen- 
erate state-capitalism, will prefer the road to revolution 
rather than the abyss to polished totalitarianism. 

The wildcatting of the U.S. postal workers has added 
an entirely new dimension to the struggle against a 
government which has kept federal workers in a totali- 
tarian vise. At the same time that they are breaking the 
no-strike stranglehold of the commander-in-chief, they 
are wild-catting against their own trade-union leadership. 
They have forced all the Philistines who have accepted 
the white backlash as a “fact” to confront the power of 
black-white labor solidarity. No matter how the present 
strike is resolved, there is not a single strata of the 
American population that can any longer be taken for 
granted as non-revolutionary. 

* * * * 

*The Moynihan memo was written as far back 
as January 16th and was only published when 
the New York Times got hold of text, and pub- 
lished it March 1. 

**The Sub-Committee on Education which is now 
processing the bills on education in Congress is 
headed by Edith Green. 

***See “Totalitarianism Reconsidered” by Leonard 
Schapiro in Survey, Autumn 1969. 
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WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


By Eugene Waliker 

Isla Vista: a spontaneous outburst 


The revolt ctf thousands of students at the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara was neither 
planned by activists to coincide with the appearance 
of the Chicago “Conspiracy’s” defense counsel Wil- 
liam Kunstler on campus, nor instigated by' his 
speech about the trial. 

Rather the revolt was both spontaneous in its 
beginning and conscious of its targets as it continued. 
The momentary spark that set’ white, predominantly 
middle class, college youth in motion was much the 
same as in the black ghetto — police harassment. 

The day prior to Kunstler’s speech two youth in 
the student “ghetto” of Isla Vista had been arrested. 
The students had resisted the arrest and a brief 
fight with Onlookers involved had taken place. 
Immediately after the Kunstler rally police arrested, 
beat and dragged off a student in full view of 
hundreds of students. That night the revolt was on. 

(See on-the-spot report, P. 6) 

CHICAGO TRIAL WAS LINK 

The revolt took place under the atmosphere of 
what has been happening in the Chicago “Conspir- 
acy” trial with its long sentences for contempt and 
convictions for “riot ; ng” in Chicago. But those who 
seek to link directly the revolt in Santa Barbara 
with the seven men and their lawyers in Chicago 
miss the point. We are all part of this “conspiracy,” 

What the trial in Chicago did was link us to- 
gether closer than ever. Thousands upon thousands 
of students who had been carrying on struggles on 
college campuses and high schools watched what 
was happening in Chicago. They saw the trial not 
as the trial of seven, but the trial of all of them. 
The refusal of the court to allow the defendants to 
raise the issue of racism and the Vietnam War was 
the same refusal students had run into on their 
own campuses in dealing with ROTC, war research 
on campus, meaningful black studies, or the firing 
of professors for their ideas. 

Seven thousands students, one half of the entire 
student body at Santa Barbara, had a few weeks 
earlier protested the firing of a popular anthropology 
teacher. They had demanded an open hearing on his 
firing. The University had refused to consider their 
request. 

When the contempt sentences came down in 
Chicago and again when the guilty verdicts were 
delivered, the students who had experienced the 
protests of the latter half of the sixties saw the 
government coming down on all of them, not just 
the seven. Enough was their answer. And in city 
upon city it was to the streets: New York, Seattle, 


Boston, Los Angeles, Berkeley and many others. 

Defendant Rennie Davis caught it in his speech 
before being sentenced, “My jury will be in the 
streets all over this country and it will keep voting 
for the five years you are going to put me away.” 
REPRESSION AND RESISTANCE 
Far from destroying the movement, the govern- 
ment’s repression is producing resistance. Out of the 
government’s contradictions of talking of freedom 
while suppressing dissent is coming a freedom 
movement gaining in strength. 

While Judge Julius Hoffman no doubt made many 
legal errors within the bourgeois system of justice, 
it was not this so much as the growing public 
demand to free the defendants on bail, the students 


Soviet anti-Semitism 

In the Soviet Union, 37 prominent intellectuals 
including two Nobel Prize winners, added their names 
to the growing anti-Israel campaign raging around 
toe bombing of a metalworks near Cairo on Feb. 12. 
Deplorable as this incident was, acts by Arab ter- 
rorists are no less deplorable. 

The Soviet press failed to reflect .any anger over 
the destruction of a Swiss airliner and the death of 
toe entire crew and passengers, all innocent by- 
standers in the Arab-Israeli conflict. The machine- 
gunning of a tourist bus, killing innocent travelers, 
bombing crowded supermarkets, and countless other 
inhuman acts of Arab terrorism pass unnoticed in 
the Soviet press. 

There can be no doubt that Israel has and is turn- 
ing further to. the right as the conflict continues. 
There is even less doubt that the big powers are 
playing an even more dangerous game, with the oil 
of toe Middle East as the prize. In the U.S. the game 
involves playing around with how many planes Israel 
will be permitted to purchase. In toe Soviet Union 
the campaign seldom fails to show its anti-Semitic 
features. 

March 2 was publicized as “Worldwide day of 
protest against Israel aggression,” yet by order, no 
mass rallies or public meetings were held as they have 
been in the past to protest Mao’s aggression against 
the Soviet Union. The feeling was that any public 
meetings against Israel and Zionism could, get out 
of hand and turn into an open anti-semitic cam- 
paign where toe Jews of the Soviet Union could 
suffer the same fate as the millions who died under 
Hitler and Stalin in their anti-semitic campaigns. 


in the streets, which made the appeals court grant 
bail to the defendants and their lawyers. 

But even as this was being done other sectors of 
the ruling class are trying to push down still harder. 
“Conspiracy” lawyer Kunstler was prevented from 
speaking at several colleges across the country, in- 
cluding such schools as UCLA ahd University of 
Illinois, supposed bastions of free inquiry. The chief 
of police of Los Angeles tried to go into court to pre- 
vent him from speaking anywhere in the city of 
Los Angeles. A small Unitarian church was brave 
enough to allow him to speak on their grounds. 

An atmosphere of terror and of a police state 
is what toe authorities seem to want to create. In 
Los Angeiies rallies concerning “the Conspiracy” 
have faced tactical alerts of the police, many under- 
cover police agents and police helicopters circling 
each rally; 

Against this is Santa Barbara, whose significance 
should not be underestimated. It is no longer limited 
to the “radical schools,” Berkeley, Columbia. It is 
no longer the black students together with a few 
white militants. It is now everywhere on every 
campus. Santa Barbara was supposed to be a 
“party” school famous for lying on the beach. The 
movement is now there and on a new higher level. 

It extends onto state campuses in reactionary 
counties such as Calif. State College at Fullerton in 
Orange County where students moved against the 
disciplining of several of their fellow students by 
the college. 

The “conspiracy” is the striving to obtain one’s 
freedom, for the freeing of this society. It requires 
no secret plot; it is brought about by our racist, 
class-divided society. Chicago and the trial tried to 
destroy this ’’conspiracy.” Instead toe movement is 
growing stronger. Chicago brought more people to- 
gether; it (reinforced the fight on individual cam- 
puses, began the process of Unking the fight nation- 
wide. . 

Being oh almost every campus., is a good begin- 
ning. But it is only a beginning. How will this move- 
ment on the campus link up with the movement in 
the black community? Black Panthers are on trial 
in many ports of the country. It was the white 
participation in the black movement which first 
aUowed whRe youth to free themselves from the 
silence and McCarthyism of the 1950s. This was the 
origin of their own movement. Black and youth 
must be relinked in new ways, not the least, of which 
relates to the underlying Marxist philosophy of 
liberation. 1 


Women's Liberation Movement arouses new forces on jobs and anti-war fronts 
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memo on blacks. This showcase liberal of Nixon’s Ad- 
ministration dares to say, “The problem of female- 
headed famiUes does not get better; it gets worse,” and, 
“Increasingly, the problem of Negro poverty is the 
problem of the female-headed family.” Thus he makes 
women, and not society, the cause of poverty! 

WOMEN FIGHT FOR RIGHTS 

The idea of Women’s Liberation — that women have 
the right to be whole human beings — is a part of many 
women’s groups that do not have that name. The Wel- 
fare Rights Organization is constantly battling for a 
decent standard of living and dignity for women and 
children on welfare. 

One recipient described toe impossibility of getting 
adequate health care tor her children and toe illegal 
refusal of her welfare department to allow her to attend 
eoUege, and added: “The day before I went on welfare 
I was a self-respecting person; the day after, I started 
to wonder if I was really a lazy tramp like they say." 

Welfare Rights groups have joined with Women’s 
Liberation groups in such actions as toe demonstration 
in support of jailed Black Panther women in New 
Haven, Conn., and the International Women’s Day 
‘rally in San Francisco. 

The most dramatic fights for women’s rights have 
occurred recently in the areas of labor. Self -organiza- 
tion, unionization strikes, women’s caucuses and wild- 
cats have swept industries employing women: in the 
hospitals from Charleston S.C., to Flint, Mich., in clerical 
jobs from Columbia University in N.Y. to Fruebauf in 
Detroit, in service work in Las Vegas, in industrial pro- 
duction at G.E. and G.M., and in nearly all toe pro- 
fessions. 

You have only to look at the statistics to see why. 
Women presently make up 37 per cent of the labor force 
and are mostly in jobs which are associated with their 
traditional family role, such as assisting men, cooking, 
serving, and sewing, cleaning, caring for and teaching 
children. For these largely uninteresting jobs they are 
paid less than men, including men holding the same 
jobs, and are discriminated against in hiring and 
promotion. 

EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 

The average income for women is about half that 
for men, and for black women it is even lower. Yet 



Demonstrations in Michigan for repeal of abortion laws — 
“Free Our Sisters, Free Ourselves !” 


toe vast majority of women who work do so because 
they must wholly or partially support themselves or 
their families. 

About 23 per cent ot all women workers hold 
clerical jobs, which are low-paying and almost totally 
non-unionized. But women are beginning to overcome 
the isolation of many such jobs and to organize. It is 
the fear of this happening on a large scale that is 
making Fruehauf hold out on a contract in the over 
four-month-old strike by clerical workers there; the 
company feels it must break the union as an example. 
The Women’s Liberation Coalition of Michigan has been 
picketing with the strikers. 

The U.S. has a long history of women’s movements. 
International Women’s Day, which until this year was 
celebrated only outside toe United States, was started 
here in 1857. It grew out of a strike of garment workers 
In New York City. 

Today’s movement is different from those of toe 
past. The newspapers ahd commentators picture 
Women’s Liberation as a bunch of man-hating, bra- 
burning nuts who don’t know what to do with themselves 
because of the “sexual revolution.” As a result of 


their attempts to define and misrepresent us, Women’s, 
Liberation must spend much time explaining what we 
are not. - v > 

WHAT DO WE WANT? ?- r jf 

We do not want to “break up the family,” but to t. 
free women from their roles as slaves in it and to benefit 
children by having men share in the housework and 
child-care. Our activities do not center around burning 
bras; such actions are only symbolic of our revolt against 
being uniform sexual objects and easy-mark consumers 
for capitalism to use. It is our minds that we want to 
free, and the very real oppression of the job and home 
and government that our activities are aimed at. 

We are not interested in new sexual relationships, 
but in new human ones, and we know that these can 
only come about by throwing off thousands of years of 
class and caste society and creating a completely new 
kind of society. ’ ■ 

Many women in the movement were and are 
active in the black liberation, student, and anti-war 
movements, and have realized that a new kind of society 
cannot be created unless every person fights to tree 
her or himself. Women are no longer willing to wait 
until after the revolution to attack women’s problems. 
The failure to grapple with their own male-chauvinism 
has contributed to toe break-up of several new left 
groups. 

Many more women are joining the new movement 
who have never been active In a political organization 
before, but who have caught the idea of freedom in 
the air. It is they who will determine whether Women’s 
Liberation becomes a 'mass movement that can join 
with others to transform America. It is clear that 
Women’s Liberation, far from being a diversion from 
that struggle, adds a new dimension to it. Women’s 
Liberation is an independent, not a separatist, movement. 

Women’s Liberation opposes all Imperialism and the 
other forms of oppression of capitalist society in addi- 
tion to toe oppression of women. The movement is say- 
ing that there must be a total break with ALL the values 
of class society in order for women — and men — to be 
free. This is what makes it so new. What is needed 
now is’ to develop a theory of liberation to meet women’s 
new activities, and form a mass movement that can 
link up with others to destroy the existing society and 
create a free one. 





Students 
listen to 
workers' 
thoughts 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

One of my greatest thrills in recent years was speak- 
ing to a group of young college students and intellectuals 
several weeks ago in Pittsburgh at Carnegie-Mellon 
Technical Institute. The conference was organized by the 
Resistance Movement. My friend who arranged the 
speaking engagement said this was the first time in the 
history of that college, he felt sure, that a black produc- 
tion worker with less than a high school education had 
spoken to an all white audience of higher learning, and 
probably the first time most of the audience had heard 
a worker give a speech. 

I was told my speech would be on exploitation, 
which can be very general, and workers’ thoughts, which 
are very concrete. I said, “I am a production worker 
and have been a worker all of my life. I am the 
Editor of a Marxist-Humanist newspaper, News & Let- 
ters, a paper that bears the stamp of our unique com- 
bination of workers and intellectuals, and the only paper 
of this kind that is printed. 

“I want all of you in this audience to know that 
while workers in auto, steel, mines, and other industries 
labor hard enough, we also have our own thoughts, 
therefore, I will not only be describing our condition 
of work but also our fight with management and our 
labor leaders. 

“You here must not look at workers as if they need 
your pity. What is needed is for you to understand their 
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type of revolt, their type of organization, and their 
philosophy . These are not separated in our minds and 
should not be in yours.” 

DISCUSS AUTOMATION 

After all the talks were finished, we held a work- 
shop for discussion and answers. One professor said, 
“You sure set the pattern for your talk better than I have 
ever heard before. Eight or 10 years ago many of those 
here would have walked out, but everyone today seemed 
to have the utmost interest in every word you said, 
especially in describing what Automation has done to 
oppress and degrade workers.” 

A young man liked how I pointed out that Business 
Week blames the word Automation for bringing back 
the Depression jitters, saying that it is 90 per cent emo- 
tion and only 10 per cent fact. It is the other way around. 
The labor leadership helps the lie by saying that Auto- 
mation is progress and painting a rosy future of what it 
should be instead of speaking of what it really is — like 
Walter Reuther talking about the future and the promise 
Automation holds for a vast improvement in living con- 
ditions and leisure time at some unspecified date, when 
workers do not have time to breathe freely in the fac- 
tories today. 

One student said that workers do not give a damn 
about their work, because of Automation, and that is why 
we have so many defective automobiles. I said, “Yes and 
no. First, workers do care what kind of job they do in 
production. I have seen many workers refuse to let some 
defective part go past them. 

“But you must understand that the companies want 
quantity first. Each foreman has a production quota 
which he must meet if he wants to remain a foreman, 
and if a worker does not meet his production standards 
he is threatened with being fired. He knows this is his 

. (Continued on Page 8) 

Black-Red Views 



“Why can’t they be sheep?” 


Cruse and Cleaver: blindspots on race and class 


By John Alan 

At the first Birthday Party held for Huey 
Newton by the Black Panther Party, Stokely 
Carmichael said (and I paraphrase him here) 
“the Marxian concept of the class struggle does 
NOT enter into Black people’s struggle for sur- 
vival — it is simply a struggle for the survival of 
a race, because the Honkey is going to kill us !” 

This theme of Carmichael’s was being expounded 
at the zenith of the Black Power period — but by then 
Black Power had already become a gigantic reindeer- 
hat-rack, with many opposing and different hats hanging 
there, including the hat of Black Capitalism. It was, too, 
the beginning of a none-too-happy honeymoon between 
Carmichael and the Black Panthers— a honeymoon that 
had no chance of consummation because it was based 
upon a simplistic concept of racial unity, racial conscious- 
ness, totally unaware of class forces operating in North 
American society that would tear them apart. 

FROM CIVIL RIGHTS TO ECONOMICS 

What had gone on before? The Civil Rights Move- 
ment had run its course. Both Blacks and white liberals 
had suffered a severe traumatic experience at the hands 
of internal U.S.A. democracy, when after so much strug- 
gle, terror, murder and money, Congress could only 
produce a puny Civil Rights Law that ‘legalized” the 
Negro as an equal of the white, without making him a 
“viable economic” human being. 

Increasingly the movement, under th$ leadership of 
Dr. Martin Lather King, had to turn to the economic 
plight of Blade people in the American capitalist society 


and the imperialistic nature of American monopoly capi- 
talism, as exemplified by the war in Vietnam. Splits 
developed between the white liberals and the Black 
movement, and within the Black movement itself. 

An ideological and theoretical polarization was 
taking place among Black leaders and with Black intel- 
lectuals. Expressed in dramatic form when Carmichael 
broke with the Panthers, this polarization is being fought 
over the question: What is the nature of the Black 
Struggle in this country and exactly what is the relation- 
ship of over 20 million Black Americans to present-day 
American society? 

WRITERS ATTACK MARXISM 

Harold Cruse in the May 8, 1969, issue of the New 
York Review of Books, and Phil Hutchings, currently 
(spring issue of 1970), of the Guardian, see this polariza- 
tion expressed in terms of Black national consciousness 
versus the attempts to “apply inoperable” Marxist con- 
cepts to the Black struggle within the United States. 
Mr. Cruse has written a long and sohisticated essay on 
what is purported to be a critique of Eldridge Cleaver’s 
post-prison speeches and writing, and ends in a general 
attack on the validity of Merxism as. a theory of social 
change for this century, and certainly not at all valid 
to the “uniqueness” of the American situation. 

Phil Hutchings has further expanded on this theme. 
But, first let us discuss Mr. Cruse, and leave, Mr. Hutch- 
ings for subseqent articles, because Mr. Hutchings draws 
certain conclusions from this theme, that at first glance, 
seem not to be implied in Mr. Cruse’s essay on Cleaver. 

(Continued on Page 7) 


by Mike Connolly 

The massive wave of strikes in April, many 
of them wildcats, by workers in a dozen differ- 
ent industries, and in nearly every state in the 
nation, has challenged President Nixon’s labor 
policy of recession and repression. Beginning 
with the unprecedented wildcat walkout by 300,- 
000 postal workers against their slave wages and 
their own do-nothing union leaders, the- strikes 
have forced the administration into one tight 
comer after another. 

No sooner had Nixon sent Federal troops and the 
National Guard into New York post-offipes to break this 
first major strike hy Federal employees in the history 
of the United States, than PATCQ (the air controllers 
union) called a “sick-out” - at most of the nation’s air- 
ports and route control centers. 

The air controllers’ 21-day protest forced; cancella- 
tions of thousands of scheduled flights and delayed 
nearly all others. Transportation Secretary Voipe, fol- 
lowing the same policies Postmaster General Blount 
used in the postal strike, threatened the air controllers 
with suspensions, firings, and the destruction of their 
union. 

The example of the postal workers and the air con- 
trollers was followed throughout the month as the list 
of strikes grew. Teachers struck in Minneapolis and 
Los Angeles, and teaching assistants at the University 
of Wisconsin; sanitation workers in Atlanta; tugboat 
crews in New York and Detroit; newspaper employees 
were out in Boston; auto workers wildcatted in Detroit; 
hospital workers struck for union recognition in Pitts- 
burgh. 

MILITANCY SPREADS 

In California, the farm workers (UFWOC) achieved 
a breakthrough in their long strike by signing contracts 
with three growers. In Palm Beach, Fla., construction 
workers, many of them black, smashed a building site 
using scab labor. At Grove Press in New York, womens 
workers at that publishing company occupied offices and 
demanded the rehiring of women fired for union organ- 
izing activity. They were supported by Women’s Libera- 
tion groups. 

The largest wildcat last month began April 1, within 
hours after the Teamsters union leadership had settled 
on a new contract with the trucking companies. The 
walkout was opposed in most cities by the union, some- 
times violently (see Detroit Teamsters, p. 3) but at its 
height, over 200,000 of the 450,000 drivers and dockmen 
covered under the contract were on strike in 20 major 
cities. At meeting after meeting, Teamsters shouted 
down officers and set up their own picket lines. Frantic 
efforts by acting Teamster President Fitzsimmons and 
bis buddies to force back-to-work movements were met 
with resistance. 

Recession and repression— the Administration’s well- 
planned policies— have thus far not accomplished their 
aims. It’s not that Nixon hasn’t tried hard. America is 
in a recesson. The March unemployment rate of 4.4 per- 
cent means that 3,750,000 men and women are out of 
work, over one million more than when Nixon took office. 
Over one-half million of these have been jobless for four 
months or more. But the recession has failed to do what 
it was planned to do— terrify workers and weaken their 
position at the bargaining table. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Irish workers march to protest unemployment 


Derry, Ireland — For the first time since the 
August fighting, a march was held in Derry last 
month. Organized by the Unemployed Action 
Committee it was to draw attention to the per- 
petual massive unemployment in Derry and the 
inability (or unwillingness) of the Unionist gov- 
ernment to solve it. 

Five thousand people took part and several thousand 
more were waiting to welcome the marchers in the 
Guildhall Square where a meeting was held. 

The meeting, addressed by members of the Trade 
Union bureaucracy was an abject failure, despite the 
massive attendance. This was because these same Trade 
Union “leaders,” who in the past have been only too 
eager to bend over backwards to avoid criticizing the 
Unionists’ incompetence, were themselves incapable of 
putting forward a single constructive solution to Derry's 
chronic unemployment. 

Billy Blease, £2,000 Northern Officer of the 
I.C.T.U., was “star” speaker. He also spoke the most 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


by Ethel Dunbar 

Nixon's court jesters 

1 was very happy when the news reports said that 
the Senate had rejected another one of President Nixon’s 
hand-picked racist nominees for the Supreme Court, 
Judge Harrold Carswell. I had read in the daily paper 
some weeks before Where the President stated that if 
Carswell was rejected, he would go to Mississippi and 
pick his next nominee. 

To me he was saying to the people, and especially 
to the black people in this country, that if Carswell was 
rejected because of his racist statements and actions 
of the' past, he would go get an out-spoken racist. 

Nixon keeps saying that he wants a balanced Su- 
preme Court, whatever that means. To me, the men that 
sit on the Court should be dedicated to equal opportuni- 
ties and equal protection under the law for every citizen. 
If that were carried out, nobody would care if every man 
on the Supreme Court was from Mississippi, Alabama or 
Georgia. Principles have nothing to do with balance. 

Many black people have said that Justice Black, 
who is from Birmingham, Ala., has been as reasonable 
in his voting decisions as any of the others on the 
Supreme Court. 

WANTS REACTIONARY COURT 

One Northern Senator who was a Carswell supporter 
said the only reason there was objection to Haynesworth 
and Carswell was because we have had a liberal Supreme 
Court for 15 years, and some people just hate to give it 
up. To me he was telling the people that they are now 
going after a reactionary bunch of Justices, and we had 
better get used to it. 

Nixon’s statement after Carswell’s defeat showed 
what he wants. He said right out that Haynesworth and 
Ckrswell think as he does. He said the Senate would not 
accept them just because they were from the South, so 
he would go outside the South and pick the same type 
of man anyhow. 

FULL OF TRICKS 

Whoever first called him Tricky Dicky was right. 

I rememher when he was running for President 
against John F. Kennedy. I began to wonder whether 
Nixon had_moved in with Dr. Martin Luther King. Every- 
where Dr. King appeared on T.V., Tricky Dicky would 
show up saying that if he ws elected he would abolish 
segregation. He tried to sound as though he was ready 
to take his lead from Dr. King in trying to get justice 
for the black people of this country. 

But we know why Dr. King became the leader he 
was. He understood Tricky Dicky’s tricks. And so did 
black people all over this country. We still do. 
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drivel, whining in the best O’Neill tradition that the 
words and views of reasonable people were not being 
heard. Was it not ironical, he asked, that the picture 
presented abroad of a warring community should so 
mar the tremendous industrial and technological 
advance of the province. 

Billy must have got his lines crossed, or brought the 
speech he usually reserves for the Chamber of Com- 
merce dinners. Certainly the 4,000 unemployed of Derry 
are not impressed with the “tremendous industrial and 
technological advances.” The only time he came near 
to expressing the feelings of the meeting was when he 
addressed the young and remarked that maybe they 
would want to get rid of “leaders who have failed like 
myself.” Maybe Billy was more right than he thought. 

STATE IS BANKRUPT 

Terry O’Brien of N.U.U. had two puerile sugges- 
tions: raising the school-leaving age, and lowering the 
pension age. The only way either of these solutions 
would work would be by raising the school-leaving age 
to thirty-nine and lowering the pension age to forty. 
His only serious contribution was a demand for the 
setting up of “State Industry.” 

Since the Stormont State is as bankrupt of finance 
as it is of ideas, this means calling for Westminster to 
set up these industries. It ignores or is unware that 
Westminster is incapable of solving this problem — 
witness the Belfast Shipyard and Shorts Aircraft Firm, 
both of which are effectively controlled by Westminster 
and both of which have a shrinking labor force and 
chronic financial crisis, 

The only solution to the unemployment problem not 
only in Northern Ireland but in the South, too, where 
it is equally grave, is setting up of industries which 
are owned and controlled by the workers themselves. 

Excerpted from: Free Citizen, Newspaper of 
Peoples Democracy, 11)5 
Plevna Street, Belfast 12, 
Ireland 

Integrated block chib clean-up 
campaign tackles city's neglect 

Detroit, Mich. — “This only shows what you 
can do when neighbors decide to get together,’* 
said one man to the police as they rode through 
the alley. On April 11 the Lincoln Block Club 
began its first concrete task^bf cleaning up the 
neighborhood. 

At 10 a.m. people from the block, from surround- 
ing blocks, and from other areas showed up at the volun- 
teer coordinator’s house. They moved out to the alley 
with rakes, hoes, shovels, and boxes and began a massive 
clean-up of the rubbish that had accumulated for years. 

EVERYONE OUT 

At starting time only the people who had always 
been active in the block club were out; by two o’clock 
at least one person from every single house was out 
cleaning up. 

The block is almost evenly composed of blacks and 
southern whites. It formed eight months ago in opposi- 
tion to the city of Detroit’s “urban removal" plan. Ten 
years ago the city told the people not to bother making 
improvements on their homes because they were going 
to tear them down the next year. 

They have been saying “next year” since 1959 and 
the neighborhood shows the neglect: garbage-cluttered 
alleys, broken sidewalks, peeling paint, and abandoned 
houses. 

The people from Lincoln decided they were not 
going to wait for the city to give their OK on a decent 
place to live— they were going to do it themselves. 
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S. F. dty workers strike 

San Francisco, Cal. — Last month the workers 
in San Francisco showed what they’re prepared 
to do for themselves. 

Workers for the City & County of S.F. who are 
overwhelmingly white, went on strike to support the 
Miscellaneous Workers’ Union, whose demands were 
important. The Miscellaneous Workers Union is over- 
whelmingly black. The Board of Supervisors was trying 
to take away conditions they had had for 27 years, 
such as the automatic annual increment. 

STRIKE IS ^OLID 

Other workers for the city backed up the Miscel- 
laneous Workers almost 100%. No buses ran. School 
teachers stayed away from their classes in droves. 
Public libraries were closed. Nurses, orderlies, interns 
at S.F. General Hospital picketed the hospital, while 
maintaining emergency service. 

SEE THE LIGHT 

Suddenly, the Chamber of Commerce, the Downtown 
Association (of big real estate and financial interests), 
and the Board of Supervisors discovered that a general' 
strike would cost them far more than the $2 million, 
that a compromise with the union would cost. In two 
days, the mayor and representatives of the Labor Coun- 
cil came to a settlement that amounted to piddling bene- 
fits for the Miscellaneous Workers. 

In the Miscellaneous Workers meeting to vote our 
the settlement, there was a large, clearly stated 1 , uncom- 
promising, rank-and-file revolt against bureaucratic 
sell-out. 

Simply to complain about the sell-out settlement, 
and the use of blackmail against the workers, is to- 
see only the negative. The workers will always be sold- 
out until the revolution. That’s the nature of capitalism- 
and of union bureaucrats. But within that negative was- 
the positive revolt, articulate and clearly stated, of 
one-third of those workers in San Francisco, ready and" 
anxious to break the shackles that tie them to the- 
bureaucrats. Therein is a foreshadowing of events to- 
come. 


3 grape contracts signed 

Delano, Cal.- — After four and a half long years of 
hard struggle, the United Farm Workers have just 
signed their first three contracts with major table grape- 
growers in California. 

Some of the provisions of the new contracts arer 
$1.75 minimum per hour plus 25c per box; 8-hour work 
day; time and hialf overtime; grower pays 10c an hour 
per worker to a farm workers’ medical plan, and 2c an- 
hour per worker to a special fund for workers displaced 
by age, disability, or mechanization; job security; senior- 
ity rights; vacation pay. 

SAFETY PROVISIONS WON 

In addition, the workers won many safety provisions, 
including a ban on DDT and all other chemical poisons 
dangerous to workers, consumers and the environment;, 
and a Workers’ I Health and Safety Committee to make- 
rules regarding use of poisons, tools and sanitary condi- 
tions. 

Workers cait refuse to work in fields that they feel 
will endanger their health. Growers must provide ade- 
quate toilet facilities, drinking water and protective gar- 
ments. There will be a worker grievance committee to- 
handle all disputes. 

Union grapes will not be on the 
market until late May, and will be 
no more than five percent of all the 
grapes on the market. The union 
grapes will be distinguished by this 
mark the Union Eagle: 

VIVA LA CAUSA! 


N. Y. abortions legal, costly 

New York;, N.Y.— When they finally legal- 
ized abortion in NY this week, I felt a great 
relief. I had seen three friends get illegal abor- 
tions in the past: one went to a Mafia “quack”; 
one was given a home remedy; and one more 
fortunate went to the hidden clinic of a good 
doctor who believed that it was the concerned 
woman who had the right to make this decision. 
Now that is over, but I still feel the fight is just 
beginning. 

Although the press played up the victory as the 
climax of four years of work by reforming liberal legis- 
lators and crusaders, Governor Rockefeller showed that 
he knows the score when he credited the victory to 
the pressure of jthe Women’s Liberation Movement. 

Already mapy legislators are out to weaken the bill 
before it becomes law on July 1. Some want to shorten 
the time when abortions may be done from 24 to 15 
weeks, to relieve doctors and hospitals from any com- 
pulsion to perform abortions, and to deny using State 
money for abortions. Since most women who need abor- 
tions can hardly afford the $200 or $300 the operation 
will cost, the fight now is for free abortions. 

Our public hospitals are a showcase for the de- 
humanization of this capitalist society. If you are rich 
O.K. — the rich have always been able to get abortions; 
but if you’re poor, look out ! I don’t expect to see the 
death rate from back-room abortions go down until free 
abortions by good doctors in decent facilities are made 
available to all women. 
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Teamsters wildcat against sell-out contract 


IN NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y. — Most of the drivers and 
helpers in the N.Y.C. area are disgusted with 
the national contract the Teamster leadership 
negotiated. Inflation has put us further behind 
now than we were three years ago, and the 35c 
first jump in the proposed contract wouldn’t 
even begin to make up what we have already lost. 

Worst of all, we would be signed up longer than 
ever — it is a 39-month contract instead of a three-year 
one. For our own protection, settlements should be 
shorter, but the International officials try signing us 
up for longer-term enslavement. 

In the last contract one big loophole was that in 
holiday weeks you had to work three days to get paid 
for the day off. This meant lots of lay-offs that week. 
The only step forward in the new contract is having to 
work only one day in a holiday week to get the holiday 
pay. 

MUST WORK LONGER 

Family men are especially bothered by the long 
hours they have to put in to get a living wage. One 
younger driver said he wanted a settlement good enough 
so he could ask for no overtime two or three times a 
week. 

Another told the dispatch clerk he needed $10,096 
to support his family. The dispatcher told him he could 
get that with enough overtime, and the worker replied 
that there ought to be a living wage in a 40-hour week. 
Why should he work longer and longer to stay in the 
same place? 

When we heard about the contract terms, comments 
ran like, “Fitzsimmons is doing the companies’ work,” 
and, “The Union men. don’t want to rock the boat — they 
get their $50-60,000 no matter what happens to us.” 

WOULD REJECT CONTRACT 

Some of the guys are talking about walking out 
when the first big long haul line that we receive goes 
out. Although the men will vote that contract down if 
it is ever presented, most are still on the job. 

At my job, the shop steward tells us to stay at work 
until the company shuts its doors. I heard a lot of snort- 
ing at that, but for the moment we are staying on. 

Some companies are laying off heavily because 
walkouts at other places are cutting their business. One 
worker said, “If I might not get work anyway, we all 
should have gone out together nation-wide and settled it 
quickly. Why give the boss the satisfaction of sending 
us heme?” 


IN DETROIT 

Detroit, Mich. — Over 6,000 members of Team- 
sters Local 299 here shut down nearly all truck- 
ing for a week in the first city-wide trucking 
strike since 1939. At a meeting on April 8, over 
3,000 drivers and dockmen shouted down the 
299 Secretary-Treasurer, David Johnson, and 
voted an immediate strike. 

They burned copies of the proposed national con- 
tract which would have left them with less real wages 
than they had in 1967. Many workers were also angry 
over the lack of supplemental unemployment benefits. 

VOTE BY STRIKING 

The workers said they had to strike now, before 
the national ratification vote on the contract, which is 
taken by mail. One dockman said, “Everybody remem- 
bers that last vote three years ago. We all voted ‘no’ on 
the contract, but it won anyway. The voting is crooked, 
so you have to strike first.” 

The workers went directly from the union meeting 
to the truck barns and shut them down, one by one. 
They had to organize everything themselves, and they 
did a hell of a job. Makeshift strike signs went up at 
120 trucking companies, and picket lines were manned 
24 hours a day. 

Since the workers couldn’t run the strike from the 
union hall, they held mass meetings in Patton Park. The 
union announced that on Sunday night at midnight, the 
strike would end. But at 10 p.m., workers met at the 
park and voted to stay out. 

PICKETING BARRED 

At one barn, the cops and the union goons tried to 
force drivers to cross the picket line. One of the Local 
299-pork-choppers told the drivers, “Don’t be afraid. I 
know you want to go in, so go to work.” One driver 
shot back, “You don’t know anything. I’m staying right 
here.’’. The trucks stayed where they were. 

Finally on Tuesday the union and the trucking em- 
ployers got a court order barring ALL picketing any- 
where in Michigan. Tuesday night, the union announced 
that anyone who didn’t obey the order could get ex- 
pelled from the union. Cops went around to terminals, 
along with union goons, and broke up the lines, ending 
the strike. 

There is a rebel caucus in Local 299, called the 
“Unity Committee,” and its members have vowed to 
fight the new contract. The day after the strike, one 
of the rebel caucus members’ house was bombed. Sev- 
eral others were threatened. Everything is still very 
tense. 



Mahwah Ford 

Mahwah, N. J. — We have just had elections 
at Local 906. I don’t know exactly what the count 
was, but there is a runoff between George 
Strawn, the incumbent, and Resnick, who was 
president the term before Strawn. There is also 
a runoff between four guys for plant committee- 
man for both day and night shifts. 

Even though there are more blacks running for 
office than ever before, it doesn’t matter which ring- 
master gets to run the local circus because the Interna- 
tional has the local all sewn up anyway. 

I remember sometime back — we voted to go on 
strike. We sent word of this to the International asking 
for authorization but we never even got an answer. This 
was just after model change when a strike would be 
effective. We didn’t hear a thing from the International 
until close to Christmas when they answered and said 
it was time to strike. 

No one wanted to strike then because work was too 
slow, and the company isn’t hurt by a strike during a 
slack time. The only ones who were hurt then were us. 
We were all out on strike with no money and the holidays 
were coming up. We were out a couple of weeks and 
didn’t get a thing. 

Right now production is cut in half because of the 
Teamster strike. There are private railroad tracks going 
into the plant, but it hurt the company bad not to be 
able to use trucks. The Teamsters are in a good posi- 
tion to get something if they hold out and we hope they 
do. 

— Black worker 


ing conditions, but they are getting worse every day 
at Fleetwood. Now the rumor going around is that 
next year the line will go to 70 an hour. 

They have moved out cut-and-sew this week, and 
transferred all the women into other parts of the plant. 
Most get the hardest jobs and some have quit. 

I am a man, and many of the men where I work 
are disgusted over what GM has done to the cut-and- 
sew workers. One woman on my floor is working on 
the molding around the doors. This job is very hard. 
She couldn’t keep the job up and so she was given 
time off. The man who did it before her couldn’t keep 
it up either. 

Now that it’s convention time, none of the union 
people have time for "local” problems. But it’s the 
local problems that are hurting every worker. 

— Production worker 


Ford Rouge 


Fleetwood 


Detroit, Michigan — Although it is contract 
year, and the union is doing a lot of talking, 
everyone at Fleetwood is saying that the union 
is getting weaker and weaker. The line has been 
moved up to 60 an hour from 56, but no new 
workers have been hired to do the jobs. This 
means that two workers are doing the work three 
used to do, all over the plant. 

In the contract, they never say anything about work- 


Detroit, Mich. — In the Dearborn Assembly 
Plant a group of young militant workers, both 
black and white, have organized to bring to 
light their local committee room and its union 
representatives. 

In the last month or so, Bill Hood and his Bar- 
gaining Committee sidekicks have spent less than two 
hours a day in the building, and we haven’t seen Hood 
or his ^sidekick “Tom” Johnson on the floor to help 
a worker one time since their election last year. Mean- 
while, our grievances are going unanswered or are 
being sold out. 

According to our U.A.W. constitution we are entitled 
to full time representation by our union officers. Our 
building officers have done so little on new contract 
demands this year that our delegates went to the UAW 
convention in Atlantic City, N.J., with only one resolu- 
tion from our building — the one unanimously adopted by 
the membership for “30 and out.” 

Since the election last year, Hood and his Bargaining 
Committee have left our brothers and sisters to the 
mercy of the Dearborn Assembly ' Plant labor relations 
office, and many union members have found themselves 
hanging at the mercy of this regime. 

What’s even worse, some cciminitteemen are sec- 
retely turning in suggestions to eliminate jobs. 

— Two Ford Assembly Line Production Workers 
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Worker is 
threatened; 
Eldon Axle 
goes on strike 


By John Allison 

The strike at Chrysler’s Eldon Axle plant 
shows a lot about what’s going on in the auto 
shops today. There, a foreman began to harass 
a worker for not making his production quota. 
The situation boiled over, and. the foreman 
picked up a steel gear and started to attack the 
worker. 

Faced with this danger, the worker naturally 
defended himself. The result was that the worker was 
fired by the company, but the foreman was kept work- 
ing. The workers, backed up by the local union, immedi- 
ately went out on Wildcat strike. 

As we go to press, the strike is still going on, and 
the workers demand that the worker be reinstated and 
the foreman fired before they will return to work. 

Eighty percent of the workers at Eldon Axle are 
black. The work is heavy and hard. Inside the plant, 
it looks as though Chrysler is in the oil business. You 
wonder why every worker in the plant doesn’t have 
some kind of back injury from falling on the oily floors. 
KEY PLANT 

Eldon Axle is a key plant because they make car- 
riers and axles for all Chrysler cars. This is why Carl 
Polgrove, the labor-relations supervisor from Highland 
Park plant, was assigned to the Eldon Axle plant. He 
is a Carswell of the contract. The local union is now 
finding out that King Carl would fire half the plant 
to save face for one supervisor. 

A new dimension has now been added. A smooth 
black lawyer, named Virgil Anderson, has also been 
assigned to the Eldon Plant. He also has other assign- 
ments given to him. He is a trouble-shooter when black 
people are up in arms over working conditions. 

Chrysler maintains a right to fire any worker who 
does not conform to their penal code. The first com- 
mandment of Chrysler is: If a foreman strikes you, turn 
the other cheek and kiss him; but if you strike a fore- 
man, you are automatically fired. 

The local union has been at the bargaining table 
for much too long trying to keep Eldon quiet and make 
progress With King Carl on plant grievances. Local 490 
at Highland Park had quite a number of workers trans- 
fer to the Eldon Axle plant. They know well enough 
King Carl would never refuse to meet with the union. 
He would meet and talk and talk the union to death — 
and solve none of their grievances. 

Big layoff hits Norris 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The big joke going around 
Norris is did you get your telegram today. The 
layoffs have begun and for the first time they 
have been sending people their layoff notices by 
telegram. They don’t seem to want to tell you 
about being laidoff while you are in the plant. 

There is a lot of bumping going on. In one depart- 
ment almost every worker was called into the office and 
bumped to a lower work grade or moved to a new^ job. 
A lot of guys are working three and four days a week. 
A lot of people would just as soon be laid off as work 
three and four days. 

WHAT’S THE -CAUSE? 

Most of this is happening in the part of the plant 
concerned with weapons — making bomb shells. Some of 
it might have to do with a new process for making the 
shell casings. 

Guys have different views as to why the layoff. Some 
say Norris was so concerned about the strike that he 
didn’t take care of the business end of things — getting 
new contracts. Others put the blame away from old man 
Norris. They feel it is Nixon in Washington who is doing 
all this by trying to get a “sound dollar” and pushing 
unemployment to a high level. 

— Norris worker 


. Socialist Humanism 
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Nixon's new excuse for terrorism 


A new “anti-crime" bill is now being rushed through 
Congress to legalize breaking and entering a home 
without a search warrant, holding one in jail without 
bail or counsel, and the denial of every constitutional 
right from the free-speech First Amendment to the 
proteetion-against-self-incrimination Fifth Amendment. 

The latest excuse to destroy all civil liberties has 
been provided by the fringe insanity of groups like the 
Weathermen, whose “bomb factories” have resulted only 
in their own self-destruction and a new wave of govern- 
ment surveillance of all so-called “left-wing" groups. 
“If we had a phone tap on Diana Oughton,” a Presi- 
dential aide has stated, “we might have arrested her 
before the bombs went off and nobody would have died.” 
Throughout history terrorism has always provided a 
convenient excuse for counter-terrorism. The Weather- 
men are so lacking in history and theory that they do not 
remember that Hitler rose to power by manufacturing 
an excuse. He burned The Reichstag and then demanded 
power to wipe out the “anarchy." 

TERRORISM AND COUNTER-TERRORISM 

The new campaign against “radicals” — meaning the 
youth, the blacks, and militant women — will not be out- 
lined step by step in the press — though preparations for 
“expanding the domestic intelligence apparatus” have 
been disclosed in a series of interviews with key officials. 
Secret orders will be issued by the Department of Justice, 
the FBI and the Attorney General to infiltrate all orga- 
nizations considered “radical,” and build up dossiers on 
individuals. This will be followed by rifle butts knocking 
down a door at 3 a.m., jail without bond, and trials for 
conspiracy. The Pentagon has already made a good start 
in building up dossiers on millions of civilians. 

“We are facing the most severe internal security 
threat this country has seen since the Depression,” a 
high Nixon aide was recently quoted as saying. This type 
of rhetoric is not just rhetoric. It is the characteristic 
mark of the Nixon Administration. 

The ravings of the group of fascist-minded associates 
of Nixon who have helped move the Administration 
further to the flight for the past year, are spokesmen 
for an Administration which has embarked on a cam- 
paign of terrorism against the American people. Agnew 
openly attacks the University of Michigan for a plan to 
open up admissions to ten percent black students. The 


wife of the Attorney General, Martha Mitchell, calls long 
distance to demand that a newspaper editor in Arkansas 
“crucify”* Senator Fulbright, for daring to vote against- 
G. Harroid Carswell. 

THE REAL THREAT 

The “internal threat” and crisis in the United States 
that the Administration hopes to stem with wide re- 
pressive measures is not the “terrorist” issue. The real 
crises are the spreading war into Cambodia and Laos, 
mounting unemployment, labor unrest and dissatisfaction 
with wages and working conditions, and a white racism 
so deep it pervades every corner of American life. The 
real “threat” to the Administration comes from the revo- 
lutionary forces out to build a new America — labor, the 
youth, the black masses, and the forces of women’s 
liberation. 

The truth is that the Administration understands 
the real forces of social revolution that are in motion 
far better than the elite bands working in bomb-factories, 
who have elected themselves to “make the revolution” 
and disregard the real forces of revolution all around 
them. 

The opposition to the war has not grown less, but 
greater — despite Nixon’s attempts to divert the youth 
to a concentration on “ecology.” The anti-war demon- 
strations on April 15 were primarily of youth — militant 
youth. And a Gallup poll released that same week showed „ 
that where 65 percent of the adults polled had expressed 
“approval” for Nixon’s war policy in January, the num- 
ber had dropped to 48 percent by April. 

The spreading wave of strikes was climaxed last 
month by the wildcatting postal workers who broke the 
no-strike stranglehold of the federal government, and 
showed a new level of black-white labor solidarity. More- 
over, the strike wave shows no sign of subsiding. (See 
Lead article, Page 1.) 

THE CAMP FOLLOWERS 

That is why Nixon is so happy to have the excuse 
that the “terrorists” have provided for a “preventive 
civil war" against the American masses, 

A frightening number of Americans have already 
been gathered in Nixon’s camp: A recent CBS New* poll 
reported an alarming number of adults willing to discard 
the first five amendments of the Bill of Rights. Renegade 


radicals advise Nixon on bow to handle young radicals, 
white and black. And Ronald Reagan recently told a 
convention in California “If it takes a bloodbath” to deal 
with campus demonstrators, “let's get it over with.” The 
audience applauded. They cannot be allowed to forget 
that it was the middle-class that paved the way for Hitler. 

Faced with Nixon’s brand of terrorism, the forces in 
revolt are well aware that while the “terrorists” might 
be first, those who follow them could be blacks demand- 
ing their place in American society, a youth with long 
hair, militant women, postal workers, teamsters, rail- 
road workers, or auto workers. They are beginning to 
discover the need for a unifying philosophy that will 
give their separate actions a unifying direction. They 
have a common enemy, and they all seek a new human 
life and a way out of the totalitarian abyss into which 
capitalism is leading us. 

The need for a philosophy of freedom has never been 
clearer. Without it, we won’t survive. 
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ANTI-WAR STRUGGLES 

I was very relieved and happy when 
the astronauts were rescued, even 
though I feel the money spent on those 
trips is being wasted. But, somehow, 
it seems disgraceful that it should be 
easier to return a stranded astronaut 
from the moon than to get our boys 
back from Vietnam. 

Black Domestic Worker 
New York 


I was really afraid that Nixon’s anti- 
pollution campaign would divert the 
student protest from the anti-war 
marches on April 15. But the students 
came out by the thousands. It was the 
middle-aged and middle-class suburban- 
ites that stayed home. 

Marcher 

Detroit 

* * * 

I attended two demonstrations here 
on April 15 — one at the IRS building and 
the other at a high school rally. There 
was a great contrast. At the IRS, almost 
everyone seemed already to belong to 
some special group, and everybody 
seemed to be handing out his own paper, 
but there .didn’t seem any real exchange 
of ideas involved in it. 

The high school rally was organized 
completely by high school students 
themselves. There were blacks and 
whites and Puerto Ricans and Women’s 
Liberation people — and everything that 
anybody said seemed very concrete and 
related to high school students and 
what they face. 

One white student from George 
Washington High School, which is a 
mixture of black and Irish, spoke about 
the protests there which have kept the 
school closed off and on for months all 
because parents and students want a 
table to hear student complaints. 

I sold 28 copies of the last issue of 
N&L on the basis of the front page 
story about Roosevelt High School in 
L.A., which the students here wanted 
to read about. 

Activist 
New York 

_ . . * * 

Thp April il5 anti-war mayghes ^rer 
not as big as the October and November 
actions last year,, due to press blackout, 
but they were very significant fn : show- 
, ins the .gravtflj ^nd. s?qP£ ,.o| ,tl>e AmerL 
can revolutionary movement. There were 


many less suburban peace mothers and 
peacenik Democrats and many more 
people willing to fight for the Vietna- 
mese’s and their own freedom. 

One beautiful thing I noticed, as the 
police were busting up and scattering 
the crowds through downtown at night, 
was the unity between black and white 
youth as we ran through the downtown 
streets. 

Even though Nixon and his fellow 
hogs are trying to bust the movement 
apart with racism and ecology, the 
unity we had on April 15 shows that we 
are not going to be broken up, and in 
fact we will fight harder against this 
repressive, racist system until it’s de- 
stroyed. 

High School Revolutionary 
Detroit 

* * * 

There are about ten million young 
men and women between the ages of 18 
and 21 who cannot vote. This country 
fought a war lasting for eight years over 
the principle that “taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny.” I think the 
youth of America should rebel on the 
principle of “Conscription without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” and strike against 
the draft boards. 

Draftees of the world unite. AH you 
have to lose is your generals and 
admirals. 

B.G. 

Utah 

* * * 

We have just completed a sample 
mailing of our new pamphlet “Immigra- 
tion to Canada” to-aU the Draft Counsel- 
ling Groups in the U.S. and Canada. 
Unfortunately, many of .the people who 
need the information never get to- a 
counselling group. Many of them do 
read your publication, however. *Will 
you help us make the information 
available? 

Please let your readers know that 
single copies can be obtained free from 
the Montreal Council to Aid War Resist- 
ors, Case Postale 5, Succarsale West- 
mount, Montreal 215, Quebec, Canada. 
Peace. 

Bill Mullen, for the Council 
Montreal, Canada 
* * * 

,The demonstrations in the U.S, cer- 
tainly haven't received’ the coverage 
they should here, but the Italiafi press 
rfr could almost get a world prize for rbad 
, . news coverage not only of world affairs, 
but also ‘of Italian affairs. * ” * ‘ *■* * * 


Keader 9 s 


One can be sure that the French press 
is covering what is happening in the 
U.S. if for no other reason than that 
they delight in criticizing the U.S. gov- 
ernment, deGaulle or not. Personally, I 
think the situation in the U.S. is much 
more advanced than in Europe, if it 
weren’t for that damned racism that 
splits the working class. 

M.C. 

Italy 

* * * 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

It was very exciting to see two ex- 
cellent articles on Women’s Liberation 
on the front page of N&L. It was import- 
ant to learn from Denby’s article how 
people who work in the auto factories 
think and feel about the WL Move- 
ment. 

I would like to reply to a few filings 
in that article. A worker who was con- 
cerned about women throwing away 
bras and high heels said, “When blacks 
were marching and demonstrating for 
their freedom, I never felt they were 
saying they wanted to change from being 
black.” Women’s Liberation does not 
mean being liberated from being a 
woman; we do not want to be like men, 

When women throw away confining 
underwear and uncomfortable unhealthy 
high heels it is^ symbolic gesture. They 
are saying, “I will define myself. I will 
dress as I p lease; I will not wear un- 
comfortable, unhealthy, ugly clothes de- 
signed by men to please other men. I 
reject the male image of -what a woman 
is supposed to be. Just as biack people 
now take pride in their natural hair 
and natural beauty, so I as a woman 
will define and find my own dignity and 
beauty as a person.” 

As for the “natural feeling between 
the two opposite sexes that has nothing 
to do with anything white capitalist 
society has done,” we would not argue 
that SQipe kind Of feeling might exist. 
What we'. are f sa.ying is that we don’t 
even know wh!a( mat feeling is, because 
women have never been free. We have 
been oppressed in every society, iric- 


cluding those that call s themselves 
socialist. 

Capitalism has perverted the rela- 
tionship between men and women. It 
encourages the sexual division of labor. 
Women are angry and oppressed, and 
any oppressed person’s relationship 
with others is going to be damaged. 

Women’s Liberation Activist 
Detroit 

* * * 

All the legislators in Albany talked 
about during the abortion reform debate 
was the “murder” of the foetus. What 
about the mother, and the family, or 
a child that might not be cared for or 
loved? The legislators proved one thing, 
whether they were for or against the 
bill— they are still men making politics 
out of a woman’s decision. 

. Nurse 

New York 

* * * 

The Women’s Liberation Coalition of 
Michigan has found a house that we 
want to buy. It is a beautifully kept, 80 
year old house on Palfister, with three 
bedrooms, a usable attic, three large 
rooms downstairs, and a good, dry base- 
ment. We want to establish a women’s 
library and an office, and a place where 
Bremen can stay for a while when they 
have no other place to turn. We need 
$800 down payment and at least $200 
a month to keep it going. Contributions 
and pledges can be made to: 

Women’s Liberation Coalition 
of Michigan 
5705 Woodward, 
Detroit, Mich. 48202 
* * * 

It was great to hear the news that 
some 150 New Leftists in Israel had 
picketed Golda Meir’s home to protest 
Israeli settlement of the occupied terri- 
tory. But it was enfuriating to learn later 
that one erf the signs they carried was'; 
“Golda, Back to the Kitchen!” • Apparent- '' 
ly the force of Women’s LfB£f ation has- 
not been felt in Israel — yet. ® f i j ~ 

11 • ; 'i-AsM - wl Supporter 

!p 5 I •• ’ ’"'-’I' ' '• California 
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'True rebirth' or wholesale revision of Marxism? 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Bourgeois reviewers have heaped extravagant praise 
pon this two volume study by a Marxist (Trotskyist).* 
art of the acclaim is, no doubt, due to the author’s 
eclaration . . we have strictly abstained from quoting 
le sacred texts or interpreting these quotations.” Bour- 
eois writers love to gloat over a Marxist’s seeming dis- 
laragement of works by Marx as “sacred texts,” espe- 
ially when this is followed by: “As against that, we 
[uote abundantly from the chief economists, economic 
tistorians, ethnologists, anthropologists, sociologists and 
isychologists of our times.” (p.17) 

Part of the encomium may be due to the author’s 
‘erudition.” Ernest Mandel roams all over the world, 
>ver a period of no less than 7,000 years — from pre- 
listoric times to the “socialist society” — and backs up 
lis 734 pages of text with a 36 page bibliography and 
i 24-page index. The text carries 062 references which 
take up 32 pages, and lengthy, over-lengthy footnotes 
lot the pages of the book. 

THE PRAISE AND THE STABILIZER 

Ernest Mandel was especially praised for (as The 
Economist puts it) “replacing Marx’s Victorian facts and 
statistics by contemporary empirical material . . .” 
Pragmatists have always been under the illusion that 
statistical data can replace methodology and refute 
Marx’s analysis of the law of motion of capitalism as 
headed toward collapse. Although Ernest Mandel does 
not take exception to Marx’s analysis, the reviewers were 
jtoo pleased with the tone of the work to debate that 
“attitude.” The author based his own interpretation of 
capitalist decline on modern capitalism’s “long stagna- 
tion.” Ordinarily the bourgeois reviewers would have 
rushed to dispute this contention with statistics about 
capitalism’s “phenomenal growth.” Why riot this time? 

Well, lor one thing, there is Ernest Mandel’s non- 
Marxist contention that capital crises are due, not directly 
to the exploitative and perverse relations at the point of 

♦Ernest Mandel, MARXIST ECONOMIC THEORY, 

($15, Monthly Review Press, N.Y.) 


production, but “to inadequacy ... of monetarily effective 
demand.” (p. 343) 

Bourgeois authors love to tarry in the market and 
concentrate on money rather than go into the factory and 
concentrate on relations of men at the point of produc- 
tion. Nevertheless, this departure from Marx’s theory 
of crisis would not, in and of itself, have pinpointed the 
feeling of elation among the bourgeois economists. Other 
Marxists, from the great revolutionary martyr, Rosa 
Luxemburg, to the pedantic Marxist economist, Paul 
Sweezy, have made similar underconsumptionist depar- 
tures from Marx’s strict production theory of crisis 
without having brought such high recognition for erudi- 
tion and objectivity. 

Had the departure from a strict production theory 
to a market analysis not been followed by the strictly 
capitalistic (private, and state-capitalist) corollary, that 
state-induced “monetary effective demand” acts as a 
stabilizer of the economy, praise would not have been so 
lavish. In a word, what produced the euphoria among 
bourgeois reviewers was that final market plunge by 
Mandel, who (after another 200 pages of “data”) landed 
on his statist head, declaiming: “The capitalist economy 
of this phase tends to insure greater stability, both of 
consumption and of investment ...” (p. 259). (We will 
return to this point later). 

TODAY-NESS AND METHODOLOGY 

So determined is Mandel not- “to restrict” himself 
to following the dialectic structure of “the chapters” of 
Capital that he deludes himself to thinking that it is not 
a departure from the dialectic methodology, but only 
from the data in these “chapters,” “written in the last 
century.” (p. 17). However it soon turns out that he also 
disregards Lenin’s analysis of Imperialism, which is very 
much of the 20th century. 

In a word, this is not merely a question of updating 
statistics, or of starting “from the empirical data of the 
science of today.” Chapters 12 and 13 — “Monopoly Capi- 
talism” and “Imperialism” — do abound in the latest 
statistics and the author’s wide readings are here a great 
deal more relevant than either those on “ethnology” or 
“deWesternization” which reveal the Western bias by 
concentrating on the primitive. 


The hew remains pragmatic not only, as to context 
but as to methodology. Monopoly capitalism is related to 
“the second industrial revolution” instead of, as with 
Lenin, the dialectical principle of the transformation 
into opposite — both of competition into monopoly, and 
part of the labor force into an aristocracy of labor at the 
same time as a new revolutionary force arises from the 
national struggles against imperialism. 

For the sake of argument— and because it is the 
determinant for all Marxists — let us limit ourselves to 
Marx and give Mandel the benefit of the doubt, that the 
only reason for not following the structure of Capital 
was to begin with the new, and not merely to sum up 
what happened in the 19th century. Unfortunately, it 
turns out that, along with breaking up the dialectical 
structure of Capital, Mandel also divests the economic 
categories — commodity, money, value, labor — of their 
specifically capitalistic nature, thereby not only deviating 
from Marx’s analysis of the economic categories -and 
their fetishistic appearance, but also covering up Marx’s 
original, historic, contribution — the split in the category 
of labor into abstract and concrete, which Marx con- 
sidered nothing short of “the pivot on which a clear 
comprehension of political economy turns. ”(1) 

Instead, Mandel begins with "Labor, Necessary 
Product, Surplus Product,” starting “with communities 
such as Minkopies (inhabiting the shores of the Anda- 
man Islands) ...” (p. 27), “the neolithic revolution” 
(p. 28), and before the reader can reach capitalism, the 
point of concentration of Marxian “economics,” he must 
also follow Mandel upoon his discovery of “a communist 
state in Bahrein and the Yemen which survived for over 
100 years (from the eleventh to the twelfth century) . . .” 
(P. 176) 

TAILENDING COMMUNIST REVISIONISM 

Accidentally or not accidentally, this kind of writing 
of “history” in a work that is supposed to detail “Marxist 
Economic Theory” is a way of denuding economic cate- 
gories of their specifically capitalistic nature in the pre- 
cise manner in which the Stalinist theoreticians achieved 
the feat, that is to say, by breaking with the dialectical 
structure of Capital. Without proper accreditation, Mandel 
has absorbed the startling 1943 reversal^) of Marx’s 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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STUDENTS & WORKERS 

Our campus group would take plea- 
sure in distributing your publication. 
We feel the college student is removed 
’ from the horrendous conditions experi- 
enced daily by the American worker. 
Your publication, we feel, would help 
the college student to realize that it is 
the people in power, not the worker in 
struggle, that is the enemy. Please help 
us to alleviate the wounds of class an- 
tagonism which scar the face of this 
plagued nation. Could you send us a 
bundle of 30 copies, each issue, and 
S bill us? 

Volunteers of the New America 
- Indiana, Penna. 

* * * 

TOTALITARIANISM— U.S. STYLE 

I once read a quote where Lenin said 
that the bourgeois, democratic rights 
such as free speech, free press and jury 
trial are the highest developments of 
i the capitalist society. Well, it seems that 
Nixon, Agnew and Mitchell don’t seem 
. to care much about saving this “high 
stage” because they have changed the 
meaning or totally destroyed all these 
rights . . . 

It’s also important that the injunction, 
which is an old anti-Labor device, was 
revived last year and used widely against 
student protests. Now, with Nixon as 
President, it is being used once more 
against labor. In the Jersey City teacher 
strike, the injunction against the teach- 
ers was so broad that teachers and union 
officials were jailed for speaking at a 
union rally! 

Activist 
New York 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s article on “To- 
talitarianism, U.S.-Style” last issue was 
really great. I have trouble getting 

through some of her philosophic articles, 
but if -ithat philosophy helped her to 
write a<pjece as straightforward and eye- 
opening as this one, it must be okay. 

' 1 ' i , V i > i Steady Reader 

* ’ ' t -. ,-V' : Los Angeles 


To show what’s happening, let me just 
mention that the State Superintendent of 
Schools, Max Rafferty, has been waging 
a campaign to stop teaching the theory 
of Evolution. He compromised by allow- 
ing the theory to be taught in California 
schools only if the Biblical' explanation 
was taught along with it and given equal 
emphasis. 

Furthermore, he does things like 
threaten to take away the teaching cer- 
tificate of any teacher who uses books 
like Soul on Ice. And he’ll get away with 
it, too! It’s very depressing. 

Teacher 

California 

* * * 

The Army has reported that it is 
destroying its file on 18,000,000 “politi- 
cal risks.” It seems funny that they are 
first now admitting that they have such 
a file — and stranger still that they could 
label 18 million people as political risks. 
The truth probably is that they are get- 
ting rid of their third carbon copy. 

Hospital Worker 
New York 

* * * 

THE POSTAL STRIKE 

Your short little piece on the postal 
strike on the front page last issue said 
it all. I’ve passed the copy around to 
some of the others, and what we would 
really like to do is post it on the bulletin 
board right in our post office. 

Postal Worker 
Chicago 

♦ * * 

Everyone was on the side of the 
postmen, even the soldiers Nixon sent 
in. Now he wante to get people mad at 
the postmen by making it look as if the 
proposed increased postal rates are 
going into their pockets. 

Everybody knows why postal costs 
are high. The artificially low rates for 
junk mail and advertising are a free 
gift to big business, while tM high 
rates on first class ,hurt nornyd people 
writing their 0epd$, paying 1 tn|jif Ms, 
and trying to- jmjjte a living. ; ; 4 ! 


Tricky Dicky promised to “bring us 
together.” He is certainly succeeding. 
His record of anti-labor, anti-civil rights, 
and anti-consumer actions are bringing 
workers, blacks, and all of us who have 
to live in this society together — against 
him and the businessmen, bureaucrats, 
and militarists for whom he rules. 

Teacher 

Connecticut 

* * * 

I used to think New York was a bad 
labor town until the postal workers 
showed us a thing or two about mili- 
tancy and guts. But looks like it will 
be a rough year for labor. 

Our last few contracts with the 
truckers have not been satisfying. We’ve 
had to run to catch up to inflation with 
each new three year contract. This year 
we’re through running. If our leaders 
don’t get us what we need, we’ll just 
have to do it ourselves. 


group can substitute itself for the 
masses. It is those who bomb that we 
must write oil. 

Activist 
New York 

* * * 

It is incredible that nobody has been 
killed yet. The kids who are bombing 
are very loose-headed. So far as I can 
tell from the reports they all seem like 
rich kids who don’t care about anyone. 

Black Woman Worker 
New York 

* * * 

My mother cleans in a bank. A clock 
automatically shuts the doors while she 
works at night. She can’t get out and 
would never answer a phone. The kids 
who plant bombs, and then call to 
“warn” about them, don’t know workers 
well enough to even know this. 

Working Woman 
New York 

♦ * * 


White Teamster 
New York 

* * * 

DEAD-END TERRORISM 

The new wave of terrorism shows 
the dead-endedness, so far as I am con- 
cerned, of groups who once were useful. 
A statement of the Revolutionary Group 
9 called the Mobil workers “enemies.” 
Yet this is not a period of inactivity on 
the part of workers — there are new be- 
ginnings everywhere, from the postal 
workers and teamsters to the construc- 
tion workers in Pittsburgh. No 6mall 


SCOTTISH STRIKES 

We are having plenty of strikes in 
Scotland. You can count three or four 
in a week. Most of it is over wages and 
union recognition. 

New developments are possible over 
redundancy of 3500 shipyard workers 
in Glasgow and Clydebank. The govern- 
ment put 20 million pounds in the 
Clydeside shipyards, but, as you can 
guess, modernization was, involved. 
Union leaders pretend to be surprised. 

Correspondent 

Glasgow 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial- Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. ^ to • ' . ; - s . 

We invite you to Write for the paper, and to- join our organization. 

... -V i to. ... ", • 5 1 A, ?- VV ^ *'A'» : AA : ' 
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Joined by Students 


L A. teachers' strike hits decaying schools 


Los Angeles, Calif. — When 12,500 teachers 
of a school system that employes 25,000 teachers 
are fed up and walk out on strike indefinitely 
until the time when drastic renovations in schools 
are made, there is something very wrong with 
the system. When half the students of this mas- 
sive system (second to New York) walk out in 
support of their teachers, they are aware of the 
prevailent conditions and the lack in the educa- 
tional system. 

Los Angeles teachers have been on strike since 
April 13, 1970. The disenchanted students are coming 
out in demonstrations of support in even greater num- 
bers every day, chanting, “Walk out !” and “On strike, 
shut it down.” Parents whose patience has been worn 
thin, are keeping their children at home and joining 
picket lines that are massing around the city’s 616 
schools. 

In midst of the chaos in our schools, the Board of 
Education adamantly refuses to shut down the schools. 
This is supposedly for the purpose of obtaining state 
financial aid that will come to the system by “keeping 
the schools open”. 

LACK OF STATE FUNDING 


— N&L Photo 

Closing the “generation gap,” students and 
teachers demonstrate together to shut down Los 
Angeles school system. 


This strike by United Teachers of Los Angeles 
(UTLA), a newly merged group of 22,000 teachers, fol- 
lowed as consequence of repeated overtures to the Board 
of Education (local and state) and to the state legisla- 
ture to provide the 50 per cent funding of schools that 
was promised. 

Today in Los Angeles, we receive only 28 per cent 
funding of schools from the state. The rest is made up 
from revenues from property owners. Bond issues and 
tax overrides have been constantly voted down by the 
over-taxed local property owners. 

As a result of lack of support for education in 
California, the city schools in Los Angeles have de- 
teriorated each year from a once good system to a 
“system” that is cutting back on textbooks, supplies, 
counselors, teachers, buildings ( in an ever increasing 
enrollment) and custodial services. There is even a 
threat -of cutting the normal six-period to a five-period 
day. 

This is resulting in having the highest teacher-stu- 
dent ratio of the large cities in the nation, lowest reading 
scores and an alarmingly high (40 per cent in the inner 
city) drop-out rate. 

RONALD REAGAN 

Ronald Reagan, in his campaign against education, 
in California, has refused to even consider solutions; 
instead, washing his hands of the deplorable education 
conditions, he said, “It’s a local problem”. Reagan ran 
for governor on the platform that would provide schools 
with '50 per cent funding from the state. 

Reagan calls the striking teachers, students and 
parents, “dissidents”. In a recent speech, he said that 


striking against the government was a strike against the 
people. He refuses to admit that we are the people 
striking against his policies. Reagan’s cry of “dissident 
voices” is nothing but a combination of passing the 
buck and scapegoating. 

CONDITIONS GETTING WORSE 

As a teacher in the Los Angeles City Schools, in 
the last three years or so, I have seen, with much grief, 
school conditions getting worse and worse with cut back 
of federal and state aid to education. I have seen young 
teachers come into the system with idealism to change 
the system only to have it shattered in a matter of one 
school year. 

At every turn in being innovative and individual 
in the classroom the teacher must wage a major battle 
against the repression of an administration with a 
staunch emphasis on dollars and cents in place of edu- 
cation for students. Cutting corners in the last few years 
has seen my ghetto students increasingly embittered and 
“tuned out” to the routine. One student likens the high 
school experience to “serving a sentence". 

Comments such as, “I am going to get out and have 
no more school, I am tired of it!” and “I am getting out 
of this prison and begin living !” are common and ex- 
emplify attitudes which the system creates. 

Lack of initiative, apathetic attitudes and staring 
eyes of boredom creep into the classrooms. “The powder 
keg” has been lit in Los Angeles and has exploded into 
a battle for the overhaul of education. UTLA is deter- 
mined to have “better schools or no schools” as one 
placard reads. 

— Los Angeles High School Teacher 


U of M BAM's victory hit by Agnew 


Ann Arbor, Mich. — A twelve-day strike by 
students and some workers at the University of 
Michigan forced the president of the university 
and the regents to agree that the student body 
would be ten percent black by 1973. The strike 
followed four months of negotiations between the 
administration and the Black Action Movement 
(BAM) and its white coalition. 

BAM had presented demands for ten percent minor- 
ity enrollment, funding for that ten percent, a Black 
Study Center, 50 Chicano students, and minority recruit- 
ers. The Regents, in March, agreed that the demands 
were reasonable and would be “worked for.” However, 
the Regents refused to make a serious commitment, and 
students took to the streets. 

Fighting started as police tried to disperse the 
crowd. Although police hit people indiscriminately, they 
made sure to arrest only black students. 

BAM and the support coalition then called a strike. 
Within four days the boycott shut down over two thirds 
of the university. At the height of the strike, over 10,000 
students boycotted classes. Moreover, black and white 
strike leaders talked to non-academic employees, and 
many walked out in support. For two days, most food 
service was stopped. The cry all over campus was: 
“Open it up or shut it down.” 

University President Robben Fleming then admitted 
that the Regent’s proposal would only Bind seven per- 
cent minority enrollment, little more thaw double the 
present three percent. He indicated a willingness to 
negotiate and finally a ten percent agreement was 


reached. If the University keeps its promise there will 
be 3,000 black, chicano and Indian students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan by 1973. 

The strike at Michigan has scared a lot of people, 
all the way up to Nixon and his favorite demagogue, 
Spiro Agnew. On April 13, the Vice President attacked 
the settlement reached as causing a dilution of the Uni- 
versity’s “academic excellence.” The tenor of his 
remarks was obviously racist. 

Agnew ,as well as local politicians, are also react- 
ing to something else. The strike at Michigan was suc- 
cessful in a year when most radical student activities 
have met defeat. Black and white students, teachers, 
and nob-academic workers, under disciplined black 
leadership, worked together. The university was beaten 
in the streets and at the negotiating table. 

All, however, is not sweetness and light; success 
breeds repression. The university is attempting to punish 
some people active in the strike. Already two workers 
have been fired for refusing to cross picket lines. 


Attention, N&L Readers! 

Our supply of MARXISM AND FREEDOM, 
by RAYA DUNAYFVSKAYA, is almost com- 
pletely exhausted. We have back orders for sev- 
eral hundred copies from universities who wish 
to use it as a text. CAN YOU HELP US LOCATE 
COPIES? Please let us know where copies of 
any edition might be available. 


i ■ 


L.A. high school students 
support teachers' strike 

Taft High 

Los Angeles, Calif. — When I arrived at Taft High 
School Monday morning, the first day of the teachers’ 
strike, I found students milling around in the senior 
quad. Since only 27 of the school’s 127 faculty members 
showed up for work, most of the students had no classes 
to go to. The principal had just broadcast over the public 
address system that all students whose teachers were 
not present were to report to the senior quad or the 
cafeteria or the library. There ensued an exodus from 
the campus. 

The next day it was apparent that the student popu- 
lation had diminished substantially. By the third day, 
those students still attending school became a little 
disgusted at their prevailing situation. Some were in sup- 
port of the UTLA demands and wanted to show their 
support by closing down the school. 

About 300 students staged a “mill-in” in the admin- 
istration building. The term “mill-in” means simply that 
the students chose a rather peculiar place to stand and' 
do their socializing— right in the center of administrative 
activity. They were asked to leave, and, having made- 
their point sufficiently, decided to comply. 

Leaflets were run off explaining why students should' 
support the teachers’ strike. The leaders of this move- 
ment, wearing T-shirts with the words “Teach Me’” 
printed on them, managed to convince about fifty fellow- 
students to join the picket line. 

— Taft High student 

University High 

Los Angeles, Calif. — At Uni there was a rally of 
student supporters in the morning of Tuesday, April 14, 
at which the more radical students decided to enter the 
school and get more students to come out. We didn’t 
get in and two students were suspended. 

Then everyone marched to Wilshire Blvd. for pub- 
licity, and then we all went to class, or at least Said we- 
would, in order to get into the school. As soon as we 
were in school a big crdwd of us occupied three bunga- 
lows, hoping to close the school. In the end we were- 
talked into leaving by Juhnke, an administrator, who- 
said he agreed with us in principle but wouldn’t close- 
the school because he’d lose his job if he did. We were- 
shafted. 

Wednesday there was a lot of confusion ending in * 
nice big sit-in in the administration building which lasted - 
for two hours. We were talked into leaving after much- 
chanting When a water line broke. Shafted again. 

Thursday there was another sit-in, singing, and 
factions. The more moderate student leaders told the- 
sit-in to disperse after talking to the principal who said 
he couldn’t do anything about closing the school. The- 
moderates left. The more radical students stayed until 
the administrators started taking down their names,, 
and then they, too, split. 

— Two University High students 

Hamilton High 

Los AngeleS, Calif — By the second day of the strike, 
a student protest was underway. Students were restless, 
and tired of being “babysat” by scabs and adminis- 
trators. Chanting such slogans as “On strike: shut if 
down” and “Good schools are no schools,” the students 
marched through every floor of the laboratory and ad- 
ministration buildings. 

Upon reaching our destination, the main floor of 
the administration building (around the marble statue 
of Alex Hamilton), no less than 1,000 students sat in. 

Around 11:30 that morning, principal Paul Schwartz 
declared Hamilton High officially closed. Later on it 
was found that the team of Schwartz and Kelley (acting 
area superintendent) declared Tuesday a minimum day 
ending around 12:00. Therefore Hami would have been 
closed at that time anyway. Still it was a victory for 
the students and teachers. 

— Hamilton student 

Van Nuys High 

Los Angeles, Calif. — At Van Nuys High School, 
students joined the teachers to close the school down. 
Chicanos, low-riders, middle class whites, athletes, and 
normally apathetic students came together. 

On Tuesday, the students were ready to fight, and 
by mid-morning a spontaneous student march occupied 
the administration building. Approximately 300 of us 
bad a sit-in and a boycott of classes. (It was at this time 
that I was suspended. I was later expelled, and still 
later transferred.) After threats from the administration 
and plain-clothes policemen, the rally dispersed with 
plans to come back the next day. 

On Wednesday, approximately 1,000 students walked 
out of school. The school was closed for the day. On 
Thursday, our strategy was to boycott classes and have 
students go home. Our plan worked well for only 
500 students out of 3,800 were in school. ' 

The latest move among students now is to boycott 
classes and have student strikers and student picket lines. 
Although we can’t totally support the teachers, if the 
strike succeeds, it will make it possible for real educa- 
tion to begin. United we will win. 

— Van Nuys student 
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TWO WORLDS 


'True rebirth' or wholesale revision of Marxism? 

(Continued from Page 5) 


analysis of the law of value which Marx considered the 
mainspring of capitalism, but which Mandel, following 
the Russian revisionists, strips of its strictly capitalistic 
nature. 

This is not just a question of not “beginning” with 
what Marx began his analysis — the famous Chapter I of 
Capital which Lenin had accused “none of the Marxists” 
of understanding because they had not understood “the 
whole of the Logic.” Nor is it a question of beginning, 
instead, with what is -new in the epoch an author ana- 
N lyzes. Rather it is a way of presenting capitalistic eco- 
nomic categories as if they had “always” existed— long 
before capitalism and loilg after capitalism is abolished. 
The Russians dared lay hands on Capital in order to 
attempt to clothe the naked exploitation of their state- 
capitalist society in “new” Marxist garments. Why does 
Mandel do it — keep the silence? 

The Russians labored 10 years(3) before they could 
write as if that had always been the interpretation of 
Marxian economics. Mandel begins there straightaway 
" This is not because Mandel is the brilliant one. The 
Russians have a 20 year priority in that field. But the 
Communist state-capitalists had to, first,— upon the 
direct orders of Stalin — make the admission that they 
were changing “the teaching” of Marxian political 
economy. They then had to make sure that the texts prior 
to 1943 did a “disappearing act” in order, from then on 
to begin writing without further ado about the “ortho- 
dox” interpretation of the law of value. Above all, they 
had to work out the consequences of the break with the 
■ structure of Capital which reveals not only the exploita- 
, tlve nature but also the perversity of capitalism: The 

Book Review 

A look at 'socialism 

Man and His World, A Marxian View, by Ivan 
Svitak, Dell Publishing Co., N.Y. $1.95 * 

This work by Ivan Svitak, a Marxist philoso- 
pher and former Czechoslovakian professor at 
Charles University, in Prague, is “Dedicated to 
the Marxist humanists who believe in the ideas 
of socialism with a human face.” 

Svitak’s primary thesis is that the humanism of 
.. Marxism is the relentless enemy of Communist rulers 
t everywhere, who have distorted the ideas of Marx in the 
process of establishing and maintaining their power. In 
the hands of totalitarian rulers. Marxist philosophy, 
theory and practice, aimed at achieving human freedom, 
has been turned into an ideology, or false consciousness 
to justify whatever the rulers decide needs justification- 
including enslavement. 

*This work, comprising eight essays given in Czecho- 
slovakia by the author either as public lectures, speeches 
or discussions, encompasses the years 1956-68. These 
years were for the most part marked by strict censorship 
and harsh repression against critics of the Communist 
regimes in power in either Russia or its satellite Czecho- 
slovakia. 


U.S. money invades Canada 

„ Winnipeg, Canada— A recent issue of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba’s underground newspaper— Om- 
phalos— was entitled: “From Zurich To The Pas: 
The $100 Million Rape Of Manitoba”. An adver- 
tisement in this issue announces the “MANITO- 
BA 100th Anniversary Sale! Available 250,000 
Square Miles Of Manitoba; Immediate Delivery — 
Miles of Virgin Air, Streams, Lakes, Forests 
Waiting To Be Exploited. Foreign Investors Wel- 
t come (Small Businesses Need Not Apply).” 

The United States Government announced last month 
that it would ignore Canada’s claim to jurisdiction over 
its arctic waters as protection against pollution. The 
U.S. is looking to Canada and Alaska to supply the vast 
quantities of raw materials which will be needed to 
supply its massive industrial complex — especially that 
on the East coast. With the uexpectedly high cost of 
securing access to these needed resources in Asia and 
the Middle East, Canada and Canadian arctic waters 
have become vital to the U.S. economy. 

Canadian branch unions of U.S. unions are fearful 
that the joint U.S.-Canada battle against “inflation” 
will continue to push up Canadian unemployment levels 
about 2 per cent ahead of already high U.S. levels. 
Massive layoffs in such leading companies as Ford of 
Canada, Chrysler of Canada, General Motors of Canada, 
Massey Ferguson of Canada, and harsh government 
action against the rash of recent strikes— many of them 
wildcats— combined with rumors that the Trudeau Gov- 
ernment will soon introduce legislation requiring com- 
pulsory arbitration and setting strict levels on wage in- 
creases — have produced an ever more gloomy job situa- 
tion here. 

' . $ut in spite of these rumblings of petty discontent, 
the sale of Canada moves swiftly onward. 


machine is master of man, which gives rise to the 
fetishistic appearance of commodities and presents the 
relations between men as if they were mere exchange 
of things. 

Then, and only then, could the Russian theoreticians, 
Stalinized and “deStalinized,” write as if the startling 
1943 revision was “Marxism.” It isn’t that the erudite 
Mandel hadn’t “read” the controversies.* Rather, the 
loss of memory was planned for purposes of presenting a 
“true re-birth”: “After Stalin’s death, and especially 
after the effects of Khrushchev's reforms had been 
exhausted. Soviet economic thought underwent a true 
re-birth.” (p.726) 

TO BE CONTINUED 

(All footnotes will appear at the end of Part II, 
next issue.) 

*Ernest Mandel happened to have been the person 
who debated me in 1947 when I presented the theory 
of state-capitalism, which I was the first to work out 
from original Russian sources on the basis of the 
first three Five Year Plans, when the Russians were 
still denying the operation of the law 'of value in 
their “socialist land.” (Analysis of the Russian 
Economy, New International, Dec. 1942, Jan. 1943, 
Feb. 1943; and again in Dec. 1946 and Jan. 1947, and 
after World War II, analyzed the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, “New Developments In Stalin’s Russia” in 
Labor Action, October 1946.) Following that confer- 
ence of the Fourth International, the French Trotsky- 
ist theoretical journal, of which Mandel was an 
editor, published my article on the Varga contro- 
versy. (Quatrieme Internationale, January-February 
1948.) 


with a human face' 

In short, they use the language of the theory of 
Marxism, but their practice is diametrically opposed to 
that theory. Recognizing the indivisible link between the 
need for philosophic clarification to give action direction, 
and that the ruthless search for truth represented by 
genuine Marxism has been turned into “a sugary absence 
of conflict” (p.10), Svitak presents the need thus: 
“Theory must rehabilitate itself by fighting it s way 
through to a scientific theory of socialist society and 
ridding itself of dogmatic ballast.” (p.24). 

* * if. 

BASIC TO scientific inquiry, however, is the avail- 
ability of facts — and Svitak points to the tremendous 
difficulty of getting simple economic facts in a totali- 
tarian country. Rulers control all media, and the true 
- facts are either obscured or are not available at ail. 

The frustrations of a philosopher, one seeking the 
truth of man and his world, are multiplied in this re- 
pressive atmosphere. And care must be taken in the way 
the regime is attacked. Direct confrontation by an intel- 
lectual can be — and has often been — fatal. But while this 
work suffers from limitations imposed by such repres- 
sion, it poses important questions which must be grappled 
with by any serious theoretician. And for this contribu- 
tion, the publishers are to be commended for their 
courage in printing this work. 

Undoubtedly, the firm and unwavering grasp Svitak 
has of the absolute essence of humanism to Marxism 
results from the contradictions he experienced in 
Czechoslovakia. His strength here, however, is lacking 
in other perceptions. 

, * * * 

WHERE HE rightfully opposes the present oppress- 
ive role of the Communist Party wherever it is in power, 
he does not serve theoretical clarification by laying the 
practices of the present Party at Lenin’s doorstep (p.169). 
Svitak obviously has failed to grasp the transformation 
in Lenin’s philosophical thought and practice from 1903- 
OS, when he developed his concept of the party, to 1914- 
17, when the collapse of the Second International com- 
pelled his return to Hegel, which in turn prepared him 
theoretically for the Russian Revolution. 

A further weakness is illustrated in the attempt to 
limit Marx to Europe (p.156), implying exclusion of 
Marxist methodological analysis to Asia, Africa, the third 
world. Nothing could be further from the truth. Quite 
the contrary. It is Marxism which is the foe equally of 
Mao in China, Brezhnev in Russia — and Husak in 
Czechoslovakia, 

Svitak s comparison between the roles of the masses 
and of intellectuals is aiso disconcerting. It may very well 
be true that “The degree to which the administrative 
apparatuses are aggressive toward the intellectual ac- 
curately reflects the degree to which they feel insecure,” 
It is simply not true that masses do “not feel (totali- 
tarian) manipulation, except possibly as a good thing.” 
(p.141). How strongly they feel— and act against it — is 
what produced the East German workers’ revolt in 1953, 
Poland and Hungarian revolts in 1956— and the Czecho- 
slovakian Revolution of October, 1968. 

And far from least, while Feuerbach certainly did 
influence Marx greatly, Marx’s humanism stems not from 
Feuerbach, as Svitak insists (p.157), but from the 
dialectical philosophy of Hegel, as well as the actual 
class struggles of Marx’s day. 

: i < — Andrew Filak 


War, labor, pollution raised 
at Conn, anti-aircraft demo 

Hartford, Conn. — A morning of militant ac- 
tivity at the United Aircraft Co. and a massive 
afternoon “Life Festival” in Bushnell Park at 
the State Capitol marked this April’s day of 
protest here. Organized by the “Anti-Aircraft 
Conspiracy,” a local group of United Aircraft 
workers, students, and concerned citizens, the 
demonstrations were the most militant that 
Hartford had ever seen and the first, perhaps in the 
whole country, to unite the issues of anti-war, labor, and 
pollution. 

The target of the “Conspiracy” was the United Air- 
craft Co., the fifth largest defense contractor in the 
country, whose annual stockholders’ meeting was held 
here. The UAC made a net profit of $50,909,009 last year 
and produces aircraft engines, fire bombs, napalm, mis- 
siles, and helicopters. The Company has long been known 
for its poor working conditions, frequent lay-offs, and 
anti-union activities. 

“Conspiracy” supporters picketed the stockholders’ 
meeting, leafleted the workers, and attempted to raise its 
five-point program inside the meeting. The five demands 
are: 

1) Stop all war production 

2) Convert to life supporting production 

3) Improve treatment, of U.A.C. employees 

4) No layoffs over the period of conversion 

5) End U.A.C. pollution of the environment both in- 
side and outside the factories. 

Several hundred demonstrators outside dashed 
briefly with police when they attempted to close the 
meeting on the grounds that it was illegal. The demon- 
stration then moved one mile to the plant gate, where 
they again dashed briefly with police and company 
guards. 

The rally in Bushneli Park attracted thousands. The 
local press and T.V. gave the demonstration “front page” 
coverage, but played up the occasional use of four-letter 
words by the speakers, the dress of the demonstrators, 
and the arrests, instead of the political content. It was 
dear to all, however, that the movement in Connecticut 
is growing in power, militancy, and consciousness. 


Black-Red Views 

Cruse and Cleaver 

(Continued from Page 1) 

For Mr. Cruse to assume that the Maoist-oriented 
polities of Cleaver is Marxist is a mistake, both on 
Cleaver’s part and Cruse’s. Cleaver’s “contradictions, 
confusion and even his reformism,” so adroitly pointed 
out by Cruse, should be laid at the door of Mao, not 
Marx. 

However, Cruse’s main thrust of argument is against 
any fundamental alteration of class relationship! Since 
Cleaver “advocates the class struggle,” the possible unity 
of Black and white workers to destroy the system of 
capitalism is a punch at the gut nerve of all middle 
class intellectual and elitist groups, black or white. 

Cruse’s position boils down to this: since racism is 
so generalized in this country, there can be no unity of 
d.ass action on the part of Black and white workers, and, 
since this country has no “communality of cultural in- 
terest and heritage,” the class struggle is obviated on 
both the political and the economic fronts. Further, he 
opines that Black and white confrontation is “historically 
and psychologically. . . a conflict of cultural Nationalism.” 

EXPOSES CRUSE’S WHITE’ PREJUDICE 

On all the above, Mr. Cruse is dead wrong and he 
reveals a conservative prejudice that previously has 
been the sole province of white “historians.” By denying 
the existence of the class struggle as the focal point of 
every great change in American history, he has turned 
a blind eye to the truth of history, the same way that 
white historians ignore the struggles that Blacks carried 
on continually against the slave masters and the insti- 
tution of slavery! 

Since the days of slavery to the Populist movement, 
to the struggles for the eight hour day, to the formation 
of the C.I.O., and down to the Civil Rights movement of 
the last decade, we have had this unity in struggle of 
both Black and white workers. In fact, it would have 
been inconceivable for these historical movements of 
change to take ijLace without this unity of Black and 
white. 

If Mr. Cruse is not aware of this, he is guilty of 
seeing “history” from the white establishment point of 
view. 

Marxism recognizes the duality in every national 
cultural struggle. It expresses itself in a positive way by 
opposing the dominant capitalist force; on the other hand, 
it kowtows to the nascent element of class domination 
which exists within it. Among the Blacks in this country 
it is the “talented tenth” of DuBois — the petty bourgeois 
intellectual who would like to do away with the class 
aspects of their struggle. It is nothing new. 


(To be continued) 
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WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


By Eugene WaHker 


Erfurt demonstration threatens German rulers— East and West 


The demonstration of several thousand in Erfurt 
who shouted “Willie, Willie Brandt,” at the first 
meeting of East and West Germany, showed that 
the meeting was of significance not only in a cap- 
italist sense but in a revolutionary sense as well. 

The coming to power of Brandt’s Social Demo- 
crats in West Germany after twenty years of the 
Christian Democratic Party meant a new atmo- 
sphere in Europe that is at present most deeply 
appreciated in the east of Europe. The decision to 
sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, the bi- 
lateral talks concerning non-aggression pacts with 
Poland and with Russia — all show a new face of 
capital in West Germany. 

The talks with East Germany in Erfurt were 
part of this face. There were many reasons that the 
capitalists, West AND East, desired the talks. There 
would be the possibility for more trade between 
economically powerful West Germany and the East- 
ern European countries. Poland wished to secure 
the Oder-Neisse line as a permanent border between 
herself and Germany. Russia may well have wished 
for quiet on its western front after its invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, its internal production problems, 
the Sino-Soviet conflict, not to mention its global 
entanglement with the United States. 

But whatever state and private capitalism’s 
reasons for the meeting, an entirely different, revo- 
lutionary element came into being with the demon- 
stration in Erfurt, a demonstration which the East 
Germans had taken many pains to avoid. 

' East Germany’s Chief, Walter Ulbricht, had 
been reluctant to engage in talks and had no doubt 
been pressured by the Russians to proceed with 
them. He spoke about West German “revangists”, 
but the Erfurt demonstration exposed what he really 
feared — his own people, most especially the work- 

GTS, 

WALL HOLDS WORKERS 

June 17, 1953 — the date of the East German 
workers’ revolt against work norms — was still very 
much on Ulbricht’s mind. The Berlin Wall was built 
in 1961 precisely because of the labor shortage in 
the East as thousands fled to the West. The, German 
workers may not have been able to escape from 
alienated labor in the West, but they did escape to 
get at least a choice of labor. East German sover- 
eignty took on aspects of a prison. Ulbricht’s fear 
was the fear of revolution from within, not inva- 
sion from without. 

An economically strong Germany and any real 
thought of reunification does bring back many mem- 
ories in both the West and East. For France there 
is the occupation; for England the bombing; for 
Russia the invasion of its territory and the death 
of millions. This is especially true with the appear- 
ance of Neo-Nazism in Germany today. 

But all that occurred in Europe in 1968 showed 
that the old vantage points were no longer sufficient 


and that the situation today must be dealt with. 
That situation is not a threat of Nazism but the 
real possibility of revolution in industrial Europe. 
This is what France, May, 1968, meant. 

To halt this threat, changes have to occur and 
the maneuvering over Germany must be seen in 
this light. 

The brave demonstration in Erfurt is further 
proof of the revolutionary potential. It was linked 
to the East German Revolt of 1953 and to the fight 
for a breath of air that all the East European states 
and some of the Western states have been engaged 
in over the past few years. Revolutionary Germany, 
not Nazi Germany, is the possibility that the dem- 
onstrators stood for. 

And it is precisely for that reason that no real 
movement toward a united Germany will be made 
either by the big powers or those in power within 
either Germany. None dare face a united Germany 
which on the one hand would be a great economic 
power and on the other hand could be a great 
revolutionary might. 

GERMANY’S REVOLUTIONARY 
POTENTIAL 

Twentieth Century Germany .has always been 
pregnant with this dualism of revolution and capi- 
talism. In 1919 revolutionary Russia was staking 
all on a successful German Revolution. It was un- 
derstood so well by the betrayers of the revolution 
that they murdered its leaders, Rosa Luxemburg 


With the overthrow of Prince Sihanouk and 
the new fighting in Cambodia, the wdr now covers 
Indochina to the same extent as before the French 
defeat of 1954. 

Between the forces of revolution throughout 
Southeast Asia and the U.S. -financed efforts to check 
it, there appears to be no room left for any neu- 
tralists. In South Vietnam, under a succession of 
dictatorships from Ngo Dinh Diem to Nguyen Van 
Thieu, the neutralists had a choice between support- 
ing the Americans, the Vietcong, prison and exile. 
In Laos, they were incapable of laying down a policy 
and were rapidly drawn into the American camp 
and no longer exist as a political force. Thailand 
remains an ally of the United States and furnishes 
vital support to the U.S. bombing programs as a 
giant aircraft carrier. And now it appears that any 
hope of neutrality in Cambodia is rapidly coming 
to an end. 

The new government of Lon Nol has already 
asked the United States for military assistance to 
drive out National Liberation Front troops who use 
Cambodia as a sanctuary. This government has 
stirred up a lynch spirit against the half-million 
Vietnamese civilians who live in Cambodia. Thou- 


and Karl Liebnecht. The end of that- drama was 
capitalism’s most extreme form — Nazism. 

World War II, far from solving any problems, 
only showed that Germany was very much, the key 
to Europe and a new fight began among the super 
powers to control its industrial potentialities. 
Right after V-E day, 1945, the allies met and 
promptly began to fight each other over who would 
control Germany. Nothing was settled and a mark- 
er was put down dividing East and West. The Cold 
War began. The blockade of Berlin followed and 
was broken. * 

Next came the exodus of East German masses 
to the West. East Germany lost no less than 15 
per cent of its labor force and finally in 1961 the 
Berlin Wall was built to keep the laboring forces 
within East Germany. Meanwhile money was 
poured into West Germany, and its economy became 
the dominant force in Western Europe. 

Facing this capitalist onslaught are the voices 
of revolt within Germany. The beginning was the 
East German rising in 1953 against Russian and 
East German totalitarianism. In West Germany 
there has been the rise of a new left in the 1960’s 
against their government. And now the 1970 demon- 
stration in Erfurt. All show that there is a revolu- 
tionary movement in Germany, West and East, 
seeking a way out of the capitalist solutions being 
posed for Germany by the East and the West. 


sands have been murdered by Cambodian soldiers, 
and many more were locked up in internment 
camps. I» several recent battles, these civilians 
have been marched into gunfire as human shields, 
so that Vietcong gun positions could be deter- 
mined. The ghastly sight of long lines of Viet- 
namese corpses floating down the Mekong River 
is now a commonplace sight in Lon Nol’s Cambodia. 

The government has not hesitated to strike hard 
at demonstrators who supported Sihanouk. Dozens 
were killed and hundreds were wounded when they 
attempted to march on the capital. 

The tragedy of Cambodia is not a mere right 
wing coup. Given the situation in South East Asia, 
it is difficult to see how any country could hope to 
escape the currents of revolution and counter-revolu- 
tion in Indochina. But there is also the tragedy that 
Sihanouk tried to build his position of neutrality 
more on his own dominant personality than on any 
mass movement among his own people. Thus when 
a coup is attempted, he is left out in the cold with 
no real support in his own country. The coup may 
well have been a CIA project, but that does not 
explain away the lack of support Sihanouk had 
among his own people. 


Strike wave forces labor showdown with Nixon 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Repression, from the troops that entered the post- 
offices, to Nixon’s proposed labor laws and the rail 
strike settlement, has • accompanied the recession. The 
proposed labor law, presented to Congress by the Ad- 
ministration, would make slaves of workers in railroad, 
trucking, airline, longshore and maritime industries. 

It would extend in these industries the 80-day no- 
strike period, another 30 days and then give the Presi- 
dent the power to authorize partial operation of the 
struck industry FOREVER. This amazing law would also 
allow a panel picked by the President the right to force 
the union to accept the company’s last offer— whatever 
it is. .,,■■■ 

Railroad workers know that this threat is real from 
first-hand experience. On April 11, they began serving 
a one-year sentence under a contract which they had 
repeatedly voted down. This contract was rushed through 
the Congress, which, for the first time in U.S. history, 
actually set the terms of a contract and ordered workers 
to live with it. 

CAPITALISTS DEMAND ACTION 

The capitalists and the governmept have been yell- 
ing in recent months about the “crisis of authority” in 
the universities. Now they are saying that the same 
epidemic has spread to labor. Business Week magazine, 
in an article headlined "The .U.S. Can’t Afford What 
Labor Wants,” complained; “The union membership 
has the bit in its teeth and does not hesitate to punish 
union leaders who do not get all that the rank-and-file 
wants.” The article called for Nixon’s new labor laws 
to cover all labor, not just transportation. 

The right of union members to vote on contract 
ratification was denied the railroad workers. But George 
Meaney, AFL-CIO president, goes further. He revealed 
in a recent speech that he believes that NO union should 
allow a membership vote on contracts. Negotiators, he 
proposed, should have the final say. 

Nixon, the capitalists and Meaney all profess to 
be bewildered by the wave of contract ratification re- 


fusals and wildcat strikes. The reasons are all too plain 
to the workers. The administration's economic policy 
has produced a new phenomenon in America — recession 
and inflation, at the same time. Last year the cost of 
living went up 7%, while unemployment soared. 

WORKER UNITY BEING FORGED 

The Teamsters who crippled trucking for most of 
April, struck against a contract that would have left 
them making less in real wages than they made before 
the 1967 pact. The postal workers, who showed that 
black or white, men or women, federal employees can 
unite and strike— these workers were earning barely 
$6,000 a year. 

When 1970 began, the capitalist economists pre- 
dicted “a bloody year” for labor relations. They planned 
to use the recession and accept long strikes as the price 
of cowing union members into submission. Thus far, it 
is labor that has refused to be cowed and has even, in 
many industries, taken the offensive. 

In the months between May and September, con- 
tracts covering 1,500,000 workers are due to expire. 
In September alone, 200,000 workers in meatpacking and 
650,000 in auto will, be seeking new contracts. 

Nixon’s war on black America and on youth demands 
that his right-wing and racist administration have at least 
a period of quiet from labor, especially white labor. If 
racism in white labor is predominant, the rush to totali- 
tarianism, U.S. style, may go far along the planned path. 

But the unity of black and white postal workers in 
opposing Nixon directly, as their employer, showed that 
class can overcome racism. And the Teamster wildcat, 
by workers overwhelmingly white, terrified both the 
companies and the union leadership. 

The wider and deeper the strike wave goes, the 
more it can keep the Nixon administration from imple- 
menting its barbaric plans. And if labor, black and white, 
men and women, can unite with the black masses and 
With youth, the future may not be concentration camps, 
but a new society. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

only way to survive, and with the pressure and intimida- 
tion, he let* defective parts pass him and says he doesn’t 
give a damn. If quantity is first for the company, my 
job is first for me.” The student said now he under- 
stood; his professor had made it sound like it was just 
the workers’ fault. 

MARX FOR TODAY 

Another person asked me, “How long have you been 
reading Marx? It sounds like you have been since you 
were born!” I told him, “The todayness of Marx is truly 
overwhelming. His description of Automation in his life- 
time fits the present day more precisely than any living 
writer’s. He also described the concerted strife of work- 
ers under these machines so long as they are capitalis- 
tically controlled. Instead of lightening the labor, it 
becomes a sort of torture. It does not free labor from 
work, but deprives work of all interest.” 

The student said, “You sure have concretized that 
in your talk today. And your conclusion was very great.”’ 
I was somewhat surprised 1 at that, because I had con- 
cluded by saying, “What the intellectuals forget is that 
a new society is a human endeavor, or it is nothing.. 
It cannot be brought in behind the backs of people, 
neither by a Vanguard’ nor by the ‘scientific individual.’’ 
The working people will build it or it will not be built. 

“There is a crying need for a new unity of theory 
and practice which begins where the working people 
are— their thoughts, their struggles, their aspirations. 
Workers are demanding that work be completely dif- 
ferent and not separated from life itself, and that 
thinking and doing be united.” 

The challenge of our time is not to machines, but 
to men. IBM’S can destroy mankind; they cannot solve 
the problems of its human relations. A total solution 
is needed, and it can be nothing short of a new Human- 
ism, Marxist-Humanism. 


Coming in June issue of TELOS — 

Raya Dunayevskaya on “Lenin’s Philosophy 
Ambivalence”— Order from NEWS & LETT# 


ONTHE INSIDE 

Marxist rebirth or revision? 
Critique of Ernest Mandel 
by Raya Dunayevskaya — p. 1 1 
Anti-War demonstrations — pp. 7, 8, 9 
LA teamster-student strike cooperation — p. 2 



The face 
of fascism 
in the U. S. 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

Nothing in the history of this country has divided 
the minds and thinking of the American people as much 
as the Vietnam war. And nothing has pushed their 
thinking and action further apart than Nixon-Agnew’s 
remarks about people who have opposed the war. 

Never before have so many innocent young people 
been murdered on the streets and on school campuses. 
The Birchites and the KKK who have infiltrated all the 
law agencies in this country have (been more than 
willing to carry out the hints that Agnew and Nixon 
have thrown out in their speeches about student dissent. 
What else did Nixon mean when he called them “those 
bums in the colleges,” and said that the only good 
young people are the boys in Vietnam , that they are 
the only ones “standing tall.” 

WASTED FOR NOTHING 

There are about 20 workers in one group in our 
shop, who work the same job. The majority are black, 
but there are several young whites, and most of the 
black workers felt they were racist and supported 
Nixon’s policies — until a week ago. Then one of these 
young white workers came in and told us that one of 
his younger brothers had been killed in Cambodia. One 
of the black workers said sadly, “Will Nixon say his 
death was because he was standing tall?” 

This young worker said that bis mother received 
the news while she was in a hospital. He said, “She 
used to oppose those who demonstrated against the 
war. She resented hippies. She always talked of how 
proud she was of her son in the service. But now she 
said that if my two younger brothers are called she 
may take them to Canada, or let them take their 
chances in prison^ Instead of wasting their lives for 
nothing.” 

All the workers in the department pitched in and 
collected money for flowers for the family, and when 
this worker returned after the funeral he shook every 
worker’s hand and thanked us all warmly. 

WORDS WITH NO MEANING 

When Nixon was campaigning for the presidency, 
he kept yelling that what this country needed most was 
a leader who could pull the people of the country 
together. What he did not say was that he wanted to 
pull them together in line with a fascist philosophy. 
He said he had a plan to end the war in Vietnam. 
One of the workers in our shop said he read an article 
that words will not have any meaning by 1978, and 
another worker said Nixon has beat the gun because 
his words have no meaning now. Workers call Nixon 
the greatest liar who has ever held office. 

When the news broke about the murder of the stu- 
( Continued on page 11) 
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Editorial Article: 


NIXON’S WARS AT HOME AND ABROAD 



Riddled dormitory at Jackson, Mississippi. 


An urgent appeal to our renders 


Nixon’s wars at home as well as abroad are 
nothing short of an attempt at preventive civil war. 
They are an attempt by Nixon-Agnew-Mitchell to 
crush the forces for freedom and silence the voices 
of revolt that have been raised across the land. The 
Administration’s extreme move to the right demands 
intense, total opposition and activity on the part of 
everyone— especially the Marxist-Humanist Left. 

Our unique combination of worker and intel- 
lectual is attempting to work out a new relationship 
of theory to practice, which is urgent for the new 
stage of the anti-war movement that is not only 
against capitalism, but for a new world. 

This special 12-page issue of NEWS & LETTERS 
— the first in our 15-year history— was demanded 
by the times. It will cost us over $650 for printing 
alone. We have published it, though we do not have 
the funds to pay for it, because we are certain 
that our readers will help us raise the needed funds. 
They know that this is the only place the voices 
of labor, blacks, women and youth are heard not 
separated from a philosophy of freedom. 

To stop the preventive civil war against the 
American people, the question the American move- 
ment must face is not just “solidarity” with blacks. 
What must be grasped is the vanguard role of the 
black masses, now and throughout history. The 
black masses are of necessity proletarian. It is no 
accident that News & Letters is the only paper of 
its kind anywhere edited by a black production 
worker. It is no accident that we are working with 


white workers, as well, in their opposition to the 
labor bureaucracy. It is no accident that our pam- 
phlet of Notes on Women’s Liberation: We Speak 
in Many Voices, is the only one that includes the 
voices of black women and working women in an 
attempt to help work out a theory of liberation for 
that movement. 

• 

We hope your response to this urgent Appeal 
for financial help will not only. 

1 — help us pay for this special issue, but 

• 

2 — enable us to print an expanded version of our 
pamphlet on Women’s Liberation, the table of con- 
tents of which appears on page 10, and 

• 

3 — reprint our out-of-print pamphlet, American 
Civilization on Trial, which remains the only work 
anywhere that tells the true history of black and 
white America: the black masses as touchstone of 
history. We print an excerpt on page 6. 

PLEASE, GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN ! 

NEWS & LETTERS 
415 Brainard St., Detroit Mich. 48201 
I enclose as my contribution to help N&L 

Name ........... 

Address 

City 


State.. 


Zip. 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chairman, 

News & Letters Committees 
Inseparable from Nixon’s April 30 speech 
about the invasion of Cambodia is the preventive 
civil war he is unleashing against the American 
people. His excuse is an ominous one: “We live 
in an age of anarchy both abroad and at home.” 

Nixon’s call for attacks against the anti-war 
movement as well as against the oppositionists 
to his whole strategy of war, recession, and 
racism, became all too obvious in the massacres at 
Kent, Ohio, on May 4, at Augusta, Ga., on May 11, and 
Jackson, Miss, on May 14. 

It is necessary to begin with the events in Augusta, 
rather than Kent, because the events there expose the 
total deafness of these United States to the peaceful 
revolution that had been going on down South for a 
whole decade. The sudden hurried trip of our neo- 
fascistic Attorney General, John Mitchell, to Mississippi 
“to investigate” must not, under any circumstances, 
be permitted to wash off the blodd from Nixon’s cus- 
tom-carved Southern strategy. 

TORTURE AND MASSACRE IN AUGUSTA 

On Saturday, May 9, a black 16-year-old, Charles 
Oatman, was tortured with cigarette burns on his feet, 
hands and buttocks and beaten to death in a jail cell. 
When the word got out and the blacks were getting 
ready to march on the city-county building, the white 
establishment suddenly filed charges against two black 
inmates for that murder. 

The black demonstrators proceeded peacefully enough 
until they saw the state flag with its Confederate bars 
and stars, whereupon they tore it down and burned it. 
It is at this point that the cops, under the notorious 
Captain James G, Beck, moved in for the confrontation 
that erupted. They fired into the crowd and six unarmed 
“rioters” lay dead. The 25 wounded 1 were likewise shot 
in the back. 

Typical of the “rioters” is one of the dead — Charlie 
Mack Murphy, a 39-year old father of four, who had 
just left his miserable $60 a week job, to go to his 
mother's for dinner. He had but recently returned home 
from Fort Lauderdale. His mother, Mrs. Carl Mack 
Murphy, wept bitterly as she spoke: “You know, it 
seems like he came home just to die.” 

This Is U.S.A. May 1970, as Nixon’s Southern 
strategy, and his imperialist Cambodian invasion, 
coalesce to bear witness to the new strategy of 
preventive civil war. 

SCLC’s Reverend Abernathy has called for a mass 
march. We will see whether it will be as massive as the 
demonstrations against Nixon’s Cambodian invasion and 
massacre at Kent, Ohio. 

ANTI-WAR MASS DEMONSTRATIONS 

Great as was the outpouring of opposition to Nixon’s 
Cambodian invasion and killings at Kent, the 100,000 who 
marched in Washington, D.C. on May 9 were only part 
of the thousands who marched throughout the country. 

The dominant new feature that compelled even the 
double-tongued, deaf, superpatriot in the White House to 
listen was the sequence of events that began, not in 
Berkeley or New York, not in Los Angeles or Wisconsin, 
but in the heretofore staid mid-American small town, 
Kent, Ohio. 

On April 30, just as soon as Nixon finished his forked- 
tongued speech about the U.S. imperialist . invasion of 
Cambodia that “was not an invasion,” the students took 
to the streets. 

The second day, President Nixon, at the Pentagon, 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Students answer appeal of Teamsters Union workers in Los Angeles and join them in picketing. 



L. A. teamsters out six weeks 


Columbia U. worker? 




Los Angeles, Cal. — The idea of students on 
our picket line is great. That is the only time we 
got publicity and I think shook up the company. 
Unfortunately we didn’t get the students four 
weeks ago when we were stronger. 

We began our strike over the failure to include sick 
leave in the contract. I don’t think the company was so 
worried about the issue as they could have taken that 
out of the cost of living. It is that they wanted to break 
the local. They had a lot of help. Help from the govern- 
ment, help from the NLRB, help from the employment 
office, the police department, rent-a-cops, scabs and 
even other unions. 

About 400 work in this barn (Western Carload). All of 
us went out. After six weeks maybe about 30 went back 
in. The rest were scabs. At the most they were moving 
20 per cent off the docks. We walked out for sick leave. 
We were all fired, and the strike became for amnesty. 
I know we didn’t like the national contract. Maybe the 
company is not trying so much to break the union as to 
try and break the men. 

COMPANY POSITION 

The students were absolutely great. You see they 
(the company) don’t want the students around here. I 
think that is why they began to give guys papers with 
their seniority back. Before, they insisted that to come 
back you would have to first sign as a rehire. This was 
after they had given us termination slips. 

The next step was a couple of days ago, after the 
students had been down and after we had gone up and 
shut down S.F. The company would now hire with full 
seniority and you didn’t have to sign anything. If you 
had signed as a rehire it would be admitting that you 
were wrong. It would have meant loss of seniority. They 
could have fired you in 30 minutes if they wanted to. 
You would be on a 30 day probation period which could 
mean' you would be let go after 29 days. I think it was 
the students on the line that made them restore the 
offer for seniority. 

They were still trying to tear us up. They were giving 
some guys return slips with seniority, but others weren’t 
going to get back in. The company was trying to pick 
and choose who they wanted back in. Say they took 80 
per cent back, then they can fill in with the scabs. 

Six weeks is really long, especially with no strike 
pay. A lot of guys were having financial problems and 
some began to go in now that the company was offering 
full seniority. I decided not to go back until I saw my 

Teamster leaflet appeals 
for student picket help 

ATTENTION ALL STUDENTS ! ! ! 

We are inviting any and all college students, 
who wish to help support our cause for striking. As 
you know, this is an unauthorized wildcat strike. 
We are fighting for our jobs and our livelihood. 
Our families are suffering unnecessarily when all 
we are asking is sick leave and amnesty for our 
Drivers and Dock Workers who, because of this 
strike, have been terminated. 

Please, we are pleading with you who, better 
than anyone, can understand our cause, to help us 
as we are in dire need of all the support we can 
get. We now have approximately fifty students 
helping us, but we need more! As many more as we 
can possibly get!! 

So again, please . . . We know you are fighting 
a cause in which you believe. So please take it from 
there . . . we too are fighting for what we believe in. 
Just “X” number of sick leave days and amnesty 
for our Drivers and Dock Workers. 

AGAIN!!! We beg you for your support. Our 
families are suffering. 

WE NEED YOU DESPERATELY AT “WES- 
CAR TERMINALS.” 

Rank and file members, 208 and 357, thank 
you for what we hope we will get . . . YOUR SUP- 
PORT!! AGAIN, PLEASE . . . YOUR SUPPORT! 
What happened in New York will not happen here. 

TEAMSTERS PROTEST COMMITTEE 


chief steward. We went out for sick leave which we have 
been trying to get since 1955. We haven’t got it yet. 

ALL BACK OR NONE BACK 

Now everybody is going back. This is because most 
of the men who went in for one day right after they got 
restoration of seniority didn’t go in the next day when 
they found out that all the men .were not hired back. 
The company was forced to take everyone back with full 
seniority. 

We didn’t get the sick pay yet, but we didn’t lose 
any men. The students were a big help, and the actions 
of the men that all get back in or none of us ought to 
go in were the two things which stopped the company 
from picking and choosing. —Striking Teamster 

Students join teamsters 
on wildcat picket Ime 

Los Angeles, Calif. — Several hundred college 
students from UCLA and other southland college 
campuses joined wildcatting teamsters on the 
picket line at two trucking docks — Western Gil- 
lette and Western Carloaaing. With the strikes 
on college campuses over the invasion of Cam- 
bodia and the killings at Kent State, many stu- 
dents felt that the strike action should not be 
limited to the campus, but should try to move 
to other areas. 

At UCLA some students saw the teamsters wild- 
cat as a concrete and meaningful way of moving off 
the campus. The teamsters were limited by injunction 
to two pickets per gate and were thus helpless in stop- 
ping scab drivers taking their rigs right through. But 
200 students on the line would be a different thing. So 
for more than a week the students were on the line 
before 6 a.cn. at Western Carloading, a dock normally 
employing about 400 workers. The students marched at 
the gate for two to three hours with large numbers 
of teamsters watching from across the street rooting 
the students on. 

Beween eight and nine in the morning the company 
would try and run a convoy of 20 or so trucks through 
the line. With the help of about 20 cops, who pushed the 
students away, they would eventually get through. But 
the whole scene was great for the teamsters who saw 
the students on the line for them, and it was great for 
the students who saw the teamsters yelling at the cops 
to leave the students alone. And it really shook up the 
company who had all the bigwigs out early in the 
morning trying to get the trucks through. 

I went to a couple of other docks where teamsters 
were wildcatting. The first thing the men wanted to 
say was for us to bring some students down to their 
barn and help shut it down. They were really enthusias- 
tic and closely following what the students were doing 
at Western Carloading. 

During the strike at UCLA and at Western Car- 
loading several tfeamsters came to the campus to talk 
to students and gain their support for the strike. It 
may have been the first time rank and filers had had a 
chance to-tslk with students. The strikers also issued 
a leaflet asking for student support on the line. 

The wildcat and the strike at UCLA are now both 
over, but the unity was a good beginning which should 
not be lost, but built upon. — Striking student 

SWP office in L. A. vandalized 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The offices of the Socialist 
Workers Party here were fire-bombed on May 27 by 
a group of men carrying guns. Four people were in 
the office at the time, but all, fortunately, escaped 
injury. 

The neo-fascistic attack on the SWP headquarters 
cannot be dismissed as the act of an isolated madman. 
It was done by a group, in broad daylight, wearing no 
masks. Clearly, they felt at home in Mayor Yorty’s 
city, in Governor Reagan’s state, in Nixon-Agnew coun- 
try. 

In expressing our class and socialist solidarity, 
which we are sure will be shared by the whole Left, 
no matter that the ideological differences, what is impor- 
tant for the American people to see is that the line 
from Nixon’s barbarous Southeast Asia war leads 
straight to a budding fascism at home. 


walk out to |»vtest war 

New York, N.Y. — There is a caucus of work- , 
ers at Columbia which meets Sunday nights, and; 
at our last meeting somebody brought up Cam- 
bodia, which had just happened. We talked and ', 
talked about it, but we couldn’t decide what to do, 
so we did nothing then. The next day, Monday, 
the students had a big strike meeting— 2,000 
people or more — and several of the students 
were saying they should add some local demands 
about the workers to the three National Student :• 
Strike Demands. 

We were so frustrated that one of us got to the mike 
and made an announcement that if 2,000 workers cross 
the picket lines, there really won’t be a strike at Colum- 
bia. We said we couldn’t speak for all the workers, but 
we asked all those workers present to come together 
in another room. 

Thirty workers showed up— many new faces to us— 
and after a tong discussion of the war and the student ” 
demands, we decided we didn’t just want to support the 
student strike but wanted to do something as workers. 

Since we knew we weren’t representative of anyone but 
ourselves we put out a leaflet calling for a mass meeting 
of workers for the next day. 

We were really amazed when 200 or more workers 
showed up the next day. We went to the Business Man- 
ager’s Office, and demanded a one-day paid Moratorium 
just like the students and faculty got. When he arrived, 
we presented our demand; he thanked us for our concern 
and said he’d answer in about an hour. 

STRIKERS RANKS GROW 

While he was gone, we left a group in the Low 
Library Lobby and sent the others back to their depart- 
ments to round up support. There were about a dozen 
people left inside, and they were really frightened that 
the others wouldn’t come back, but at about 3:00 the 
others came back, each bringing a few people with him, 
so the group had really swelled to about 500 workers. 

Then Nye, the Business Manager, came back and 
said we could, of course, have a day off, but, of course, 
it would be charged against vacation pay. We told him 
we were sorry, but he was penalizing us while the faculty 
was getting paid for not working. He said he couldn’t 
do any more, so we said we would take our own Mora- i 

torium day and fight about getting paid later. In the 
meantime, we informed him, we would take the rest of , 
the day off. 

After that, the workers and about 3-400 student sup- 
porters began marching through the libraries. Most of 
the workers there got their coats and joined us; in fact, 
almost the whole library except for supervisors walked 
out. We then marched to the cafeteria to talk to those 
workers, but the supervisors gave us a hard time there 
and this depressed us a bit. 

WORKERS SET DEMANDS 

That night 60 of us held a meeting, endorsed the ' 
three national demands (making clear we spoke only for 
ourselves), and decided to set up picket lines for the next 
morning. The next day, the library was shut, except for 
supervisors, and in the computer center the operators 
(1199 members) got together with the (unorganized) pro- 
grammers and told their bosses that they were “taking 
the next three days off as a Moratorium on work and 
to discuss oppression both at home and abroad.” 

The next day, Thursday, while the students were » 
having a big rally on campus, the Building & Grounds 
workers were demanding that their president (Local 
241) demand a Moratorium too'. He stalled them for an 
hour by pretending to be on the phone, then told them 
if they walked out they would be on wildcat. Fifty to 75 
of them gave him their answer by walking out of the 
meeting with clenched fists shouting “On Strike.” Also, 
that day the whole cafeteria walked out. 

On Thursday night, Local 1199 got into the act and , 
called a chapter meeting of Columbia workers to say 
that they were calling for a one-day Moratorium on 
work against the war and because Friday was to be a 
day of mourning for the Kent State students. This 
passed unanimously, and we even forced the union to 
fight for pay for that day. 

On Friday, 241 had a meeting, but the president had 
not informed the membership of it so those on strike 
were told by the president that they could not pass any 
resolutions because they didn’t have the membership 
there. 

SOMETHING NEW IN THE AIR 

We dpn’t exactly know what’s going to happen on 
Monday and after that, but we do know that if so many 
Columbia workers can walk-out over the war— including 
cafeteria workers who won a union after 30 years of 
struggle and Buildings and Grounds workers in a com- 
pany union which has always been quiet, make their c 
political views felt like the computer center workers; 
force their union to back them; maintain unity on the 
lines of race, skill, and sex; and join the student strike 
as equal partners; then, something very new is “in the 
air” and needs to be unlocked. 
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Wildcats shut auto plants for Reuther funeral 


Detroit, Mich . — As soon as the company an- 
nounced that they were going to shut down the 
production lines for three minutes the day of 
Reuther’s funeral, many of the workers at our 
plant got angry. They felt that if half of the 
things they were saying about Reuther were true, 
the company ought to show more respect for him 
than a three minute shut down. 

Many workers began to talk about shutting the plant 
down for the whole day. Wien Emil Mazey went on TV 
the day before the funeral pleading with workers to stay 
on their jobs because Reuther wouldn’t want us to stop 
production, they got even angrier. The guys were all 
» talking about walking out at 9:30. 

KEY DEPARTMENT GOES 

The older workers weren’t really sure what would 
happen because the union and company have been crack- 
ing down so hard on workers for wildcatting over the last 
few years. But the biggest department in our shop, the 
key production department, is mostly young black work- 
ers. The morning of the funeral, as it got closer to 9 
o’clock, these young workers began yelling to each other, 
f“ 4 8 more to go,’’ and then, “30 more to go,” and finally, 
“10 more to go.” Everybody knew this was going to be 
a real walk out this time. 

Finally, a little after 9, one of the workers yelled 
out, “That’s it.” And that was the last job they did. 
Almost the whole plant walked out. Other plants shut 
down completely. And in Flint, several of the places 
didn’t go in at all. 

TALK— AND PRACTICE 

During the following week, many of the workers 
discussed Reuther’s death. One production worker said 
nth at anybody with human feelings regrets the death of 


someone you know, especially somebody who has gotten 
some concessions for the working people in the UAW. 
Another one said that as soon as someone passes on, all 
people want to talk about is what he did that was good in 
his life. He said all the talk now is about how good 
Reuther was to the working man. But he felt it was all a 
cover-up on the part of the companies and the union. 

“All the things they say he got for us from the auto 
companies, they have got back double and triple-fold,” 
he said. “He was smart, and one of this country’s best 
speakers. But how much of what he said was put into 
practice?” 

Another worker agreed: “Just look at the runaway 
shops, and speedup, and foremen working, and intimidat- 
ing workers in production. Reuther yelled loud to the 
public that he was against this, but anytime the workers 
tried to put a stop to it, and put his words into practice, 
they would find themselves without a job. Many workers 
have died from overwork, and every new contract, when 
we got a few cents raise, the speedup has gotten worse. 
We produce more to pay for every raise we get.” 

After listening for a while, even the chief steward 
and the committeeman who were in on the discussion, 
had to admit that these workers were right. 

Whitney Young probably gave the best eulogy for 
Reuther at his funeral. But he was outside the union, 
and never worked in production. It is true that Reuther 
was always giving money to black organizations and to 
the civil rights movement. He was always willing to talk 
up for equal rights when other leaders wouldn’t. But it 
was his direct action that lagged behind. 

The things the workers talked about will never be 
mentioned in any eulogies, or talked about much in 
public. Only among workers in the shops. 

— Black worker 
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Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — At Mack they have huge 
r freight trains that come right inside the plant to 
load the frames. They have a tractor that brings 
out the racks and loads the frames into the car 
Well, a switchman was riding on the back of the 
first car. backing in, and he was looking forward 
giving the directions to the engineman. 

They have some switches there that I’m absolutely 
positive haven’t worked this year. But when a train 
comes in, a light is supposed to flash. It didn’t. 

There was one truck from Illinois loaded at the 
►-time the train was backing in. The truck was pulling 
out, and the train hit the cab of the truck and just 
squeezed it against the wall and hit this switchman He 
was caught against the wall, and he stayed there for an 
hour and a half before they got him out. He was crushed 
from the waist down*- 

Everybody ran to help. My foreman came over and 
told me to go back to work. He said, “We can’t stop 
the line just because one guy got hurt.” Those were his 
p words and it made me so sick I wanted to leave the 
plant. 

They finally got the doctor from first aid, but they 
claimed they didn’t have a hi-lo large enough to get 
the freight car off the track. 

After they got the man out, and took him to the 
hospital, he died. But when it first happened, the guy 
was looking pretty good, normal. But after a half an 
hour, he turned blue, like all the blood stopped cireulat- 
ing. It took them that whole half an hour just to get 
r a doctor to him. And Chrysler talks about safety! 

Some big shots from the railroad company came 
out. The first thing they asked was about the switches— 
if they were working. So then the company got all the 
foremen and said: “Tell every worker to keep his mouth 
shut.” The railroad officials knew the switch wasn’t 
working, but the company claimed that it had been 
broken in the accident when the train hit the truck. 

. They will lie about, anything. 

— Mack worker 

Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich. — Many of us in the Dearborn As- 
sembly Plant are asking where Local 600 stands on the 
question of “30 and Out.” Some workers went to Hood, 
t the building chairman, and asked for leaflets and but- 
tons on “30 and Out” to show Ford that we were united 
on this. He said no. 

Then the Education Committee took up a collection, 
in the shop to buy the buttons on their own. They 
bought 1000 buttons and asked the local to pay , half 
the cost. This is $15! 


When the buttons came, workers lined up to get 
them. By 11 A.M., they were all gone and many more 
brothers wanted them. Several workers in my depart- 
ment asked the committeeman why he didn’t have a' 
button. The committeeman went around saying “This is 
undermining the union.” Everyone knew that they were 
not really behind “30 and Out.” 

At the membership meeting Hood got up and agreed 
to have the local make up 2500 buttons. But he still 
refused to pay the $15. He would never have done any- 
thing if the workers hadn’t gone and made the buttons 
themselves. 

— Black D.A.P. worker 

* * * 

Detroit, Mich. — The wet sand job has been changed 
over to dry sand and everyone is talking about the 
way the workers on that job have been treated. The 
company switched to dry sand just so they could save 
money on rubber gloves, boots and the water bill. 

The dry sand job is still plenty dirty. But now 
Ford has taken away the 18 minutes prep time (clean- 
up) that they had before the switch. Now they get no 
clean-up time at all. 

One of the workers put in a grievance on the loss 
of the prep time. But the union refuses to fight this 
grievance. At a union meeting, O. C. Elston told the 
wet sand workers that they had better not push the 
grievance because the company could cut their wages 
10c an hour. Isn’t this intimidation, just like the 
company? 

— Production worker 

Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich.— Fleetwood is going to be down from 
July 2 to Aug, 23. This is one of the longest change- 
overs we have ever had. Last year’s was only 3 weeks. 
I am really looking forward to a rest; I don’t care 
how long we are down. 

All year the plant has been hell. The politicians 
who talk about the “quality of life” don’t know anything 
about the life in the auto shops. It doesn’t have any 
quality. 

This is why “30 and Out” is such a big issue this 
year. The union has made it second priority, but many 
workers, especially on the day shift, think it should be 
Number One. They say, “You can’t last forever at Fleet- 
wood, and 30 years: — that’s still a long time. What is 
left of you after 30 years in this hole?” 

I am wondering if the union leadership is really 
going to fight for “30 and Out”. A lot of young workers 
aren’t waiting 30 years — they are trying to find ways 
to get out of the plant now while they still have their 
Rtinds and their bodiejtecit ; J » i’ 

— Second Shift worker 
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King-makers 

choose 

Woodcock 


By John Allison 

Over a 24 year period, all UAW members had learn- 
to to live with Walter Reuther, for better or worse. 
That was the relationship the membership had with 
Walter. Now has come the painful experience of get- 
ting a new president. The guessing is finally over, and 
Leonard Woodcock is now the leader of the whole UAW. 

This writer has talked to many workers about the 
question of a new leader for the union. Workers have 
been saying that there was really no choice involved, 
that seniority worked for Woodcock. The UAW seems 
to work like Congress. Come hell or high water, when 
the final time comes for a decision, the king makers 
fill the jobs. 


NO RANK-AND-FILE CHOICE 

It really doesn’t make any difference whether some- 
one else would do a better job. I feel that Doug Fraser 
was the first choice of the rank and file. But the rank 
and file was bound anS* gagged in this decision. They 
had no choice. The Executive Board spoke alone. 


The fact is that the rank-and-file know that this 
change of leadership won’t change the conditions in the 
shop. It will be more of the same on the production 
line. Some workers say it will be different outside the 
shop — that Woodcock will not speak out as strongly as 
Reuther did, and will be more conservative. 


Most of the Union Reps have been saying that it is 
Emil Mazey who is calling the shots, and that Leonard 
Woodcock is his man. Until the fog lifts a bit, the mem- 
bership is just waiting— in hope, but with lots of 
doubts. 

It will be a long wait until the convention. In fact, 
all the contracts will be signed before we have a per- 
manent president of the UAW. We already know that 
the UAW president is asking the auto makers to check- 
off double dues for three months to build a strike fund 
big enough to strike any of the Big Three auto com- 
panies. It is like taxes. Once on, you go through hell 
trying to get them off. So it will be with the new tem- 
porary dues structure for strike action. 

Chrysler truckers wildcat 
against time-study tyranny 

Detroit, Mich. — “It got so that we couldn’t stop for 
a cup of coffee without getting a foreman’s report with 
time off,” said one of the 500 truckers who staged a 
3-day wildcat strike that crippled production at many 
Chrysler plants. 

The strike brought out the union reps, trying to 
talk the picketers into returning to work, but the picket- 
ers weren’t talking to anybody. Many grievances had 
been turned in and ignored by the Union. The ones the 
Union did take up it couldn’t win. The workers decided 
they had had enough talk. 

The trouble started when Meyers, the assistant 
head of transportation, and his time study engineers 
started pushing everybody. Everything is down to a 
specific number of minutes. “It’s gotten so that you 
can’t even go to the john because you have only eighteen 
minutes to switch trailers. Meyers never drove a truck 
in his life. The times he expects us to get from one 
plant to another are unsafe. I haven’t had an accident, 
and I want to keep it that way.” 

On the fourth day of the strike the company got 
an injunction that barred picketing and threatened ar- 
rest for anyone who did. The workers have gone back 
but everything is very tenuous. The company is playing 
it cool. Already some workers have gotten back pay 
for time they got off for being written up. The strike 
has enabled the Union to win grievances it couldn’t ’ 
win before. 


Attention, N&L Readers! 

Our supply of MARXISM AND FREEDOM, 
by RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA, i s almost com- 
pletely exhausted. We have back orders for sev- 
eral hundred copies from universities who wish 
to use it as a text. CAN YOU HELP US LOCATE 
COPIES? Please let us know where copies of 
any edition might be available. 
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Editorial Article: 



WARS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


National guard bullets 
at Kent State College 
in Ohio killed four and 
wounded 11 students. 
Commanding officer 
in civilian clothes, at 
right, calls orders. 



(Continued from page 1) 
stressed the other inseparable aspect of the war speech — 
the war against American youth at home by referring to 
the dissenting students as “bums.” The students at Kent 
showed their intense opposition by burning down the 
ROTC building. 

The third act of the confrontation began with Gov- 
ernor Rhodes’ declaration of martial law — of which the 
students showed their disdain by gathering for an anti- 
war rally at the football stadium surrounded by National 
Guardsmen. It was then that the full fascistic face of the 
Commander-in-Chief came through as the National 


Guardsmen (who had heard aright the Commander-in- 
Chief’s reference to the American youth as “bums”) felt 
free to shoot into the unarmed gathering. 

So totally isolated is the White House tower from the 
American people that Nixon still had the gall, 24 hours 
later, to talk out, not against the trigger-happy National 
Guardsmen who shot down the four youth, but against 
student “violence that invites tragedy.” 

"AN AGE OF ANARCHY"— NIXON'S 

The-shocked and dismayed national outcry at Nixon’s 
callousness was so loud that it finally penetrated those 
impenetrable walls of the White House. Nixon’s alter-ego, 


Spiro Agnew, was still cold-bloodedly declaring the tra- 
gedy at Kent “inevitable” when Nixon felt the boomerang 
sufficiently to call for a press conference “to explain.” 

Far from explaining the tragedy, much less how 
the objective situation had so changed in the 10 
days since be last announced that he would withdraw 
150,000 GIs from Vietnam because “we finally have in 
sight the just peace we are seeking,” Nixon tried to 
present U.S. imperialism as the “peacemaker of ( 
Southeast Asia.” */ 

Though he was now in front of TV cameras, and, 
supposedly, ready for a “dialogue” with dissenters, Nixon 
was, in fact, brazenly repeating the double-tongued 
description of the invasion of Cambodia that “was not 
an invasion,” even as he claimed that “bums” sup- 
posedly referred only to “violent rioters.” 

The hypocrisy of his sadness at the death of the I 
martyred young— -Sandy Scheuer, William Schroeder, ^1 
Allison Krause, Jeffrey Miller — oozed out from the soft- 
spoken Nixon as nauseatingly as from the shrill-voiced 
Agnew. In a word, nothing, nothing at all could cover 
up the neofascist “democracy” of the Commander-in- 
Chief and his self-appointed moralist, Spiro Agnew, any 
more than the hawk-nosed Mitchell could keep his war- 
mongering diatribes issuing from his foul-mouthed wife. 

It is clear, moreover, that Nixon, in opening the 
Cambodian front, was also having global dreams. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to look at the Southeast — 
Asian war in a world context. 

THE SIM-SOVIET ORBITS 


Stilting students turn toward labor, seek dialogue 


Wesleyan U., Middletown, Conn. — “Workers 
in the labor movement have been fighting for 
justice and human rights for over a hundred 
years; we university people have only recently 
joined the struggle, and we should remember 
this when we go out to talk to workers,” an 
activist told a group of striking students at a 
state-wide meeting here last week. 

“We have our three demands: free Bobby Seale and 
all politicial prisoners, pull out of Southeast Asia, end 
university complicity with the war machine, and naturally 
we want to talk to people about them,” he went on. “But 
we must remember that we have a lot to learn from 
workers, who know more about political repression and 
exploitation, as well as organization and struggle, than 
we do. What we want is a dialogue.” 

STUDENTS TALK TO WORKERS 

The student strike was here at Wesleyan, a small 
liberal arts school, even before the news of the Kent 
State massacre reached us. We set up an open “town 
meeting” with an open mike, and by the end of one day, 
the whole community had voted nearly unanimously to 
join the national strike on the three demands. Almost 
immediately, everyone wanted to turn out into the com- 
munity and various canvassing committees were set up. 

The labor contacting committee was one of the first 
to get moving, but we realized our task was the hardest 
and meant working through the summer. We knew we 
had a lot to learn and many prejudices to overcome. Our 
first decision was to make sure we had both blacks and 
whites, men and women, workers and intellectuals in- 
volved in our work. Our second was to spend at least a 
few days listening to workers before our activity began. 

Students fanned out to bars and coffee places near 
local factories to listen and find out what workers were 
saying. We also brought some workers in to our discus- 
sions. Several students had worked in the area and had 
contacts, especially students from Middlesex Community 
College, the working-class school in our town, with 
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whom we worked closely. Classes in labor history were 
held. 

ADVICE SOUGHT ON LEAFLET 

We recognized that contacting workers around our 
demands was not the same as just canvassing neighbor- 
hoods, since workers had a long tradition of organization 
and political discussion and were organized as a real 
force at the workplace. Our idea, contrary to the calls 
for worker strikes issued by Williams College, was that 
workers think their own thoughts and organize their own 
actions, which entail more risks and are more effective 
than anything students can do. We did not presume to 
tell them what to do, but presented our own ideas, listen- 
ed to theirs, and tried to work toward an alliance. 

Even such a simple thing a a leaflet was subjected to 
this methtod. Several drafts were written and then sub- 
mitted to local workers for comments and changes before 
being discussed by the whole committee. The finished 
product was very different from what we started with 
after the workers added their ideas. 

At the same time, we began asking workers and 
local union people for a chance to come and talk to them. 
Meetings with stewards in the machinists (IAM), with 
hospital workers, technicians, and aircraft workers were 
held. Although some people insisted on calling us “Com- 
mies,” much of this dialogue was fruitful and new rela- 
tionships between students and labor are being created. 

The students, some of whom were put off by inci- 
dents like the N. Y. construction workers’ attack on an 
anti-war demonstration, were mainly surprised at the 
sympathy many workers showed toward them and by 
their willingness to talk and listen. They were also sur- 
prised at the concreteness and sharpness of the issues 
workers raised. 

Italians blast U.S. war move 

Milan, Italy — Needless to say, the decision of 
the U.S. government for total war in Cambodia 
has left the' world thunderstruck. Immediately 
after Nixon made his incredible speech, demon- 
strations in all of the larger cities of Italy as well 
as in many smaller towns broke out. 

These demonstrations have continued and enlarged 
with the demand for an open condemnation of the U.S. 
government’s policy in Indochina by the Italian govern- 
ment. Naturally there were also signs and slogans of 
solidarity with the U.S. youth who immediately made 
plans for the March on Washington. The workers in 
some of the larger plants have gone on strike for the 
same reasons, strikes that usually last around 15 minutes 
for each turn of work. 

One of the most unexpected results of the entire scene 
for Italy, however, was a speech made by the Secretary 
of the Italian CP, who made a plea in a pre-election 
speech for Russian-Chinese unity in their common strug- 
gle against U.S. imperialism. 

NIXON’S SPEECH HELPS MAOISTS 

This can only mean that the leaders of the Italian 
CP have understood one of the multitude of effects that 
Nixon’s speech has made upon many people: that is, 
that many now wonder if the Chinese are not “correct” 
to spend their money for inter-continental missiles rather 
than for their 700 million hungry people. 

It seems incredible that one person couldi create such 
chaos in almost one breath. , 


Now that our imperialistic government has commit- 
ted its greatest blunder by the expansion of the Vietna- ' 
mese war, we must face both the developing civil war in 
Cambodia, and its relationship to the SinO-Soviet orbits. 

The satellite that China sent into orbit April 24 was 
the beginning of a new stage of world relations. The two 
nuclear titans, looking for single-word mastery, have be- 
come three. In no sense, therefore, can the Chinese feat 
be dismissed as “still not measuring up” to the two 
global powers. Whether the two state-capitalist powers 
calling themselves Communist will act as a unit on the 
Cambodian front, or follow separate paths to global 
conflict, the revolutionary opposition to war must not be 
tied to any state power if it is serious about uprooting s 
exploitative Class societies. 

Truth is concrete and each conflict must be exam- 
ined in itself as well as in a world context. In the specific 
Cambodian war, we need first to look at the new role 
not only of U.S. imperialism, but also of Prince Sihanouk. 
Having failed to establish a mass base for himself as a 
“neutralist” among the Cambodian peasantry who were, 
above all, concerned about their own poverty and misery. 
Prince Sihanouk is ready, via China, to collaborate with 
the “Red Khmers” who, if they should not be able to 
overthrow the new militaristic regime, can establish 
guerrilla bases in the countryside. 

Or so Sihanouk hopes, on the conditions that 
North Vietnam and the Pathet Lao also aid. In any 
case, Chou En-lai met with all these forces to {dan 
the next strategy. And Mao has just issued 
“warnings” about World War III. 

This new alliance did not go unnoticed by the most * 
reactionary governments in Southeast Asia, who re- 
sponded to a call for a new “anti-Communist front” by 
that most murderous and counter-revolutionary regime 
in Indonesia headed by General Suharto. Thus far, 
nothing came of it, but U.S, imperialism is looking favor- 
ably at its antics. It becomes necessary once again to 
return to the home front and examine the conflicting 
forces at work here. 

MISSISSIPPI, AND AGNEW'S NEO-FASCIST ’ 

" DEMOCRACY " 

On May 14, some 75 white racist cops and highway 
patrolmen in Jackson, Miss., facing a group of black 
male youth clustered before a black women’s dormitory 
at a state college, “heard sniper fire” and began shooting 
up the dormitory. When the bullets couldn’t penetrate 4 
the walls, they turned their guns against the unarmed 
males on the street. Phillip L. Gribbs, 21, a student at 
the school, and James Earl Green, 17, a high school 
student, lay dead. 15 others were injured. 

The racist mayhem is not unconnected with Agnew- 
sticks such as “the spawning ground and sanctuary of 
the movement is the American University.” So great a 
favorite in the South has Vice-President Agnew become 
that he was chosen to be the featured speaker at * J 
Confederate memorial. 

Kent, Ohio, Augusta, Ga„ Jackson, Miss.— 12 dead and 
some 28 injured — all this has happened in the first two 
weeks of May, long before the hot summer has started, 
long before the student youth who will graduate .will 
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Nixon’s toll at home 

In less than two weeks, early in May, the 
following Americans were slain in Nixon’s war at 
home: 

Allison Krause, 19 — killed at Kent State, Ohio, 
May 4. 

William Schroeder, 19 — killed at Kent State, Ohio, 
May 4. 

Sandra Scheuer, 20 — killed at Kent State, Ohio, 
May 4. 

Jeffrey Miller, 20 — killed at Kent State, Ohio, 
May 4. 

Charles Oatman, 16, — killed in the Richmond 
County jail, Georgia, May 9. 

William Wright, Jr., 18 — killed at Augusta, Ga., 
May 11. 

Sammie Larry McCullough, 20 — killed at Augusta, 
Ga., May 11. 

James Stokes, 19 — killed at Augusta, Ga., May 11. 
Mack Wilson, 49 — killed at Augusta, Ga., May 11. 
John Bennett, 28 — killed at Augusta, Ga., May 11. 
Charleis Mack Murphy, 39 — killed at Augusta, 
Ga., May 11. 

Phillip L. Gibbs, 21 — killed at Jackson State, 
Miss., May 14. 

James Earl Green, 17 — killed at Jackson State, 
Miss., May 14. 
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From his White House in the background, Pres. Nixon saw and heard the more than 
150,000 who massed on May 9 to oppose his war-spending policies in Indo-China. 


first find no jobs waiting for them, and long before the 
labor contracts will expire this year of recession. 

Whether it is warmongering National Guardsmen, or 
racist cops who shoot, bayonet and beat and burn youth 
to death, the point is: who is inciting these “law and 
order” men to perpetrate these lawless and murderous 
acts? Who inspired the New York police to look the other 
way as some racist construction workers attacked the 
anti-war youth? 

Who, if not the Agnew-Nixon Administration, is 
manipulating an alleged “silent majority” to lash out 
against the youth “with no more regret than we should 
feel over discarding rotten apples from a barrel”? 
If such Agnewsticks are considered vice-presidential pre- 
rogative, his “freedom” no less, then why shouldn’t the 
armed Establishment feel they have the license to act 
against radical youth that Agnew dares call “the crim- 
inal Left that belongs, not in a dormitory, but in a 
penitentiary”? 

And what is the purpose other than fascistic brain- 
washing for the studied and persistent attacks on the 
mass media, especially the TV, as they photograph these 
super-patriots and racists in their neffarious acts against 

dissenters? Who other than Nixon-Agnew-Mitchell 

those polluted minds and foul mouths — have made 
“manhood” synonymous with warmongering, and record- 
ers of facts synonymous with “an effete corps of im- 
pudent snobs”? 

Where do we go from here? Is it possible to conclude 
anything else from these gory events than the fact that 
the President and his alter -ego have, from the moment 
they got into the White House, been preparing for the 
undeclared war abroad to be extended into a civil war 
at home? 

LABOR, RKCSSION AND WAR 

Now that Nixon has shown that his wars abroad are 
but extensions of his wars at home, it becomes impera- 
tive for Jhe New Left, the anti-war movement, the black 
liberation movement and women’s liberation movement 
to take a second look at themselves, at their theoretical 
as well as practical activities, for there are danger sig- 
nals here too. Not only is there an attempt to divert the 
anti-war movement into the political field — to vote for 
"doves” — there are also elitist opponents of labor who 
play up the fact that some construction workers had beat 
up anti-war youth demonstrators. 

There is no doubt that the building workers’ racist 
union, along with some longshoremen under Mafia con- 
trol, are outright reactionaries who must be fought. But 
to portray these as characteristic of the labor movement 
at this time when strikes on the part of white and black 
workers — from the postal workers to the teamsters and 
from the teachers to the welfare workers — are at their 
most militant, is to fly in the face of the facts, as well as 
to fall into the old divisive capitalist trap of separating 
worker from worker, and workers from intellectuals. 

Of course, there are some workers who oppose the 
anti-war demonstrators. So does part of the student body. 
Of course, there are some sectors, like the construction 
workers, who are reactionaries. So are the “Young 
Americans for Freedom.” Neither facts can possibly 
take away from the full truth and that is that a whole 
generation now opposes the imperiaBst war games, the 
capitalist planned recessions and the racist fabric of 
American life. 

More characteristic of the present stage of intensified 
strike and anti-war struggles are the two Los Angeles 
Teamser locals who distributed leaflets in opposition to 
the construction workers and, at the same time, asked 
the students tp h^lp them in their wild-pattjqg against 
both management and tie labor ‘bureaucracy (see p. 2). 


At the same time, it is clear that the struggle against the 
war must deepen to the point where it concerns itself 
with the struggle against the whole system which pro- 
duces war — capitalism. 

This stage of heightened labor struggles comes at 
a time when even the administration cannot hide either 
the fact of rising unemployment, or that the inflation 
continues despite the planned unemployment. The econ- 
omic crisis in the country is inseparable from the grow- 
ing black unrest. These two movements must be joined 
with, rather than kept poles apart from, the anti-war 
struggles. 

STUDENTS MUST LISTEN TO WORKERS 

Some of the student Left better ask themselves why 
it is that, as against the mass demonstrations for the 
Kent martyrs when no less than 426 campuses were shut 
down at least in part, only 40 -black students, and no 
whites, gathered at the University of Mississippi campus 
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at Oxford to protest the shootings at a Jackson college. 
It behooves the white students to contrast the fact that 
black students at Tuscaloosa sat down spontaneously to 
show their solidarity with the Kent students. But, thus 
far, few white colleges have sprung up to demonstrate 
their solidarity with the blacks. 

Along with the revolutionary black dimension, what 
is needed in the expansion and intensification of the anti- 
war movement, is for the youth to begin to listen, 
seriously to listen, to the questions that workers raise. 
Thus, some of the workers who did not march said that 
they were definitely opposed to Nixon’s war, wanted all 
GIs out of Southeast Asia, but did not wish to march 
under a Vietcong flag (see page 6). They were for self- 
determination of the Vietnamese people, but did not want 
to make it appear that they preferred Russia or China 
to the U.S.A. In a word, they were asking for an inde- 
pendent stand, both against the war and for labor’s righto 
here, against both private capitalism and state-capital- 
ism, which calls itself Communist. 

The pragmatism that permeates the “unideological” 
Left, who consider any unity of anti-war forces to be 
above an underlying philosophy of liberation, cannot for 
long shut out concern for the international ramifications 
of the latest stage in the Indo-Chinese war as well as, 
and, above all, for the objective revolutionary forces 
and their search for a totally new way of life. 

Marxist-Humanists know that the class enemy 
is at home. But they also know that, just as no country 
can be seen outside of a word context, so none can 
be separated from the underlying philosophy which 
will give the spontaneous actions of the masses their 
direction. In a word, the freedom struggles cannot be 
separated from the philosophy of freedom since only 
as they are united can the creation of the new go hand 
in hand with the overthrow of the old instead of, once 
again, having the revolution go sour the day after the 
conquest of power. 

To fill the theoretic void in the anti-war movement 
has become a matter of life and death as we fight the 
repressive forces unleashed by the Nixon Administra- 
tion against not only its open opponents, but against 
the masses who, in order to live at all, must fight 
recession and racism. 


PERSPECTIVES REPORT of the National Chairman 
to the NEB Meeting of News & Letters. Aug. 38, 
1969. 
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WORKERS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES ON THE WAR 


The auto workers at Mahwah, New 
Jersey do not all agree about the 
anti-war demonstrations. But just be- 
cause some are opposed to things the 
students have been doing, it doesn’t 
mean that they are for the war. 

One worker told me that he was very 
much against the war, but he could not 
march behind a Vietcong flag. He said 
he didn’t think what they had in Russia 
or China was any improvement over 
what we have here. From the things 
he said, I think he understood a lot 
more about war and capitalism than 
the college students that carry those 
Vietcong flags to every demonstration. 

Marcher 
New Jersey 

* * Sf 

The men at the mill are disgusted 
with those construction workers in New 
York. We think the union is behind 
what happened there. 'Meany showed his 
true colors during the fight to get black 
workers into his union last year. 

The construction workers may be 
great at the flag-waving now, but just 
wait to see what will -happen if they 
don’t get the kind of contract they want 
next year. They won’t be waving the 
flag then, you can bet. 

Black Steelworker 
Pittsburgh 


It was a good sign, I think, that the 
first two things Woodcock did when he 
was elected new president of the UAW 
were, first to go join the SCLC March 
in Georgia, and second to admit that he 
had been wrong to suport the war when 
it first began, and say that he completely 
opposed it now. 

Here on the West Coast some 451 dif- 
ferent union members just signed a 
newspaper advertisement opposing the 
war . 

What we need now is some action to 
back up the right words that a lot of 
the nation’s labor leaders are now ex- 
pressing. 

Observer 

California 


The Assembly Building at Ford Rouge 
has voted to support the anti-war dem- 
onstrations on May 30, but the union 
leadership is refusing to do any publicity 
about it. We are sick and tired of the 
union talking and not doing — so we 
have decided to organize the publicity 
ourselves. Nearly every worker in the 
Assembly Building is for the anti-war 
movement. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 


I think it isn’t only Nixon, but also 
Meany, who has met his Waterloo on 
Cambodia. We just gave Jacob Potofsky, 
the president of our 417, 000-member 
union, the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, a standing ovation for 
his speech to our convention, when he 
blasted the war policies of the Nixon 
Administration — and slapped down 
Meany and those construction workers 
who are pretending they represent 
“labor.” 

Mr. Potofsky said, “Our members, 
like the majority of all Americans, want 
peace. And they want peace now, with- 
out delay, without further military 
adventures, without more killing.” He 
was right. 

Garment Worker 
New York 


* * * 

Your May issue — though it came 
out before the construction workers got 
the headlines in the daily press— proves 
that they don’t speak for labor. 

A construction worker from Local 455 
spoke to 3000 City College students ex- 
pressing the opposition of many workers 
to the war. This other side hasn’t been 
played up in the press. I think it’s be- 
cause Agnew has succeeded in cowing 
them. 

The difference in the response of the 
media to the deaths of blacks at both 
Augusta and Jackson, and the deaths of 
the Kent State students was also pain- 
fully obvious. 

Disgusted 
New York 


The students are right about the 
war. No war is good; I know because 
I was in Korea — the first “dirty war” 
that nobody remembers. Nixon is crazy 
if he really believes he can end one 
war by starting another. 

But, as much as I hate war, I love 
my country; and those demonstrators 
who marched on Wall St. had better 
learn not to knock America when they 
criticize Nixon’s policies. I was stand- 
ing on the street as the marchers passed 
the construction sites. The workers 
there were wrong to throw down stuff. 
But I also saw some kids spit at 
workers. 

The one who’s really to blame is 
Nixon and his generals, who think of 
people as pieces to move around on 
their big checker boards. 

Longshoreman 
New York 

* * * 

We have noticed that white workers 
were friendlier than they used to be, 
when we sold N&L at the auto factory 
gates here the week of the demonstra- 
tions last month. (The black workers 
have always been sympathetic.) The last 
time we had such a big sale at Chrysler 
Mack, for example, was last October, 
when we sold papers at the gate the day 
of the Moratorium. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

* sfc 

The shock of the four murders at Kent 
State sent my blood-pressure sky-high. 
I recalled the three years I spent in the 
Illinois State Guard in the early 40’s. I 
wasn’t a socialist then, but I remember 
that at the threat of a race-riot in Chi- 
cago I informed my racist father-in-law 
that my sub-machine gun would spew at 
him if he attacked the blacks. 

White Hospital Worker 
Michigan 

* * * 

There’s been a campaign on here 
about “flying your flag.” The U.S. Steel 
Company and Alcoa both got honors for 
being big patriots. What the steelwork- 
ers want to know is this: if they’re so 
darn patriotic why don’t they start pay- 
ing their taxes instead of skipping out 
of it with all those loopholes? 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

What will Americans gain in all the 
wars to take over other countries, when 
so many Americans are being killed and 
losing their souls? They will never come 
back to enjoy life here. This war is de- 
stroying other peoples’ lands and our 
own. 

The old rulers seem to think that the 
young people of America should do as 
they did in other wars, when they came 
back they could still say, “This is the 
greatest country in the world.” Who 
could say that today? 

The young people are not listening to 
the old rulers today. The black people 
are not going to allow themselves to be 
taken as fools. And now there are also 
a good many white women who are say- 
ing that white men will have to give up 
their old ideas that they are the greatest 
and are meant to be the boss over every- 
one. They all want to know why black 
people and women should be made to do 
all the hard work? 

The white man is not having things 
go his way any longer. And there will 
not be peace until we all have equality 
and live in freedom on this earth. That 
is something the white man had better 
learn soon. 

Ethel Dunbar 

Detroit 

* * * 

You can’t say Nixon didn’t do what 
he promised. He got the boys out of 
Vietnam — and sent them right to Cam- 
bodia. 

Septuagenarian . 

Philadelphia 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 

Charges are being filed by a group 
of workers at North American Aviation, 
charging the Union and company with 
bilking the members out of their Ex- 
tended Layoff Benefit payment, of $75 
each year up to 15 years. There have 
been heavy layoffs and downgrading at 
NAA plants. 

Under the contract, the company was 
to set aside $5.20 per month per em- 
ployee, until a total amount of $150 per 
employee was set aside. The charge 
against the company is for not paying 
the laid-off members with lOU’s to be 
picked up when the fund has money in 
it again. Douglas is doing this and they 
are about four months behind in their 
payments at this time. 

The charge against the union leaders 
is for fraud in not telling the members 
the truth on Feb. 22 at the Union Hall, 
about the possibility of the company 
paying in IOU’s. Another charge is for 
providing an illegal ballot, because we 
had only one place to mark yes or no 
and we were voting on two things — 
ELB and dental plan. 

A further charge is for not providing 
for the membership to watch the count- 
ing of the ballots as provided in Union 
By Laws. 

NAA “Rank & File” 

Los Angeles 

GRAPE BOYCOTT 

The arrival of Union grapes will be 
sometime in the early part of June. The 
Small percentage of growers under the 
contract (five percent) will make it dif- 
ficult to determine which stores will be 
selling them. The consumer will be the 
key to success in policing the union 
grapes. 

The help of our union brothers is 
needed more now than ever. Please ask 
your readers to enlist the support Of the 
Rietail Clerks and the Meat Cutters Un- 
ion to report on the labels at their place 
of employment. These are the names of 
union grape growers: David Freedman 
Co., Charles Freedman, Wonder Palms 
Ranch, K. K. Larson, C. C. Larson, Roy 
Smeds and Son. The Union Label will be 
the only guarantee that the grapes have 
been picked under decent, sanitary con- 
ditions, safe from dangerous pesticides. 

United Farmworkers 
Delano, California 
* * * 

Editor’s Note: In Detroit report non- 
union grape sales to 2500 Howard St. 
Telephone 825-4811. 

MAKE SURE THE 
GRAPES YOU BUY 
CARRY THIS UNION 
LABEL! 

TEACHER'S STRIKE 

I’m a reluctant radical, but I’ve 
learned a lot from our strike here. 

' We’ve experienced pure hatred from 
some of the local parents. The PTA is 
run by the people who live in $30 to $40 
thousand split-level homes. Most of the 
students are bussed in. We’ve sent a 
letter to the 80 percent of the people who 
live in the canyons, most of whom are 
poor. The key is to get community sup- 
port.). 1 I f; 

We succeeded in closing the school 
for one day because the principal is on 
our side. Most of the faculty is on strike, 
and most of those still at work sympa- 
thize with us. 

In Pacoima, at a crowded ghetto 
school, teachers went door to door to 
tell people what was happening. Many 
of the parents support the teachers. 

Striking Teacher 
Los Angeles 



Harriet Tubman 


From 'American Civilization on Trial' 

(Below is an excerpt from our vamphlet, Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial, now out-of-print. We hope, 
with your support, to be able to reprint it in the 
near future. See Appeal, page 1.) 

Negro Slave Revolts had reached a certain 
stage with Denmark Vesey in 1824 which led to a 
new approach to the attempts to gain freedom. An 
Underground Railway, which was neither under- 
ground nor a railway, was organized in 1825 to 
conduct runaway slaves to freedom in the North 
and in Canada. The following year the free Negroes 
organized the Massachusetts General Colored Peo- 
ples Association. Its paper, appropriately called 
Freedom’s Journal, appeared in 1827, with its first 
editorial announcing, “Too long have others spoken 
for us.” . . . 

The vanguard role of the Negro in the struggle 
for freedom helped bring onto the historic stage the 
most extraordinary of all phenomena of American 
Civilization: New England Abolitionism. The year 
that William Lloyd Garrison founded the Liberator, 

1831, was the year also of the last and greatest of 
the Negro slave revolts — that of Nat Turner . . . 

The movement renounced all traditional politics, 
considering all political parties of the day as “cor- 
rupt.” They were inter-racial and in a slave society 
preached and practiced Negro equality. They were 
distinguished as well for inspiring, aligning with 
and fighting for equality of women in an age when 
the women had neither the right to the ballot nor 
to property nor to divorce. They were internation- 
alist, covering Europe with their message, and 
bringing back to this country the message of the 
Irish Freedom Fighters . . . 

Nothing has superceded this merger of white 
intellectual with the Negro mass with the same 
intense devotion to principle, the same intimacy of 
relations of white and black, the same unflinching 
propaganda in face of mob persecution — and even 
death— the same greatness of character which never 
bent during three long decades of struggle until the 
irrepressible conflict occurred, and even then did 
not give up the fight but sought to transform it— 
and succeeded— from a war of mere supremacy of 
Northern industry over Southern cotton culture to 
one of emancipation of slaves. 

(From Part I: from the First through the Sec- 
ond American Revolution) 



Frederick Douglass 



Wendell Phillips 
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Views 



Reprinted from News & Letters, March, 1968 


Andrew Young gave a group of high 
^ school and college students here a lot 
^ to think about when he told them that 
the “intemperate statements of the 
Republican administration must be 
credited with establishing the climate 
which resulted in the deaths of four 
students at Kent State”— AND that 
if American students hac( become as 
aroused over the deaths of black stu- 
dents in Orangeburg South Carolina, 
two years ago as they did white students, 
the Kept State massacre might not have 
* happened. 

I suddenly remembered the picture 
you carried on your front page after 
those South Carolina slayings. How 
many more bullet-riddled bodies will 
I this country endure? 

Student 

I Atlanta, Georgia 


community is positive the cops were 
responsible for the death. Several 
hundred blacks gathered — and were 
accused of “harassing” ‘the cops, of 
course. How many more will be mur- 
dered until we put an end to it? 

Angry Reader 
Kansas City 

* * * 

It was absolutely fantastic that 
Agnew chose Saturday, the day of the 
Washington demonstration, to dedicate 
a huge monument to the Confederacy. 

Nixon doesn’t give a damn what people 
think. The administration is just trying 
hard to make cleavages between what 
the students are doing against the war, 
and what the blacks are doing and what 
labor is doing. 

Reader 
New York 


^ The cops in this country are on a 
rampage. Everywhere. You never hear 
about it unless it is so big — like the 
Augusta, Georgia or Jackson, Miss., or 
t Kent, Ohio killings — that it makes 
headlines. But it goes on in every single 
black community all over this country. 

A 14 year old black youth, Harvey 
Lewis, was just shot and killed here. 
► Nobody was arrested, and the black 


* * * 

Isn’t it strange that Maddox “dis- 
covered” right away that “communists” 
caused the Augusta disturbances, and 
the next day that “the Panthers” 
caused it — but hasn’t been able to 
discover yet which policemen shot the 
six black men in the: back? 

Reader 

Pittsburgh 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. 
and iii other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our organization. 


James Green, the 17-year-old youth 
who was shot down at Jackson, Miss., 
had been working for several years 
from 4 p.m. to 10 p.m weekdays, and 
beginning at 8 a.m. Saturdays and Sun- 
days at the Rag-a-Bag, a grocery store 
near Jackson State. He gave his mother 
most of the $12 a week and tips he 
earned. He was on his way home from 
work when he was shot. 

What “violence” invited this tragedy, 
Mr. President — except the violence of 
being born black and poor in America? 

Indignant Heart 
Mississippi 

ECONOMICS AND WAR 

Mr. Nixon remarked recently, “If I 
had any money, I would invest it in the 
stock market.” If Mr. Nixon had in- 
vested, say $100,000 (50% of his salary), 
he would have been a loser by $9,000 
less than 10 days after his prediction. 

Observer 

Boston 

* * * 

The faith of “investors” in capitalism 
is vast, their contempt for Karl Marx 
is enormous. Their faith leads them to 
believe that the continued growth in 
population leads to continued consumer 
demand, greater production and ever 
greater profits. Their disappoinment in 
the recent performance of the stock 
market should teach them a lesson. 


Stocks lost $290 billion in value from 
April 1 to May 26. 

They forget that stocks are worth ex- 
actly what people will pay for them, 
based on their confidence in the Amer- 
ican economy. There is no confidence in 
the Nixon Administration even among 
the American capitalists. 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

A new group called Economic Action 
for Peace is trying to “bankrupt the 
war machine.” They want individuals 
and institutions to redirect money now 
invested in the war and war-related in- 
dustries. to sectors of the economy which 
have been crippled by war expenditures 
priorities and war-caused inflation. 

They say that U.S. savings Bonds 
are war bonds, that money in checking 
and savings accounts is used by the 
banks to finance defense spending, that 
tax money pays for the war. They sug- 
gest withdrawing money from these 
places and putting it into Savings and 
Loan Associations that will direct money 
to home and small business loans; into 
local credit unions with investments con- 
sistant with their goals; or into Peace 
Credit Unions which they are urging be 
established. 

For information, write to: 

Economic Action for Peace 
20 Marie Ave., Cambridge, Man. 


PROTESTERS REPORT FROM M.I.T., WASHINGTON, COLUMBIA U., PHILA., RUTGERS, CAL., CONN., DETROIT 


The situation here at MIT is very 
special because there is so much war 
research going on at this campus. The 
Administration has tried to “outsmart” 
the protest against itself by converting 
it all into protest against Cambodia, and 
then against the Kent State killings. 
(They don’t worry about Augusta, or 
Jackson State.) 

But three important things have hap- 
pened. First, during the march to 
Harvard Stadium we got sympathetic 
support from many workers along the 
way — including a construction worker 
who waved us on from the top of a 
building. 

Second, the truck drivers have all 
honored the student picket lines. And 
there are signs everywhere reading, 
“When students strike, there’s no school. 
When workers strike, there’s no war.” 

Finally, and maybe most important, 
MIT employees, who were not given 
time off for the march, demanded and 
won the right to have two-hour meetings 

* every day to discuss the issues, and have 
organized them by themselves. They 
have been going on every day for sev- 
eral weeks now. They are very open 
meetings, with lots of discussion, and 
the political level of these meetings 
seems much higher to me than the stu- 
dent meetings. 

L Instructor 

Boston 

• 

Very few people were buying any 
papers at the Washington demonstra- 
tion. Many groups were giving their 
papers out free but people were just 
taking them and throwing" them away 
—the ground was covered with papers. 

. The feeling at the rally was that this 

* was not a time to read. I didn’t agree 
because I feel ideas are very important 
to the Movement now, but there was 
nothing else to do but listen to the 
speeches. 

The best point made by the speeches 
was the point about black-white soli- 


darity as shown by the Strike demand 
to “free all political prisoners” and by 
the fact that the “Mobe” was splitting 
all monies collected in Washington with 
half going to the Panther legal defense. 
But very few black people were at the 
rally to hear. 

Many people seemed to be very new 
to peace demonstrations. There were 
almost no interruptions of the speeches 
—many of which bored us because they 
did not seem to reflect the new stage 
of the situation and the new urgency 
felt by so many people. 

We liked the speech by Jane Fonda 
because it was very concrete — she 
talked mainly about the GI movement 
and how we could support it. 

Marcher 

Washington 

# 

The Mail-Room all walked out when 
the other workers at Columbia were 
protesting the war last week. I didn’t 
go on any of the marches because they 
make me very tired, but I attended 
several of the rallies on campus. I 
thought many of the speeches were 
very good — especially because it’s tKe 
first time so many workers got to 
talk. That was because the Union wasn’t 
there to do all the talking. 

Mailroom Worker 
Columbia U., N.Y. 

* 

There were close to 25,000 people 
jammed into the Mall at Independence 
Hall to protest the Cambodian invasion 
and the Kent State murders. They came 
from schools all over the Delaware VaK 
ley — colleges and high schools, in the 
fashionable suburbs and in the black 
ghettos. 

Most of the colleges had already 
completed the semester but hundreds 
showed up from the 33 colleges that 
were represented nevertheless. 

There were lots of signs — handlet- 
tered ones for the most part. And lots 
of papers and leaflets being distributed. 
Most of the crowd was young, but it 
seemed as though thousands of Phila- 


delphians who weren’t there were think- 
ing of little else than Cambodia and the 
campus murders that day. 

On my way home from the rally, a 
perfect stranger, a well-dressed woman 
about 50 years old, came over to sit 
next to me on the subway and talk with 
me about the situation in the country. 
I can never remember anything like 
that happening to me in Philadelphia 
before. 

Marcher 

Philadelphia 

• 

There was a very militant demon- 
stration (which had been called in 
advance of Kent State) at Rutgers 
Stadium to protest Military Field Day. 
The demonstrators were set upon by 
both the police and the American Legion 
and they got hurt pretty badly, so 
much so that the university is sueing 
the police. The University is sueing 
mainly because a Dean was also at- 
tacked by the police for merely asking 
a question of them. 

This police brutality plus the con- 
tinued militancy of the Rutgers pro- 
tests has caused the administration at 
Rutgers to try to co-opt the movement 
and channel it back into the area of 
Republican - Democratic politics. Presi- 
dent Mason Gross, who realizes that 
he needs the students’ political power 
to stay in power himself, came out in 
favor of the Strike. 

Student 

Rutgers 

• 

HIGH SCHOOL STRIKERS 

About 600 students gathered at a lunch 
rally to protest Nixon’s policies. A UCLA 
student talked about their strike and 
then and there burned his draft card. 
Many students, including members of 
the Radical Student Union of Los 
Angeles, urged the crowd to go on strike 
and leave campus, but very few people 
seemed ready to do so. The rally started 
to shrink as the end of the lunch period 
approached. 

Then the police provided an incident. 


As the UCLA student left campus, he 
was surrounded by plainclothesmen, who 
obviously intended to arrest him. When 
the students saw this, they began to 
surge down the lawn, and by the time 
the student had been taken to a police 
car, 500 students were blocking the 
street, and some of us surrounded an 
unmarked narc car. The student was 
eventually released on the condition that 
we return to campus. We moved back 
to the flagpole to continue our teach-in. 

About 400 students stayed away from 
their afternoon classes, talking about 
Cambodia in particular. 

High School Student 
Beverly Hills 
• 

Some highschoolers organized a rally 
on the green at Guilford here, where 
several students from Wesleyan spate. 
They were subjected to terrible police 
harassment. Cops were there with riot 
guns, movie cameras and every kind of 
cop equipment to terrorize the few dozen 
or so who dared to gather. Some of the 
local townspeople were shocked by this 
treatment of local children, and plan to 
make a real stink about it. 

Correspondent 

Connecticut 

• 

Immediately after the Kent State mas- 
sacre on Tuesday, the SMC at Case High 
School called a meeting to plan actions. 
They decided to strike on Friday. We 
decided to do something before Friday, 
since everyone was mad right then. 

We contacted the Black Student Cau- 
cus and they spread the word around, 
too. When the SMC heard that everyone 
was going to walk out a day before they 
had planned for it, they got together 
With the BSC and co-authored leaflets 
for the Thursday walkouts. About 1000 
students walked out, together. We hit 
the school Thursday night and Friday 
with more leaflets. Friday, a room check 
we made showed most classes practically 
empty. v 

High School Student 
Detroit 
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S.F.area rocked by anti-war actions 


Berkeley, Cal. — The greatest and most spon- 
taneous mass movement in this country took 
place immediately after the voluntary dissolution 
of the national anti-war Moratorium Committee. 
In the greater San Francisco-Bay Area, actions of 
far-reaching consequence are taking place. 

Mass demonstrations forced the San Francisco Board 
of Supervisors to adopt, by a 6 to 4 vote, a resolution 
similar to the McGovern-Hatfield bill: no funds for the 
war in Indo-China, with a statement of opposition to any 
wars not approved by Congress. (The two women and 
one black on the board all voted for it.) 

Several hundred S'an Franciscans sat through the 
two long meetings, and cheered wildly at their final suc- 
cess despite the intimidating presence of the hated Tac 
Squad, who at the first meeting brutally assaulted as 
many people as they could reach. 

COLLEGES ARE ANTI-WAR CENTERS 

The University of California campus at Berkeley 
(and elsewhere) defied Governor Reagan’s demand that 
the University be closed down, and instead took it over. 
A meeting of close to 10,000 students voted to keep it 
open and “reconstitute” it as a center for anti-war 
actions and to protest against oppression at home. 

RalUes, street theatre, demonstrations, picket lines, 
calls for unity with the working class, support of strike 
activities both at school and on the job, petitions and let- 
ters to the administration, speeches calling for humanist 
social relations, all abound. 

The Department of Zoology called for “changing the 
directions of this country, its values and priorities, to 
clean up the environment, fix up the cities, provide jobs 
and decent housing for all, and first of all stop the war 
right now!” 

The U.C. Academic Senate, on May 18th, in convoca- 
tion of about 500 members, voted to abolish credits for 
the hated ROTC program. A student-labor strike com- 
mittee is co-ordinating activities. 

THE NEW JOE HILL’S 

The elite private Stanford campus has been one 
continuous teach-in, with students barricading and occu- 
pying the ROTC building, forcing it to move to another 
city. San Jose State initiated a National Student Congress, 

Black issues unresolved 

East Lansing, Mich. — The strike here is still going on 
as of May 18, having gained impetus with the addition 
of an economic boycott — the “un-coke” campaign. Yet it 
appears that the strike has lost quite a bit of ground. 

Early in the strike, when the strikers staged a sit-in 
in the middle of the campus thoroughfare, and the cam- 


to co-ordinate anti-war activities, and within days stu- 
dents from all over the country were in attendance. 

As the Joe Hill song goes, “from San Diego, up to 
Maine, in every mine and mill — what they forgot to kill 
went on to organize,” and the Joe Hill’s of America are 
springing up everywhere. 

The society pages are filled with appeals from 
women of half a dozen peace and anti-war groups; col- 
umnists of the daily papers are speaking out with satire 
and sagacity. McCabe of the SF Chronicle, in answer to 
a letter from students said, on May 19th, “. . . these 
medical students wish to act within the system ... if I 
were a student I would find the revolutionary approach 
more attractive . . . the future of the system does not 
seem that good ...” 

Newspaper ads appear from Dushkin, a dress manu- 
facturer, and individuals who say, “I refuse to be a good 
German and remain silent.” A full page ad by the Bay 
Area Labor Peace Assembly, which heretofore had been 
a small voice within the ranks of orrganized labor, con- 
tained the signatures of 338 powerful trade union leaders, 
from Harry Bridges of the Longshoremen to the conserv- 
ative former supporters of Nixon, who defy Meany now — 
the Building Trades officials. All say, “We’ve Had It . . . 
stop the war NOW!” 

ARMED FARCES DAY 

The G.I. demonstrations have been so widespread 
that they forced the cancellation in several areas of cele- 
brations by the brass of “Armed Forces Day” — calling 
it Armed Farces Day. In San Francisco guards were 
posted around the Armory on the basis of a rumor that 
the G.I.’s were going to take it over! 

For the first time in over 30 years the famous San 
Francisco Chinatown was the scene of a political demon- 
stration, with over 500 Third World and Asian students 
marching to protest the war, confronting the powerful “6 
Companies” and the Bank of America. 

The Oakland College of Arts and Crafts remains open 
as a communication center for protestors, mimeograph- 
ing leaflets and making instant posters for each new 
situation as it arises. In S.F. the University of California 
Medical Research Center convened a gigantic meeting of 
administrators, doctors, faculty, students, and employees, 
all united on “no business as usual until the war is 
stopped!” In Berkeley, the candidates for the Center 
Council of the Co-ops, six massive supermarket com- 
plexes with 50,000 members, are running on platforms 
calling for more active anti-war participation to demands 
for the establishment of a socialist society! 

A philosophical understanding has permeated the 
young and the old — new energy is liberated — a new 
world will be born. 


pus police were about to force a showdown, the strikers 
were debating among themselves whether this was the 
right tactic. This conflict over theory and practice has 
been noticeable throughout the strike. 

But the biggest conflict has been over black-white 
solidarity. The strikers here included among their de- 
mands items involving minority students: free Bobby 
Seale; more minority students this fall; abolishing re- 
quired curriculum courses. The black faculty here issued 
a statement refuting the strikers’ demands, asserting 
that “to shut down the university without a specific pro- 
gram docs not meet the needs of. the black community. 
This plan was conceived without sounding out the black 
community.” 

This expresses the opinion of most black students 
here, who feel that whites don’t understand why blacks 
can’t afford to stop classes, and that they don’t know 
how we feel about Bobby Seale, etc. Many black stu- 
dents see the minority demands as a bribe to get them 
to jump on the bandwagon for the heck of it. The strik- 
ers have failed to formulate a unified program geared 
to the whole community. 
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Chicano h.s students! 


battle school system 


L.A., Calif. — Training for Roosevelt begins, 
before you even enter. In the ninth grade just 
before you graduate to Roosevelt, the counselor 
comes and asks the kids what things they would 
like. He asks, well do you like wood and kids say 
yes; and do you like electricity, drafting? Again, 
yes. '‘Well I think you ought to take a shop 
major.” 

They never give you a math major or a science 
major if you want one. Only if they think you are* 
exceptional do you get this type of major. There are a 
lot of smart kids there, but they are all in business 
majors and stuff like that. From the beginning they 
tell yon you are not going to college anyway. So you are 
programmed into not going to college. 

To those who run Roosevelt we are dumb. But to us 
many of the teachers don’t know what they are doing. 

I visited a class called Algebra S. The kids are smart, 
but they are stuck in Algebra S which means sloiSi 
learner. The guy teaches the class like it was a kinder- 
garten. “This is a new word. The lowest common fac- 
tor.” Stuff like that. Talking to the kids like they were 
third graders. They even had to read aloud. There are 
a lot of teachers like that. We don’t have too many 
Chicano teachers; most of them are white. 

SCHOOL LIKE PRISON 

The school in many ways is like a prison. It is about 
80 per cent Chicano. They have “sweeps” at Roosevelt. 
There are two tardy bells. As soon as teachers hear the j 
bells they lock the doors and if you were in between th«B 
hall and the classroom they will push you out and shut 
the door. Then other teachers will be patrolling the halls. 
They will make everyone out in the hall go to the cafe- 
teria and sign a sheet that they were late. Then you 
go back to class, but by that time fifteen minutes of ! 
the class is gone. The first two times you are tardy 
you get warned. The third time they call in your parents 
and have a conference. The fourth time they suspend you. 

The classes, besides being run at a low level, are., 
distorted. We had a California history class which should 
have begun with the Indian’s history ; then the Chicano’s 
history. But the only thing they did was to mention 
Indians in the beginning, then told about the Spaniards 
very briefly and then the Americans came. And that was 
it except for a short thing at the end of one chapter 
where they said Mexican-Americans are living in LA 
and in the 1940’s they had zoot-suit riots, most Mexicans 
came for farm labor, wetbacks, etc. Out of the whole* 
book there were about two pages on this. All the rest is 


white history. 

ROOSEVELT MOVEMENT 

In response to these conditions there is a movement 
at Roosevelt which has been putting forward a number 
of demands. One thing we don’t want is cops on campus. 
Cops are always on campus, without uniforms. They 
patrol the campus especially during lunch time, when 
they are at the gates. 

We want bilingual teaching. They don’t like the fact* 
that a lot of students speak Spanish. They say you are 
in America and you should speak English. For those 
kids who don’t speak English they stick them in English 
Second Language and make them use third grade books, 
even though the kids are in high school. 

We are trying to get Chicano studies on campus. 
Right now there is only one class. This out of the whole 
curriculum, and you have to ask for it. 

FREEDOM SCHOOL 4 

We have started a freedom school in response to the 
cops and administration busting our demonstration and 
arresting people. There was a need for the school when 
the students were demonstrating and had to have a 
place to go. They are going to have a lot of Chicano 
studies and help Chicanos not so much to get into college, 
but to have a chance to go to college if they want to. 

I am for freedom, for stopping the suppression of 
every people. I know the Chicanos are a suppressed 
people. As I grew up I went only to the schools here hr 
the Chicano areas, and then I went to a white school for 
a summer and I saw the tremendous difference in teach- 


ing and facilities. I don’t consider their teaching better. 
In terms of their view of teaching it is better. But In 
terms of any kind of education I think the whole system 
is all messed up. 

The whole government is running the system. You 
can see that when they force the pledge of allegiance, 
on you. The whole system, the administration, the teach- 
ers. And they tell you if you don’t follow it, how are you 
going to get a good job. 

WAITING FOR SOMETHING 

I am just waiting to do something. I am tired of 
going to Roosevelt because once you really come into 
contact with how bad it is — when it really comes out in 
the open like it did when we demonstrated— it just turns 
you off to go back again. You just can’t get back into it. 
If you did your spirit is broken. I am not ever going t* 
really go back. 

People’s minds at Roosevelt have already dropped 
out. That is why all those percentages on how many 
finish school, how many go to college are meaningless. 
They just have a bunch of numbers and names but we 
* BaW cdritact with people. ‘ ‘ — Chicaiio student 
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Teachers union settlement selb out students 


r - ’ "LB*' Angeles, Cal. — Striking Los Angeles 
teachers returned to their classrooms but not to 
their students. Many young persons remained out 
of those repressive boxes which contained them 
before the strike and, in their estimation, con- 
’ tinue to do so. Although the United Teachers of 
Los Angeles (UTLA) leadership claimed that the 
' written contract was a measurement of the suc- 
cess of the strike, most students do not agree 
that the strike was a victory for them, 
v, i It was an empty victory which yielded a new vehicle 
of power for teachers but not for students, who don’t 
>j believe that most teachers will share their newly won 
organizational rights. Professional improvements for 
teachers do not mean amelioration of student learning 
conditions. Democratic grievance procedures for teachers 
do not bring the termination of such policies as sus- 
pensions and transfers, which are instrumental in sup- 
pressing student dissent and rebellion against an imper- 
sonal educational bureaucracy. 

Typically liberal in the assertion that they want to 
do things for the students, not with them, teachers gen- 
erally see themselves as a professional elite whose in- 
terests and esprit de corps separates them in a class 
sense from their students. It is ironic that teachers 
walked out in behalf of students and returned in behalf 
of themselves. 

Virtually every student-oriented program including 
the ambitious reading saturation project was sabotaged 
in order to accommodate the "Board of Education. No 
doubt out of a feeling of guilt, the teachers offered to 
exchange their guaranteed five per cent salary increase 
for a restoration of the reading program and a dimi- 
jf. nution of class size by four students. It is unlikely that 
, the Board will accept this kind gesture and even if they 
did, the Superintendent himself admits that not all the 
funds would be allocated for student needs. 

LACK OF CONFIDENCE 

What is significant is that the teachers’ offer indi- 
cates their lack of confidence in the approved package 
and their squeamishness about its ratification. The lack 


of articulate and forthright union leadership seems to 
have contributed to the acceptance of the compromise 
contract. 

It is apparent to some teachers that the union 
leadership desired to fabricate an image of militancy 
while undercutting, the membership by allowing manage- 
ment to persuade them toward the affirmative. The 
burden of the label “sell-out” would then rest with union 
members and not their leaders. A group of UTLA teach- 
ers from one high school has composed a letter to this 
effect and has sent it to the Board of Education. 

Meanwhile back at the plant, conditions remain the 
same.. Some striking teachers declare that their students 
have more respect for them because of the stand they 
took. Some students express the need for their own 
strike to liberate themselves from dull and unimagina- 
tive classroom programs conducted by both striking and 
non-striking teachers. Good teachers are abandoning 
the inner city schools with mostly black and Chicano 
student populations because they have lost faith in the 
ability of the system to answer the critical educational 
needs of these young persons. They are transferring 
to the west side of L.A. or out of state because they 
are convinced that they cannot be effective teachers in 
L.A. city schools even with the organizational guarantees 
in the new contract. 

The hopeful sign on the horizon is the existence 
of a small but committed core of teachers on every 
faculty who intend to enforce every guarantee of the 
new contract in their local schools. These teachers ex- 
perienced a camaraderie with their fellow teachers dur- 
ing the strike period. Picket lines, area rallies, small 
meetings and parties provided teachers with the rare 
opportunity of talking with each other without the pro- 
fessional mask. Out of this closeness has emerged a re- 
newed sense of purpose and a committment to action. 
However, any real movement toward change must in- 
volve students in a real way and concerned teachers 
must reject professional elitism and get with the truly 
oppressed segment of the educational scene, the students. 

— L.A. Teacher 


> UCLA campus transformed into anti-war center 


Los Angeles, Cal. — When Nixon invaded 
Cambodia and the National Guard killed four at 
Kent State, UCLA students, like those in hun- 
; - 0 f other schools, went out on strike. At the 

same time Governor Ronald Reagan closed all 
California schools for two days preceding a week- 
end. His hope was for business as usual on Mon- 
day morning. In this call for closing the schools 
he had the support of the administration and 
certain student leaders who also called for a 
“strike” or period of reflection and discussion — 
so long as everything was normal by Monday. 

A large body of students on the other hand saw a 
very different strike, one that would be indefinite and 
raise both the national strike demands: U.S. out of S.E. 
L Asia; free Bobby Seale and all political prisoners; end 
university complicity with the war machine; as well as 
local demands for the campus. These included ending 
specific university war research projects, ROTC off 
campus, a halt to the staging of McCarthy-like investi- 
gations of certain radical professors and an increase in 
minority enrollment. 

TWO STRIKES 

Thus there were two strikes on campus, and the 
question became which one did the students support. 
An added question was that of cops off campus. Two 
days before the strike, police had come en masse on 
campus and arrested a number of people after students 
had marched around campus trying to shut it down. 

The first decision made by the students was to open 
the campus. Reagan wanted the campus closed for four 
days and then open as usual. The students decided to 
keep the campus open for the four days, building for the 
j real strike that would begin the next Monday. They pro- 
4 ceeded to take over the Student Union and for the next 
four days and nights created a strike headquarters there. 
Discussions, meetings, committees, leaflets, began to be 
created. How to convince the majority of students to 
stay away from classes, how to reach out in the com- 
munity to talk about the war at home and abroad, how 
to build for a real strike, became the questions. 

By Monday morning there were picket lines every- 
E where. A call by the strikers for a campus-wide meeting 
K brought out 10,000, and there was no doubt that the 
s strike was still on. Tuesday also saw large numbers 

stay away from classes. 

FLOW OF IDEAS 

ihe beauty of the strike was not numbers staying 
away from classes so much as the complete change of 
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atmosphere on the campus. There were discussion 
groups spread on lawn upon lawn all over the campus. 
People were finally talking to one another. Classes either 
did not meet, cr the meetings were most often discussions 
of strike issues. In every department students formed 
committees and faculty met. Dozens of other committees 
were formed to perform tasks or begin activities the 
students felt important. Every day of the strike a mimeo- 
graphed sheet was distributed on campus listing literally 
dozens of meetings or activities occurring around the 
strike. Counter-classes were set up for discussion of 
topics students found relevant. Some university employ- 
ees went on a one day strike in support of the strike 
demands. In short there was a beginning of a flow of 
ideas that had not before' been seen on the campus. 

The strike is now over. But it was a good beginning 
at UCLA, especially in trying to reach out into the 
surrounding community and to reach workers by going 
to their strike (see Teamster strike articles page 2). 
The freeing of discussion away from academic topics 
will hopefully remain and be the basis on which to build. 

Student 'town meetings' 

Middletown, Conn. — When the news of 
Nixon’s invasion of Cambodia hit this campus, 
nearly everybody was lying outside at a mass 
concert by the “Grateful Dead.” Yet by midnight 
on Sunday, nearly 200 students and faculty 
managed to gather in the Chapel to organi 2 e a 
strike in support of the three demands put for- 
ward by students at the New Haven Panther rally 
over the weekend. Immediately a newsletter was 
prepared and plans made for canvassing in dorms, 
classes, and dining halls for the next morning. 

We were apprehensive about community response 
as the canvassing began on Monday, but as the day wore 
on more and more positive responses began to be felt, 
and by 3:00 p.m. some 700 people (about half the 
campus population) gathered for a “town meeting” to 
decide on action. 

After a few brief speeches by those who had called 
for the strike, the mike was opened to all present, and 
for over an hour a wide variety of people spoke out 
about their feelings on the strike and the national crisis. 

At the end, people voted overwhelmingly to join the 
national strike, with only thirty “No’s.” The next day the 
faculty, whom the students had canvassed in every 
possible way, also voted overwhelmingly to join and 
support the strike. 

Nearly the whole of the original 700 showed up 
for the first strike organizing meeting. We decided to 
dispense with any kind of leadership or steering com- 
mittee and continue with the open-mike town meeting 
form on a daily basis. The main thrust was to get the 
strike off campus and begin to speak to the people in 
the area about ending the war in S.E. Asia and freeing 
Bobby Seale- and all political prisoners. Committees to 


Guard occupies Madison 
as students take action 

Madison, Wise.— The addition of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to the ranks of schools striking 
throughout the nation, also led to the occupation 
of another campus by police and national guards- 
men. 

Violence broke out following the initial strike rally, 
when three thousand people marched through the com- 
pus. Unsuccessful attempts were made to capture and 
destroy the Army Mathematics Research Center, but 
firebombings were successful at the Army ROTC 
building. 

PATTERN ARISES 

The appearance soon after of close to 2,000 national 
guardsmen made mass actions such as these next to 
impossible; this, in turn, led to street actions of guerilla 
nature by small cadres. For over a week thereafter, 
a given pattern arose: a rally, tear gassing to disperse 
the group, cadre actions such as fire bombings and 
barraging police cars with rocks, more mass and indis- 
criminate gassing, and numerous arrests. 

For the first time, local groups joined together to 
form operational vigilante groups. They, too, were 
armed, though with baseball bats, hunting rifles, and 
cherry bombs. It is held as belief by some, that police 
policy towards the vigilantes was little more than 
laissez-faire. 

GUARD DISRUPTS CAMPUS 

The official University policy was much more than 
laissez-faire. It wns stated that the police were there 
to protect the rights of the majority of students who 
desired to attend class, and the national guard was 
called to make the police more secure from any attacks. 
The guard responded by making the entire campus an 
occupied area. ■ : • 

They were positioned with weapons at nearly every 
entrance to a liberal arts building, administration build- 
ing, and any structure of strategic valne. They were 
also positioned atop buildings throughout the campus 
for surveillance purposes, and they employed two heli- 
copters equipped with spotlights in order to locate areas 
of disturbances during the night actions. 

By these actions, the administration foiled its own 
plan to maintain normal schedules. It was literally 
impossible to proceed with “business as usual” within 
the midst of an armed camp. 

NORMALCY IMPOSSIBLE 

But now most of the troops have disappeared. It is 
unknown by most if they are still on campus at all. 
School continues, but not as normal. The University 
has lost a president; publicly, his resignation was not 
due to the campus disturbances here for the past four 
years, but it is conceivable that he was ordered to 
resign due to his lack of effectiveness in dealing with 
student disorders. 

Classes cannot return to their previous state of 
normalcy. Even today there was a building that was 
evacuated due to a bomb scare. Final exams will not 
proceed as usual in most cases. Numerous academic 
options are being offered. 

The administration’s plan of repression and patience 
has lost. The strike’s repercussions are being felt 
everywhere on campus. 

unite Mack and white 

canvas homes, church and ethnic groups, schools and 
labor were set up. v 

CRISIS IN THE STRIKE 

The big crisis in the strike came over the question 
of how to present the Bobby Seale— political repression 
issue to the community. Many white students either 
didn’t understand it or were afraid of “turning off” the 
community by talking it up, and wanted to soft-peddle 
it. Others tried to show how oppression abroad and re- 
pression of blacks at home were in fact the same prob- 
lem. 

Meanwhile, the black students, who had- been hesi- 
tant from the first about joining, began to doubt the 
seriousness of the majority of the whiton. The crisis was 
overcome however when blacks and wMMk got together 
at the town meeting and spoke out aftaait the history 
of racism and police terror in this coMftQr and how we 
were all potential “political prisoners’* under Nixon’s 
terror. A new stage of political conschiuMMuts was reached 
and for the first time blacks and whites told the truth 
to each other on this campus that is 20 percent black. 
MASS CANVASSING OF TOWN 

The work in the self-education political workshops 
and the mass canvassing and speaking out at shopping 
centers, in homes, churches, labor unions, etc. has been 
an education for us all, and we have already reached 
thousands in this area. Plans for a summer “coramuhi- 
versity” and workshops continuing their work erf can- 
vassing have been made. Students returning home are 
also preparing to work in their own communities. 

Plans for establishing a Free University and a Radi- 
cal Students program here for nexf fell are being de- 
bated, and everyone is invited to come here and 
join us. This place will never be the same again. 
For more information, call 203-347-4421, ex. 688. < 
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ARA amt union harass women 



Detroit, Mich. — The 
women who work for 
Automatic Retailers of 
America at the Great 
Lakes Steel Division 
have been fighting dis- 
crimination on their 
jobs for a long time. 
ARA employees serv- 
ice the food vending 
machines in thousands 
of plants and offices 
throughout the coun- 
try. At Great Lakes 
Steel, several ARA women now have cases 
pending with the Civil Rights Commission, but 
it looks like a long, hard fight. 

One woman hired in as a vending attendant, and 
later started training for a serviceman’s job, which had 
never been held by a woman before. The attendant’s 
job is to give change, clean machines, and fill them. 
The serviceman’s job (which the CRC now requires be 
called “vending service job”) is almost the same, 
except that you drive and load your own truck, and pull 
money; and it pays more. 

This woman was allowed to bid for the job when one 
opened up, and got it, but you have to work 30 days on 
a job before you are qualified for it. On her 30th day 
she was disqualified, not because of her work— she did 
a good job— but because she couldn’t move the machines. 

CRC TAKES THE CASE 

The contract states that moving machines is a repair- 
man’s job, so she filed a complaint with Equal Employ- 
ment in Washington. They referred the case to the Civil 
Rights Commission, who set up an agreement with the 
company to put her back on the job, with back pay. 

She got $1550 in back pay, but the company still owes 
her $675; she went back on the job, but a man with more 
seniority bumped her off it. She didn’t get any help from 
the union (United Catering, Restaurant, Bar and Hotel 
Union, AFL-C10) at all. They didn’t even take the case 
to arbitration. She now works as a truck driver. 

HARASSMENT FOLLOWS 

The women who have been fighting for upgrading 
have faced all kinds of harassment. Another woman who 
had filed with the Commission, and had more seniority, 
is on the service job now. But they added more work 
to make it harder on her. During her 30 day trial, they 
followed her around and spied on her. The machines 
hadn’t been cleaned for ages, but she was blamed for 
anything that was wrong with them. They gave her a list 
of about, 30 things to do, something that had never been 
done to any man on the job. 

The women are made to go through much greater 
training, and to qualify for many more jobs, than the 
men do, whenever they try to get upgraded. As one of 
the women put it: “They want to burn us out.” 

What angers the women most is that “the union 
doesn’t seem to fight for the women the way they do 
for the men.” They say the contract “seems to get worse 


every time one is negotiated.” 

EVERY CONTRACT WORSE 

Women have been truck drivers here for at least 15 
years. This year .when the contract came up, it said that 
the truckdrivers had to change flat tires. There is a 
service station which had always done this before. The 
girl who bid the service job went in one morning and 
found a flat on one truck. There were plenty of other 
trucks available, but she was told she’d have to take 
the one with the flat. It wasn’t her truck — but she 
changed the flat anyway, just to show them she could. 


discrimination 


One of the older women who has top seniority, and 
has been a fighter for years, had been helping some of 
the younger women with their cases. She was on sick 
leave, as a result of an accident at work. They suddenly 
put in the contract that if you’re out on leave over two 
years, you’re eliminated. Everyone believes it was done 
as retaliatioB. 

The women are still fighting. They have now filed 
harassment and retaliation charges, and women from 
the Women’s Liberation Coalition of Michigan have 
joined with them in a demonstration at the CRC. 
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Dissent Article: 'Leninism and social-democratic reformism 


( Editor’s Note: The following letter was received 
from France, as presenting “the point of view of com- 
munist groups of Paris , Vincennes, Nanterre, Argen- 
teuil, Aix-en-Provence, Marseille, Lyon and Toulouse.” 
We print it as dissent from our own point of view.; 

In France (as elsewhere) today, the consequences 
of the year 1968 are twofold: on the -one hand, there is 
the appearance of a radical minority within the working 
class, and, on the other, a concern for theory and organ- 
ization. Thus, our analysis could be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

Broadly speaking, one could say that the historic 
period which goes from the Russian Revolution to our 
day, and with it the ideas which expressed and criticized 
it, are beginning to be shaken up. The history of the 
workers’ movement since 1914 is characterized both by 
the persistent reformism of the working classes within 
the advanced countries, and by the appearance, from 
the Russian Revolution to the Cuban, of new forms in 
the development of capital that have integrated the 
workers’ movement within them and left it crushed and 
bureaucratized. 

Revolutionary theory, while remaining more or less 
linked to the limited revolutionary practice of the 
working class, has, in its critique of the basic aspects 
of this period, failed to see its limits, its nature, and 
its global importance. 

* * # 

IN PARTICULAR, it pointed to Leninist ideology as 
a justification for the organization, leading, and “en- 
cadrement” of the “masses” and for the special place 
accorded to the seizure of political power outside the 
context of a real communist transformation of society. 
But it didn’t see that such a conception •a«d such a’prac* 


tice only reflected the impossibility of destroying cap- 
talism in their epoch. At the same time, it pointed to 
the capitalistic nature of the social revolutions which 
have taken place up til now without seeing the revolu- 
tionary character of this development of capitalism. 

Leninism and social-democratic reformism (to which 
the former is intimately connected in its theory and 
praxis) are, finally, merely the means suited to a par- 
ticular historic epoch for resolving the problem of the 
existence of a workers’ movement which is occasionally 
powerful (the unions and parties) but which is incapable 
of making revolution. 

Precisely because it is a real movement, the work- 
ers’ movement exists and asserts itself even when the 
conditions for the destruction of capitalism do not yet 
exist; it is integrated with the development of capita- 
lism under one form or another, and the ideologies 
(Soci.al-democratic “reformism” and “revolutionary” 
Leninism) only express this diversity. It is their unity 
which it is now necessary to recognize, and one can be- 
gin to analyse this as such because the period it repre- 
sents is entering its decline ... 

* * * 

THE ORIGINALITY of the present period is not 
the liquidation of this epoch, which seems far from being 
terminated, but to represent the first serious crack, the 
first important sign of the ripening of the communist 
revolution. Capitalism is in a period of readaptation 
qualitatively different from the previous ones because 
this time we have to deal with a capitalism which is de- 
veloping throughout the whole world. 

From now on, the problem is no longer the exten- 
sion and 'ghnebalization of capitalist pgoduijtapn, but tj>jp. 
difficulties it encounters on a global scaffe WiH capita- ' 1 


lism surmount 1 this step without too many jolts? Or 
will it resort to a. big economic crisis like that of 1929? 
And will we see the revolution in a relatively short time? 
No one at this point can answer these questions . . . 

* * * .i-'V- -'.i; " 

THE IDEAS WHICH were born by and for the period 
which began with the Russian Revolution are beginning 
to be rejected. This theoretic jolt would not be possible 
without the major fact of the present phase of the 
workers’ moveHient: the birth of a fringe revolutionary 
minority in the working class. 

Thus the practical critique of Leninism is beginning: 
by rediscovering and realizing the theoretical critique 
made years ago by a few revolutionaries (the Italian 
Left, the extreme Left in America, the ultra-left in Ger- 
many and Holland, etc ...) it reveals at the same time 
the restrictive Character of these theories and demands 
that they be supierceeded. 

Nonetheless!, the present situation remains limited 
(up til now), as witness the paradoxical renewal of 
Leninism and the incomplete critiques of Leninism. 
It would be ridiculous to depict an overthrowing (of 
this theory) when it does not exist. There is at present 
only a very slow process of theoretical clarification and 
practical unification. These two complementary aspects 
express the rebirth — or the birth — of a revolutionary 
movement and are only comprehensible when seen in 
relation to one another. The young generation (“young” 
not in the sense of age but of historic period) is fee- 
ginning to understand that its role is at once to par- 
ticipate when they can in those forms of revolutionary 
organization created by the working class, and to work 
„ at the necessary theoretical elaboration. 

‘ April 9, 1970 
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. By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Part II 

(Concluded from last issue) 

Ernest Mandel* did finally call attention to the fact 
that Russian economists had “for a long time” debated 
the survival bf “economic categories” in the USSR. 
(The quotation marks are Mandel’s way of not revealing 
that Marxian categories are shorthand for capitalistic, 
and only capitalistic, production relations.) 

This attempt to cover his flanks after his failure 
*to deal with the startling 1943 revision of the Marxian 
law of value cites meetings of academicians, “notably 
... in 1951, in Dec. 1956, and in June 1958.” The post- 
war (1946) Varga controversy was not an un-notable 
event. Since, however, his memory conveniently ex- 
tended back only to 1951, he also manages to ignore it. 
Yet that involved the entire staff of the Institute of 
World Economics which Eugene Varga headed. (4) 

Changes in the Political Economy of Capitalism 
Resulting from the Second 1 World War, by Varga, raised 
the critical question so dear to the heart of Mandel — 
the possibility that state intervention, even under pri- 
vate capitalism, could prevent economic crises. And, 
for a moment, the issue in dispute extended itself to 
the problem Lenin first posed during World War I, 
that of state-capitalism, a question that Mandel avoids 
like the plague. (5) 

Our concern with Mandel’s studied disregard of the 
Russian revisions, as well as of the theory of state- 
capitalism, is not just for purposes of expose. Although 
& explodes his claim to objectivity, to a “scientific” 
Analysis, it is not Mandel’s subjectivism that is 
of moment. What is at issue is the non-Marxist nature 
of his economic theories which rests on the illusion 
that the state intervention in the economy, “is an in- 
voluntary homage rendered to socialism by capitalism” 
(p. 541). 

Inexorably, this has led Mandel to see a change 
of goals for the proletariat during what he calls “the 
.epic of capitalist decline” which, nevertheless, “edu- 
^ cates the working class to interest in the management 
of enterprises and the regulation of the economy as a 
| whole . . .” (p. 536). 

! THE CLASS STRUGGLE AND THE PLAN 

■ Because Mandel doesn’t see today’s problems, the 
, class struggle exists for him only as something past. 

| Thus, the section that deals with class struggles turns 
out to relate mainly to a non-capitalist era. 

¥ He begins with slave uprisings from Spartacus to 
the “black slaves used by Arabs to drain the Shatt-el- 
Arab who arose in revolt (868)” (p. 175). The erudite 
Mr. Mandel then tells us about the first recorded 
strike in history, that of “Egyptian workers who were 
! working, about 1165 B.C., under Ramses III, at Dehr- 
el-Medina, on the west bank of the Nile, near Thebes” 
(p. 176, ftn). He then goes into the peasant revolts in 
China. And even when we finally reach an industrial 
year, 1853, it turns out to relate, not to Europe which 
|ghad been uprooted! by the 1848 proletarian revolutions, 
but to Japan, beset by peasant revolts for 259 years: 

, “No less than 1,100 insurrections occurred between 
I 1603 and 1853” (p. 176). 

No doubt all this sounded very revolutionary to 
Mandel. Hadn’t one of Marx’s most famous statements 
been: “All history is the history of class struggles.”? 

The trouble with Mandel is that the working class 
exists for him, not as subject, but as object. His prag- 
matism makes hash out of both theory and history, of 
•the universal and the concrete, and, most of all, of 
the class struggle and the plan. He seems to be totally 
unaware of the fact that, unless the new stage of 
economy is grasped in strict relationship to the self- 
activity of the workers, and their mode of resistance, 
the crisis at each stage of production which is in need 
of solution is “solved” technically, that is to say, 
through new ways of extracting more unpaid hours of 
labor. 

|i This “technical trap” waits any Marxist who fails 
to see that the workers’ resistance to the “Plan” is 
due to the workers’ superior knowledge, that what is 
“ideally” the Plan is, in fact, the undisputed authority 
of the capitalists. Private or state, the hierarchical 
structure — from “lead” man on the line, through plant 
managers (and including political economists) — is the 
command to obey the dictates of the automated ma- 
chines. 

To Mandel, however, even when he deals with 
the present epoch, and though he describes it as one 
of “long-term stagnation” (p. 531), state intervention 
still acts as “stablizer.” And so great are the glories 
of state intervention (plus, of course, the organized 
workers’ ability to extract a rise in real wages) that 
it serves Mandel as a sort of a transition point to the 
Russian economy, which he declares “does not display 
any of the fundamental aspects of capitalist economy.” 
Jp. 560). This fetlshization of statified economy holds 
him a prisoner to such an extent that he even accepts, 
as necessary, “capitalistic primitive accumulation”! 
(p. 561). 


•Ernest Mandel, MARXIST ECONOMIC THEORY, 
($13, Monthly Review Press, N.Y.) 
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He does admit that, at least in the distributive 
sphere, the Russian economy displays “the bourgeois 
character of the phenomenon of inequality of the norms 
of payment for work that exists in the USSR.” (p. 565). 
That is to say, it is OK for wages to be poor, poorer 
even than under private capitalism. Nothing about 
the conditions of labor, not even the existence of “the 
system of forced labor camps” (p. 597) seems to dis- 
turb Mandel enough not to fetishize nationalized 
property as “transitional to socialism”! 

As we see, Mandel’s silence on the matter of the 
theoretic revisions wasn’t a mere question of theory. 
It was a question of failing to recognize the counter- 
revolution in the relations of men at the point of 
production which came to full theoretic bloom in the 
revision of Marx’s greatest work, Capital. 

The most telling consequence of the revisions of 



KARL MARX 

Of those who misrepresented his philos- 
ophy in his own lifetime, Marx said: “If 
they are Marxists, I am not.” 
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(Continued from page 1) 

dents at Kent State, and we discovered that they were 
white students, black workers were predicting that the 
next demonstration black students held would be mowed 
down. When the news broke about Jackson State, we 
knew that the blood-thirsty cops in Mississippi bad got 
the Nixon-Agnew message. So had the KKK cops in 
Georgia, who killed six blacks and wounded 25 more, 
shooting them all in the back to show the fascists in 
this country how brave they are. 

One worker said, “When I hear Nixon claim that 
violence invites tragedy I want to know what violence 
were the four young black children causing in the 
First Baptist Church in Birmingham, Alabama, when 
they were bombed while they were sitting in Sunday 
School? What violence were the Kennedy brothers 
causing? What violence was being committed by all 
the blacks who have been lynched throughout the South 
because they were black? Nixon has caused more 
violence than any other president in the history of 
this nation.” 

NIXON’S VIOLENCE 

Several weeks before the invasion of Cambodia, 
Nixon was saying that he was not going to send troops 
there, nor even supply that country with ammunition. 
After the American people revolted so strongly against 
his decision he said the Army was there to protect 
Cambodian neutrality. How can a country be neutral 
when it is being torn to pieces, when thousands and 
thousands of innocent women and children are being 
killed— and most of them by an armed force that has 
been sent from ten thousand miles away? The worker 
was right— Nixon’s words have no meaning. 

Nothing would please the Nixon Administration 
more at home than to be able to drive a wedge between 
white students and black students and start a war of 
racist whites against those he calls radicals. The Ad- 
ministration must have found joy and happiness from 
the Mafia-controlled, racist white construction workers 
in New York. This is the same union that has barred 
black workers for years. When black workers demon- 
strated, they were treated to the same violence as the 
young peace marchers just received. 

I can never believe that all white workers feel the 
same as the construction workers in New York. What 
Nixon is afraid of is that the student movement will 
find allies among the working people. This is a much 
needed alliance for the anti-war movement, and all 
efforts should he made to unite these two forces, along 
with the black liberation forces and the Women’s 
Liberation movement. Unless that happens the fascism 
that is on the forward move in this country will strangle 
us before, ft single it. , 


the Marxian law of value, insofar as Mandel’s work 
is concerned, can be seen in his theory of crises 
under private capitalism. 

CRISES 

On the one hand, Mandel goes to great lengths to y 
expound Marx’s central point about crises — the decline 
in the rate of profit. He illustrates well the question 
of the rate of profit as a relationship of surplus value 
(unpaid hours of labor) to total capital (constant 
capital, or machinery, plus variable capital, or- labor 
power). Since constant capital grows faster than 
variable capital, whereas surplus value comes from 
variable capital only, there is no way to escape the 
decline in the rate of profit. 

The many counteracting tendencies — the growth 
of the mass of profits, the increasing productivity of « 

labor, big capital eating little capital — allows the 
capitalists to luxuriate in the mass of profits, unmind- 
ful of the decline in the rate of these profits. But that 
overriding, contradictory fact of capitalistic produc- 
tion doesn’t "go away.” The cyclical crises keep re- 
appearing to prove there is no escape from the ultimate 
reckoning of capitalist production as a production of 
values and surplus values, accumulation and expansion 
of surplus value, without which capitalist production 
stops. 

On the other hand, as we’ve indicated previously, 

Mandel says, at the same time, that it is the “lack of 
monetarily effective demand” which is the cause of 
crises. He also holds the view that organized labor is 
able to gain a substantial increase in real wages at 
the expense of capital’s extraction of surplus value; 
that is to say, even when there is no rise in the pro- 
ductivity of labor. He thereby forgets altiogether 
Marx’s principle that “the diminution of unpaid labour 
can never reach a point at which it would threaten 
the system itself . Accumulation is the independent, 
not the dependent, variable.” (6) 

DEVIATIONS 

This does not end Mandel’s deviation from Marx’s ’ 

theory of crises. He also holds that the “fundamental 
contradiction of the age of capitalist decline (is) the 
Contradiction of over-capitalization” (p. 521), as if 
the failure to invest is due, not to insufficient profita- 
bility at the point of production, but to lack of markets. 

So bedazzled is Mandel with the refinements of bour- 
geous political economy in market mechanisms that 
he falls prey even to the spurious “multiplier” and 
“accelerator principle.” 

Obviously, he has read altogether too many books 
by bourgeois economists on the market phenomena of 
crises. Contrary to bourgeois economists, however, he 
has a guilty conscience about remaining so long with 
the epiphenomenal. He waspishly reproaches them for 
ignoring the law of uneven development which, to him, 
is not only “a universal law of human history” (p. 91), 
but also the key to crises. 

There is one thing he has failed to note. This 
“new” way of expressing the disproportionality be- 
tween the two main departments of production — means 
of production and means of consumption — is the very 
problem that Marx deliberately excluded from con- 
sideration. This was so, not because Marx didn’t know 
it as a fact of production, but because it Isn’t the key 
to crises. On the contrary, it would have diverted 
from the supreme reason for capitalistic crises — the 
exploitation of labor by capital through the instru- 
mentality of the machine. That is to say, the payment 
of labor at value (the minimum it takes to maintain 
him and reproduce his kind), the extraction from him 
of the maximum of unpaid hours of labor through the 
ever greater expansion of machinery and ever de- 
creasing use, relatively, of living labor. 

No wonder that the bourgeois reviewers were so 
pleased with Mandel’s view of the market mechanisms 
acting as “stabilizers.” Mandel wanted to synthesize the 
overproduction, underconsumption disproportionality 
theories of crises with Marx’s, which is related strictly 
to the law of value and surplus value. But as Marx 
said of Proudhon, “He wishes to be a synthesis, he is 
a composite error.” (7) 

Footnotes to part I and part n 

(1) Capital, Vol. I. p. 48 

(2) The article from Pod Znamenem Marxlzma (Under She 
Banner of Marxism) “Teaching of Economics In the Soviet 
Union,” along with my commentary, was published in the 
American Economic Review, No. 3 , 1944 

(3) The Textbook of Political Economy was published In 1994 

(4) The Stenographic Report of the Discussion was published 
In English by Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. 

(5) This is not just a question of calculatedly disregarding 
crucial Russian debates, much less a matter of “slighting” 
me who happened to have been the first to expound the 
theory of state-capitalism from original sources of the Five 
Year Plans (See "The Nature of the Russian Economy” In 
The New International, Dec. 1942, Jan. 1943, -Feb. 1949). 

There Is outright dishonesty In the one and only reference a 

to a work on state-capitalism — The Nature of Stalinist 
Russia by Ygael Glickstein (Tony Cliff) — and another by 
one holding a state-capitalist position, Amacteo Bordiga. 
writing in Dialogue with Stalin. Instead of stating simply 
that both are Marxists (and one, Bordiga, was nothing less 
than a member of the Executive Committee of the Third 
International during Lenin's, not Stalin's, lifetime) the 
reader has been led to believe that the authors were 
“sociologists.” "Contrary to what Is alleged by a number » 

of sociologists, who try to make use of the Marxist method 
of analysis,*” reads the Mandel text (p. 560). To complete 
the deliberate befuddlement, Mandel has, between the two 
works by revolutionary Marxists, sandwiched in a book by 
a social democrat— The Real Soviet Russia, by D. Dal Unger. 

(6) Capital, Vol. I, p. 679. 

t IV The , Poverty of Phtlpsopbi, P-,W. , . , , . . , ■ - t 
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By Eugene Walker 


WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


Czechoslovakian people lose freedom under Russian domination 


1 recieved the following letter from a Czecho- 
slovak freedom fighter in Prague: 

The sovietization of Czechoslovakia seems nearly 
complete. An official confirmation can be seen in 
Brezhnev and Kosygin leading the Soviet delegation 
in Prague, ready to sign a new treaty on friendship 
and cooperation. 

The sovietization has both external and internal 
aspects. Externally, the incessant stress put on any- 
thing Soviet — Soviet economic “help,” S'oviet friend- 
ship, Soviet liberation in 1945, etc., etc. — is being 
overplayed and is annoying to a great part of the 
population. Mass media pound daily with a deaden- 
ing weight of propaganda on a public still deeply 
resenting most of what it regards as Russian. The 
ruling group would like to make believe that it was 
not the people who saw the Russians coming as 
enemies of their freedom and aspirations in August, 
1968, but only a small segment of “rightists” and 
“enemies of socialism.” 

CENSORSHIP IS TOTAL 

However, it is the other, “internal” aspect which 
is more dangerous to the freedom of the Czech and 
Slovak peoples. The CP displays very harsh forms of 
its rule, far harsher than those used during the last 
days of Novotny before January, 1968. Censorship is 
extremely severe; it extends from censoring of pri- 
vate mail with foreign countries (illegal under the 
present constitution!) to the mass media, where it is 
total. It includes banning dissenting artists from" 
appearing on TV, prohibiting expositions, preventing 
books from being published. 

A11 those who had been prominent in the pro- 
gressive movement during 1968 and 1969 are forced 
by every means possible either to denounce their 
previous attitudes or to retire. Foreign newspapers — 
except the Communist ones — are confiscated if they 
contain any single note adverse to the Soviets or the 
Czechoslovak regime or any other of the “brother” 
Communist countries. Travels to the West (includ- 
ing Yugoslavia) have been reduced more than was 
the case in the fifties. 

Trying to discount rumours about political trials, 
Husak has proclaimed there are 5,000 unoccupied 
places in Czechoslovak prisons. But he was careful 
enough not to tell any figure regarding political 
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Czechoslovak masses surround invading tanks during August, 1968, Russian invasion. 


prisoners. Indeed, with all the measures quoted 
above and many more to be realized or in prepara- 
tion, Czechoslovakia is becoming more and more a 
vast prison for a whole people. 

WORKING CONDITIONS WORSEN 

With no other freedom than to say yes to Party 
policies, working conditions for the working class 
are also legally restricted. Gradually, the 42-hour- 
week introduced in 1968 is being extended again 
under the pretext of economic “consolidation” and 
“bad labor morale.” Wage increase has to be kept 
at no more than 1.5 per cent annually — the smallest 
increase of the last twenty years. Change of work- 


place is very much restricted. “Discipline” is being 
stressed more than at any time before. Trade unions 
have been gradually reduced to supporters of pro- 
duction policies and stimulations of “socialist emula- 
tion.” 

We omit here other elements showing the sub- 
servience to which the policy of the ruling group of 
the CP reduced Czechoslovakia. Suffice it to say that 
the number of voices is growing who assert that 
should an occasion arise of a radical change of the 
system, the CP, as freedom’s worst enemy, would 
be reduced to a poltical party of no great signific- 
ance. 


Freedom Notes 


SAIGON— Schools in Saigon were ordered closed 
because of unrest among students . . . Saigon sol- 
diers burst into the national pagoda and opened fire 
on about 600 monks, nuns and students who were 
occupying the building. Between three and ten mili- 
tant anti-government Buddhists from the pagoda 
were killed. 

• 

BOLIVIA— It appears that the Gulf Oil Co. which 
was nationalized in Sept. 1969 may get into Bolivia 
by the back door add thus get full compensation 
for its Bolivian holdings. The Bolivian government 
announced an agreement between itself and the 
Spanish oil company Hispanoil granting the Spanish 
company commercializing rights to former Gulf • 
Oil controlled deposits. 

Hispanoil is a semi-public company controlled 
by the state-run National Industrial Institute (INI) 
and a private consortium of which Gulf is a mem- 
ber. INI approval will be needed for all Hispanoil 
decisions and the relationship between INI and Gulf 
Oil is so close that INI could just as well be de- 
scribed as Gulf’s agent. The oil will move from 
Bolivia to Gulf’s refineries in Los Angeles. U.S. 
bookkeeping will manipulate revenue figures for the 


sale of Bolivian crude oil so as to provide Gulf with 
more compensation for the takeover of its Bolivian 
holdings. 


UPPER VOLTA— Five years after the military 
ousted the government in Upper Volta there appears 
to be no movement towards return of civilian rule. 
A proposed new constitution specifies that the 
President of the Republic must be a member of 
the military chosen by the officers, and that the 
army must be guaranteed representation in the 
country’s political life. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— Jacquin Balaguer was 
reelected for a second four-year term as President 
of the Dominican Republic. He did so with the 
help of a police and army reign of terror in the 
final weeks of the campaign. Nearly 100 people, 
mostly leftists, were murdered during the campaign 
by extreme right-wing paramilitary groups linked 
with the army and the government. The left parties 
called for a boycott of the election and nearly 40 
percent of eligible voters stayed away from the polls 
despite direct and indirect pressure to vote. 


Black-Red Discussion: Bay Area black students link issues of war and racisni 


By JOHN ALAN 

(Because of the crisis in America, I am deferring 
the conclusion of my article on Cruse and Cleaver , be- 
gun in last month’s News & Letters, to next issue. — J.A. 

The events of the past few weeks have been 
both exciting and revelatory. On the bright side, 
in the interest of humanity, a considerable sec- 
tion of the American people, led and inspired by 
the spontaneous anti-war protests of students 
across the country to the spread of the war into 
Cambodia, have shown that they can deflect the 
war course of the callous and morally irresponsi- 
ble government in Washington. 

Nixon, struggling with his “conscience” over the 
weighty decisions he must make, is laughable, and his 
newfound willingness to “listen” to war protesters is 
no doubt a “calculated political risk” — fraudulent to the 
core. But, it does indicate that the deep persistent anti- 
war activity of black and white youth can no longer 
be denied or ignored by watching a football game. 

Too, Nixon’s restored “.hearing” and fatherly con- 
cern for youth may well stem from the fact that his 
appeal to the “silent majority” has not brought suf- 
ficient reactionary racist forces to the front to quell 
the opposition, growing daily, to the war and racism. 

NIXON’S HOLLOW PLOY 

The hollowness of his ploy, that the administration 
would listen to anti-war students, was revealed in the 
San Francisco-Bay Area when a group of University 
of California law students returned from Washington, 
D.C., and told a press conference that they could not 
develop any meaningful discussion with the Nixon offi- 
cials, and that they, the officials, spoke a different 


language from the students, and that their aims were 
very different. One law undergraduate summed it up 
by saying, “The crisis is no longer Cambodia, but what 
is going to happen in the United Slates.” 

Indeed, the question is: WHAT IS GOING TO 
HAPPEN IN THE UNITED STATES? 

The majority of both black and white students, in 
the Bay Area, are in no way taken in by the govern- 
ment’s attempts to mollify their protests and demands. 
They know that the “pilosophy” of the administration 
has not changed: wars of imperialist expansion abroad, 
generalized and malignant racism at home and a frenetic 
hatred for student dissenters. 

If any have doubts about this, recall what has 
happened within a short two weeks — the wanton slaying 
by National Guards of four white students at Kent 
State, the murdering of two black students by racist 
cops in Jackson, Mississippi, the massacre of six blacks 
in Augusta, Georgia, shot in the back by cops. 

The Black Students Unions, both at University of 
California at Berkeley and Laney College in Oakland, 
have given their utmost support to student anti-war 
activities, but with certain reservations. These reserva- 
tions flow from some obvious things which happened 
during the anti-war protests and strikes. At the time 
the four white students were killed at Kent an Ad Hoc 
faculty-student peace committee held a gigantic protest 
rally in the Greek Theatre, attended by an estimated 
crowd of 15,000. 

RACISM IN MOVEMENT 

Although the deaths of the four students were not 
mentioned in the proposals to strike and reconstitute 
the University as a center for organizing against the 
war, it was obvious that the size of this meeting was 


not only a reaction to Cambodia being invaded, but also ^ 
a reaction to the tragic events of Kent.' 

However, when six black people were shot in 
Augusta, there was neither a handy Ad Hoc committee 
to organize a protest, nor any outburst of indignation 
on the part of white students. Not more than 200 white 
students turned out to denounce this newest outrage 
against Mack Americans. They formed a picket line 
around California Hall, where Chancellor Heyns has 
an> office. To black students this lack of real action ^ 
is an expression of liberal white racism. 

Too, black students do not want to limit the protests 
only against the war in Southeast Asia and the war 
related activities of the University. They are demanding 
that the students also struggle against racism, poverty 
and the oppression of black people in this country. 
Otherwise, there can be no really effective struggle 
against American imperialism. 

BLACK LEADERSHIP ROLE 4 

These demands by black students are not easily 
accepted by the vast majority of white students, who 
view the war and American racism as separate entities, 
to be taken one at a time. Some hostility has arisen from 
white students whenever black students raise these 
demands. At some protest meetings the leaders of the 
Black Students Union have been booed when they raised 
these issues. > 

Black students, who form a small minority of the * 
student body at the University of California have influ- 
ence far beyond their numbers and generally have 
assumed leadership of Asian and other minority stu- ' 
dents. To What extent they can influence the adoption 
of more complete opposition to the war will be revealed 
in the coming weeks as the movement solidifies. 
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LANGUAGE, 
CLASS, 

AND COLOR 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

A black college student interviewed in Virginia 
recently was talking about racism. He felt that white 
radicals did not understand the race issue and con- 
sidered it less important than the anti-war movement. 
Another black student added: “We just don’t understand 
all the perversions they glorify — the romance of poverty, 
buying $8 blue jeans and pouring bleach all over them 
and the whole flirtation with filth. People don’t live 
like pigs because they enjoy it. They live that way be- 
cause they have nothing else.” 

When I read this it reminded me of black workers 
I have heard laughing at some of the white middle class 
students who try to make themselves look like workers, 
and at white students who live in suburbia who put 
some kind of ingredients in their hair to make them 
appear as if they are wearing Afro natural hair. 

They do all this and then do not listen to one word 
that workens or black people say. 

Some 20 years ago, I remember talking with some 
white petty bourgeois radicals who were doing the same 
thing then. They must have thought that the way to 
get workers to accept them as “workers” was to wear 
the most ragged and dirty clothing they could find, 
and to refuse to shave or bathe. I had to tell them that 
if workers wore ragged clothing it was because it was 
the best they had. But they did shave and bathe. 

NO UNDERSTANDING OF WORKERS 

These people do not seem to have any understand- 
ing at all of what workers— especially black workers — 
feel when they go to a political meeting. If it is really 
j about freedom, they do not come in looking “dirty” as 
if that is suddenly a principle. They dress up in their 
best clothes— not because they are interested in cloth- 
ing, but because they have respect for ideas. 

When they take the floor, they do not use four- 
letter words. They may use them at other places and 
at other times — and you can take it from me, they 
know plenty of them. 

I have heard that during the confrontation between 
the racist construction workers and the anti-war stu- 
dent demonstrators, the construction workers used some 
four-letter words that many of the students had never 
even heard before. 

i But people who have ideas need a lot of words to 

express all that they think. Workers do think their own 
thoughts, and they do not think they can be expressed 
in one four-letter word. It is the smallness of the ideas 
1 of some white students that makes them think all they 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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By HARRY McSHANE 
BELFAST, Ireland — It is not possible in a 
single article to deal adequately with the tragic 
situation that exists, and will probably get worse, 
in the North of Ireland. Here the country has 
been divided, the workers have been divided, 
and the Constitution is rigged to ensure that one 
party, and one party only, will remain in power. 

One has to be here and see the situation to really 
grasp what has been happening. Here in Belfast one has 


only to visit Falls Road and the surrounding district to 
see vacant spaces where houses once stood. Slogans 
of all kinds are painted on the streets and the walls. 
In the Orange districts the curbs are painted red, white 
and blue, and Union Jacks and streamers are there in 
abundance. The Union Jack is presented as a symbol 
of oppression. 

DEATH AND FEAR STALK LAND 

Soldiers are parading the streets on foot while 
others are running about in army vehicles. Sand-bags 
and barbed wire can be seen in many parts of the city. 


5-year grape strike won; farm workers gain union 


People have been deprived of their homes, ten have 
been shot dead and among the old people there is a 
great fear of further acts of terror. 

How do the people feel about it all? They express 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Five years after the 
Delano farm workers in California first struck the 
grape fields, they have returned to sign union 
contracts with all the growers of Delano. The 
contracts, together with those signed in other 
parts of the state, mean that some 80 per cent 
of the California table grapes are now picked by 
union labor of the United Farm Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee. 

The new contracts give union recognition, wages 
which begin at $1.80 per hour plus incentives at grape 
harvest time, contributions to health and welfare fund, 
a prohibition on the use of dangerous pesticides which 
were making workers ill and a worker economic de- 
velopment fund for retraining in the event workers are 
displaced by automation. When the union was just be- 
ginning its drive, wages were about a dollar an hour 
and there were no benefits. 

STRIKES, MARCHES, BOYCOTTS 

The victory came after five years of strikes in the 
field, marches up the state and a world wide boycott of 
California table grapes. Unionization of the grape fields 
may signify a turning point in the farm workers’ fight 
for economic, political and social power. 

The fight has been much more than an economic 
battle against California Agribusiness. Agribusiness is 
huge. California grows over forty per cent of the nation’s 
vegetables, fruits and nut crops. One out of every three 
jobs in California is dependent on agriculture or a closely 
related industry. Total market value of crops after har- 
vesting, transportation and processing runs over sixteen 
billion dollars. 

The farmworkers of California who have been fight- 


ing Agribusiness are in large part Mexican-American. 
The struggle deeply involved the sense of a fight for 
self-determination on the part of the Mexican-Americans 
or Chicanos. La Causa and La Raza were tremendous 
unity forces of the farmworking families up and down 
California’s huge Central Valley as well as the Imperial 
and Coachella Valley. 

It brought them allies from across the border. Ap- 
peals could be made to Mexican nationals who were 
recruited to come across the border by the growers and 
work for wages which to them represented far greater 
wages than they could earn in Mexico. In the name of 
La Raza these workers walked out of the fields when the 
union set up picket lines. 

CHICANO YOUTH 

When growers in the Coachella Valley recruited 
Anglo youths to work in their fields from as far aways 
as Arizona, the union in the name of La Cause was able 
to get thousands of Chicano youths and students to join 
the farm workers in picketing, rallies and in general 
terrifying the growers with their brown berets and mili- 
tancy. A worker-student alliance was put together in this 
manner. 

The strike-boycott was thus a labor struggle,' a civil 
rights struggle, a Chicano movement for self-determina- 
tion and drew its power from all. 

The new contracts mean that there are now tens of 
thousands of farm workers who have won a union. But 
nationwide there are some half million of the most 
exploited workers still unorganized— the migrant farm- 
workers. The grapes in California are a beginning, and 
it is wonderful to be able to eat a sweet union grape, 
but there is a long to way to go. 

(For more, on “Factories in The Field” see P. 8.) 


their hatred in the strongest possible language. They 
are emphatic that the Scottish regiment, the Black 
Watch, robbed and wrecked houses when searching for 
arms. Many inhabitants were assaulted. 

A sigh of relief had gone up from Catholics when it 
seemed that British soldiers would protect them from 
the B Specials. After Falls Road, when soldiers were 
blamed for looting, water and gas pipes were smashed 
and furniture damaged, there was a demand for their 
withdrawal. 

POISONED MINDS 

One man held my arm in order to emphasize how 
the “bastards” on top had poisoned the minds of the 
workers. “The Catholics of Northern Ireland send three 
members to Stormont and the others send nine. Then 
comes the Orange bands playing provocative tunes and 
there is retaliation.” 

I saw a block of flats so encased with soldiers, sand- 
bags, and barbed wire that it reminded me of pictures 
of the first world war. They are situated at the bottom 
of Shankhill Road and are occupied mainly by Catholics. 
They were living close to a Catholic Church and were 
re housed in the same area. The Orangemen did every- 
thing possible to provoke them with the result that a 
fight took place and there is a heavy guard there since. 

It is obvious that th eh Orange element is trying to 
drive the Catholics out of Northern Ireland. This makes 
the issue of a United Ireland a real one, but the British 
troops are in the North to prevent that, and the Catholic 
hierachy, too, knows it could not hold its privileged posi- 
tion if Ireland became united. Unfortunately, the great 
political questions appear as religious ones. 

When one speaks to an inhabitant the remark is 
(Continued on Page 8) .... 
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Cuba: this is women's liberation? 


(Editor’s Note: The Women’s Liber- 
ation movement attacks beauty contests 
because they reduce women to stupid, 
identical, sexual playthings. For all 
those who laud the “liberation” of wom- 
en in the so-called socialist countries, 
we reprint the following shining ex- 
ample of the “ new ”, “socialist” wom- 
an. Cuban-style, as reported by the of- 
ficial Cuban publication, GRANMA, 
July 19.) 

* * * 

“What is the most striking thing about 
Elba, Star of the 1970 Havana Carni- 
val? This was the main question in our 
mind when we set out to interview the 
most talked about girl in Havana since 
July 12. We felt a little guilty about 
interrupting the sleep of the girl who 
only five hours before had experienced 
one of the biggest thrills of her life . . . 

“ . . . Her well proportioned, slender 
figure, elegant manner and pleasing 


conversation make for a most attrac- 
tive whole. Elba has a tender glint in 
her pale green eyes, which is en- 
hanced by long, silky eyelashes. When 
she smiles she reveals even white 
teeth ...” 

A member of the jury comments: 
“We all know what beauty contests 
and their queens mean under capital- 
ism. It was like that here before the 
Revolution. Now it is more than just a 
change of title — from ‘Queen’ to ‘Star’ 
of the Carnival. ... It is important to 
point out that in the Revolution the 
star represents more than just beauty. 
She also represents revolutionary qual- 
ities: good morals and a top attitude 
toward work and life. 

“To the extent that woman becomes 
completely liberated, she becomes less 
and less a thing of beauty and more 
and more a comrade who shares the 
work of building a socialist society....” 


Master Products women protest job violations 


DETROIT; Mich. — I work in a small parts 
shop, Master Products. Almost all workers are 
black women; all foremen are white men. Our 
shop belongs to Local 835 of the UAW, and all 
our top local officials are men. Some are black, 
but they are all men. 

In the last few months, it seems that the company 
has been attacking us in new ways. It used to be 
that if you were absent from work a few times (or 
late for work, they consider it the same thing), you 
would receive a verbal warning. If you were late or 
absent again, you would receive a written warning. 
Then, if you were out again, you would be given a 
few days off. 

All of a sadden, the company started doing things 
differently, and counter to our union contract. One 
woman was given three days off with no warning for 
absences. She went to the shop steward to file a griev- 
ance. The local president told her not to file a griev- 
ance because the company “had the right to make 
new rules.” 

Similar things happened to other women. One 
woman, who was badly hurt at a welding job, had been 
but on sick leave. She was due to come back the day 
before the whole shop was to close down for vacation. 


Striking RCA women 


She didn’t see the point in coming back for only one 
day, and so she didn’t report for work. When she 
came back to work after the shop vacation, she was 
told that she was fired, even though she had a doc- 
tor’s slip to prove she was ill. 

The women in our shop demanded a meeting with 
our local union officials. We told them that the com- 
pany was harassing us and that we wanted some help. 
The union president told us that a grievance should 
have been filed for the woman who was given three 
days off — she should have been paid for the days — but, 
of course, it was too late to file a grievance on that 
now. You have to file within 24 hours. The woman 
lost three days' pay. 

I think that maybe the company has been trying 
to fire women in our shop because they don’t want 
to lay them off and pay benefits. Several women were 
laid off recently. Then, the company brought in some 
young white men to work in their places. The two 
young guys— they may be college students or some- 
thing— aren’t even in the union. Our shop steward 
says she can’t write a grievance about it until she asks 
the local president. It is against our union contract. 
I don’t see why the local president has to OK it. 

Because of the conditions in our shop, there is a 
fast turn over. Women work for a while, then, when 
things are bad, they quit to find another job. The 
union is hardly any help to us. I think that one or two 
wildcat strikes would change that company in a hurry 
—and probably the union too. 

— Master Products worker 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from page 1) 

have to do is say one four-letter word, and that ends 
the discussion. 

Not too long ago some black workers at Detroit’s 
Dodge Main plant organized themselves into a movement 
to fight against the company’s racist policies in the plant. 
The vast majority of black workers in all auto shops 
in the Detroit area were sympathetic and were ready 
to rally and unite with their cause. In faet, it seemed 
that there was a chance for a real movement of black 
workers in the UAW, and it was shaking the structure 
of the UAW leadership and management both. 
PAPER’S OBSCENITY ANGERED WORKERS 

The group at Dodge began a paper, called Drum. 
Many black workers accepted it for several issues. But 
then they began to complain of the vulgarities that prac- 
tically dominated the paper. Some who objected were 
told this was the way workers talked. One worker an- 
swered, “You are crazy. I am a worker and I may use 
those kind of words, but I don’t use them to be printed 
in a paper to express what I want to say to the public.” 
White workers, who had been reading Drum, refused to 
look at it. And very soon many black workers were re- 
fusing to take it, too. 

The workers who tell their stories from different 
auto plants to News & Letters want to tell their stories 
loud and clear. They want them to ring with he sound 
of freedom, not “dirty words.” It puzzles me why some of, 
the youtb do not grasp the importance of this, and whv 
they do dot learn from black workers, who are the real 
“revolutionaries.” The freedom movement is not a child’s 
game of “naughty words.” < ^ 

NEED FREE FLOW OF IDEAS 

When you consider how critical the times are that 
we are living through, how vicious Nixon and Agnew 
have become against both workers and black people, it 
puzzles me how the youth could go off on such ridiculous 
questions. The whole world is looking at the United 
States because the youth are so active in anti-Vietnam 
war struggles. The black revolution has refused to be 
stopped and now is saying that it has no use at all for 
capitalistic America. This is the time for a true “free 
flow of ideas.” 

That is what the workers and the students in Czecho- 
slovakia called for in 1968. That was why the Russian 
government felt they had to be crushed. The Czecho- 
slovak people did not mean freedom for the Russians 
who were oppressing them. They didn’t mean, freedom 
for “western capitalism” which suddenly got interested 
in their freedom only because it was aimed against 
Russia. What they meant by “free flow of ideas” was that 
those who were fighting for freedom should express 
themselves freely and fully. They wanted each individual 
to have so much freedom that finally the philosophy 
of freedom and the struggle for freedom would unite. 
That takes a lot of thinking. In our country, the white 
students could begin by really listening to workers, and 
trying to understand what they are saying. 


blast company abuses Italy's chronic crises spawn strikes, destitution 
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LOS ANGELES, Calif.— Production workers 
at 12 RCA plants across the country have been 
on strike since the beginning of June. The work- 
ers, members of the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers (IUE), are 
out on a number of issues, including whether 
the wage increases will be tied to cost of living, 
seniority rights and sick pay. 

A majority of the production workers at the Van 
Nuys plant are women, many of whom rely on the job as 
the sole means of support. The starting wage of a woman 
electronic assembler is around $2.00 an hour and goes 
up to $2.41 per hour. Above electronic assembler are a 
number of other grades where the pay is somewhat 
higher. But due to a lot of layoffs many women with sev- 
eral years seniority in the plant have been busted back to 
the lowest grade. One woman with eight years in the 
plant is taking home $76 a week as her total support. 

When many of these women hired in, they had to 
have previous experience or have taken courses in elec- 
tronics. And now they are not even pulling down a living 
wage. 

There are a whole series of classifications where 
only women are working. And another series of classifi- 
cations at higher pay almost exculsively for men workers. 
Sometimes the job differences only involve the ability to 
lift heavy chassis. Thus RCA has divided various jobs 
into departments not really based on different skills but 
based on reducing the cost of labor by putting women 
in certain jobs and paying them less than they would 
pay men. 

The divisions of labor in the plant have resulted in 
boredom for many workers. From talking to some 
strikers it appears that one thing that the strike has done 
is to break the monotonous routine of the job. 

The differential pay scale and the boredom are not 
the grievances which the union is pushing, but it is 
something that the workers are thinking about. The 
workers are unified behind their union’s demands, but 
bn toe picket line they also spoke of these other, broader 



TENT CITY IN SICILY’S QUAKE-RAVAGED 
AREA— TWO YEARS AFTER 

Two years ago, an earthquake tore apart our homes 
and lands in Sicily. Since then, every normal political 
avenue for help has been attempted and failed. We see 
now that our enemies are an unholy alliance of the 
landlords, mafia, priests, and politicians. They want us 
to be an unemployed army to b6 shipped off to debase 
wages in the North and in foreign countries. They don’t 
care if our lives and homes are ever repaired. 

We refuse this situation. We refuse to pay for their 
water, their electricity, or any of their taxes. Four hun- 
dred of us have refused military service until homes 
are rebuilt and jobs brought to us. We have had to fight 
with the military police and we expect more repression. 
Forty of us already face severe prison terms. 

We are writing this letter to make our struggle 
known even in the belly of the Beast. We will answer 
all communications. We hope our Italian brothers, in 
particular, will not forget those of us left to languish 
on the fiefs of the padrone. 

Centro Iniziative 
Valle del Belize 
Partanna (Trapani) 

„ Sicily, Italy, 


Turin, Italy, — The Italian government is 
again in crisis. There would not be anything 
exceptional about this fact (this is the 32nd crisis 
since the second world war, that is, the 32nd in 25 
years) except for the way it came about. 

What happened was that the government 
simply dismissed itself the day before a general 
strike was to take place. This was an open provo- 
cation on the part of the government: either you 
workers calm yourselves or we will leave an open 
door to the police. The unions did the only thing 
they could do: call off the strike. 

More important, however, are the rebellions that 
take place when there is no government that will take 
responsibility. The police are literally free. An ex- 
ample, although it is not the first time such a thing 
has happened, is happening right now. A town in the 
South, Reggio Calabria, has been almost devasted. 

The newspapers have almost nothing to say about 
how the whole thing broke out. The communists say 
it is toe fascists that started it; the rightist press gives 
the blame to the “maoists” and anarchists. Funda- 
mentally, it does not make any difference what group 
might have tried to instigate this; the mass misery in 
which these people live is the fundamental cause. These 
are people who live mostly from agricultural production 
and are paid such low prices that a large part of the 
youth migrate to the nearest city; in the cities of the 
North the prices for these oranges, grapes, etc., are 
so high that most workers cannot pay for them. 

Reggio Calabria is now surrounded by police so 
no one can enter it A railway worker returning home 
without knowing what was happening was beaten to 
death. (The autopsy seems to make it clear that the 
police beat him to death on the back). By how the 
railway station and the track near the city have been 
destroyed, and there is no possibility for trains to go 
from Sicilia to Rome. The majority of the population 
is living in their houses without food or even milk 
for the children since the few stores that opened yes- 
terday were destroyed. There is no government to to- 
tervene, autF Hid ittaypi of the city hasfjfft ieff it 
to toe polled 4® ?‘takd, cara ,of .the . situation.” ' " 
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Potash workers on strike battle company town 


Trona, Cal. — After 115 days the strike by 
several hundred workers from three unions 
(Longshoremen, Electrical Workers, Machinists) 
against the American Potash and Chemical Co. 
plant in the desert town of Trona is over. The 
strike began over several issues: the company 
wanted to break down job classifications so it 
could assign workers to any job; to control when 
workers would take vacations; to use relief men 
to take over jobs without consideration of senior- 
ity. But the overriding concern of the company 
seemed to be to break the union. 

Here are some statistics on American Potash from a 
union newsletter: “The Trona strikers are taking on not 
only the $74 million American Potash and Chemical 
Corporation — which is enough — but also its mamoth par- 
ent corporation, Kerr-McGee Industries of Oklahoma 
City. 

“Kerr-McGee is worth over $383 million, and is one 
of the fastest growing corporations in the country — with 
profits jumping 600 percent between 1956 and 1966. 

“Kerr-McGee is into some of everything; oil, natural 
gas, uranium (they control 25 percent of the nation’s 
resources), operation of refineries, drilling, fertilizers, 
etc.” 

Trona is almost a stereotype of the company town. 
Until 1957 the workers were paid in company script 
which they used to rent the company-owned houses and 
shop in the company-owned stores. This hand-in-glove 
relationship extends to the county government. The 
courts hit the strikers with an injunction to make their 
picket lines as ineffective as possible. Workers were ar- 
rested for alleged violations of the injunction. Sheriff’s 
deputies escorted trucks out of the company gate and all 



the way to the county line, ignored scab drivers who 
almost ran over picketers and harassed strikers by 
continually searching their cars. 

American Potash owned all in Trona — except the 
workers. They were not for sale. Students from some 
Los Angeles colleges went to Trona to view the strike 
and here is what one said of the>strike and spirit of the 
strikers: 

“We went to the courtroom, where the judge was 
busting people right and left for ‘contempt.’ Then we 
went to the union hall and talked to the workers. A lot 
of students came to Trona with an elitist attitude from 
anti-war demonstrations and student strikes on campus. 
But this was quickly dispelled when they saw how to- 
gether the workers were on the strike and how aware 
they were about their problems.” 


FROM THE AUTp^.&Jf9PS 
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Ford Rouge 

DETROIT, Mich. — At the bargaining table. 
Ford is talking about what they want to do to 
stop absenteeism, but they are already taking 
away workers’ rights on this question in the 
Dearborn Assembly Plant. 

The company has a new tactic to get rid of workers 
they don’t like. You are supposed to get a 30 day un- 
conditional medical leave if you are sick or hurt and 
you can’t work. It used to be that you would go to the 
hospital when you came back and show the doctor’s 
note and go back on the job. Now the company sends 
out a letter after a week or so to your “last known 
address.” 

If you moved since your last leave, maybe even 2 
or 3 years ago, and you didn’t change your address on 
the records, the company can fire you for “failure to 
respond.” Some workers have come back to the hospi- 
tal after 30 days, thinking everything was OK, and found 
that they were terminated. I would say they have put 
50 to 100 workers out this way. 

Even if they don’t fire the worker, they can give 
him 6 months probation and put him on an impossible 
job. It’s almost like being fired anyway. 

The union has gone along with all this. Sometimes 
they are worse than the company. Are they trying to 
prove their loyalty to Ford? 

I think that absenteeism is a phony issue in nego- 
tiations. It’s true that some Mondays there are 100 or 
200 absent in the D.A.P. But production goes right on 
as usual— full capacity. If there are 200 out on Monday, 
and 15 out on Tuesday, the final line still goes 58 an hour. 

What they do is use short crews and put foremen on 
the line. They double and triple the workload. If you 
can’t do It, you get written up. All this is in violation 
of the contract. Ford actually saves money this way. 
They don’t have to pay workers who are absent, and they 
get production out. The whole question is just an excuse 
to take away more of our rights. 

— Black Worker, D.A.P. 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — After a production worker at the 
Chrysler Eldon Axle plant killed two foremen and 
another worker, many Chrysler Mack workers cut the 
news story out of the daily paper and put it on different 
foremen’s desks all over our plant. They told many of 
them that if they kept driving and threatening people, 
the same thing could happen to them. 

Amohg themselves most workers said they could 
fully understand how this worker was driven to such an 
net. One worker who had nearly 30 years seniority, said 
he was off for three months with a heart condition. His 
doctor and the company doctor had told him and the 
compamr to take it easy. Then a foreman who was 
rushing everybody told him to lift and stack frames 
because the line had stopped. When he told him he 
couldn’t because of his health fie fired him. ' v. ' : ; 


He said, “The first thought that hit me was to go 
home and get a gun and do the same thing James 
Johnson did, at Eldon. But I went to the superintendent’s 
office instead and he called the foreman and sent me 
back to my job. If we had a union that would just take 
a stand on what the company does against workers, 
workers would not be driven to do these things.” 

The ones responsible for those killings at Eldon Axle 
are the company and the union. When you degrade a 
human being to a machine, and order him around like a 
circus animal this is what happens. No worker thinks 
Johnson was a “hero” — but they do understand what 
would drive a worker to commit such an act. When a 
foreman takes away your right to work, he is taking 
away your right to live. Any man will fight for his life. 
That is what the workers at our plant think happened 
at Eldon Axle. 


A thank you— and a reminder 

Our thanks to all those readers who responded so 
quickly to our Appeal for help — to help us pay for 
the special, expanded June-July issue of N&L, and 
to help us reprint our pamphlet, American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard, which will 
be off the" press September 1 (See ad below.) 

WE URGENTLY NEED YOUR HELP. . . . 
PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN! 


Off the Press Sept. 1 

A new, expanded third edition of 

American Civilization 
on Trial, 

Black Masses as Vanguard 

Part I — From the First through the Second 
American Revolution 
Part n — The Still Unfinished Revolution 
Part in — Imperialism and Racism 
Part IV — Nationalism and Imperialism 
Part V — From Depression through World War II 
Part VI — The Negro as Touchstone of History 
Part VII — Facing the Challenge 

New Edition Includes 
"Black Caucuses in the Unions" 
by Charles Beaky 

Only 75c 

(biflk orders of 10 or more, 60c) 

Order from: News & Letters, 415 Brainard, 
: •• Detroit, Mich. 48201 
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ELDON AXLE: 
VIETNAM OF 
DETROIT 

. t — by John Allison 

Chrysler Eldon Axle plant on the East Side 
of Detroit is the Vietnam of the city. There is 
good reason for workers saying this. This plant 
is without a doubt the oiliest and most unsafe 
auto plant in the entire world. The race question 
is also strong in the plant. What it all adds up 
to is that death walks by every worker’s side each 
day in that shop. 

These inhuman conditions did not just happen by 
accident. They were caused by Chrysler coming down 
hard on the backs of the working class. They have been 
trying to break the will of the young black workers to 
make them accept their conditions of work. 

The contract is against the worker, and the UAW 
is responsible for the contract. Under Section 2 on Man- 
agement’s Rights, the contract says that the Corpora- 
tion has the exclusive right to manage its plant and 
direct its working forces. Under Section 7 on the Right 
of Discipline, the Corporation reserves the right to disci- 
pline any employee who takes part in any violation of 
Section 5 of this agreement. Section 5 says the worker 
cannot strike, not even over the death of a fellow worker, 
or for any other reason. 

Every worker knows that Chrysler will kiss the 
devil to make a profit. Six human beings have lost their 
lives because the labor contract permits it. 

But there comes a time to call a halt. A jitney 
driver was killed a couple months ago; a woman was 
off ill, then came back and was put on a job she 
couldn’t do and she died two days later of internal 
hemmorraging. And then came James Jbhnson who 
killed two bosses and another worker (see Chrysler 
Mack article below). Another jitney driver has since 
been killed because the oil and grease turned his jitney 
over and it crushed him. 

Nobody, and least of all workers, will put up for 
long with this kind of mistreatment. You can look for 
more trouble in all the auto shops, not only at 
Chrysler’ s. 

N Y building workers walkout 

NEW YORK, N.Y. — My union, Local 32B of 
the Building Service Workers Union, is made 
up of doormen, janitors, and maintenance men 
who probably average about $110 per week. 
We’re not well paid. Most of us live in rent con- 
trolled buildings ourselves. Yet, the strike we 
were on last month was as much against rent 
control as it was against our bosses, the landlords. 

The union extended our contract for several months 
at the request of the landlords because they said they 
would not have enough money to give us a raise until 
the Mayor and the City Council got rid of rent control. 
Our leaders allowed the union to be used as the batter- 
ing ram in the landlords’ attack on rent control. The 
workers who are living in rent controlled buildings 
would not go along with that. But the only thing we 
get a chance to vote on is the contract. 

Some of the workers let their feelings about this be 
known to the leaders and they began to soften their 
attacks on rent control. They negotiated a contract with 
a $40 dollar raise over the three year period. Pretty 
good. Then the Mayor announced his plan to “modify” 
rent control and the landlords went back on their side 
of the contract. 

They were led by Sultzberger-Rolfe — the richest 
landlord in the city— who said they would not sign the 
contract because the Mayor did not give the landlords 
enough relief from increased costs in his new rent plan. 
Enough relief? All he did is end rent control for thou- 
sands of New Yorkers in the middle of the worst housing 
shortage since WW II. 

We struck the landlords, and the city put big pres- 
sure on them too. The city got a court order demanding 
that the landlords who refused to sign their contract 
hand over their books for the city to audit. This scared 
the landlords silly because they have been crying 
poverty from rent control for years, but no one could 
ever check their books to j*et the truth. 

It was a unified strike. Our union leaders did not 
know what to do at first when their friends the land- 
lords sold them out, but the workers knew what to do. 

The public and the press supported us despite the 
trouble our strike caused people what with no elevators 
and all that garbage piling up. 

We got great support from the Sanitation Union. 
When garbage piles up you know we’re going to will 
soon. Now everything’s hack to normal, but I hope the 
leaders of 32B have learned their lesson. 

— Black doorman. Local 32B 
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RUNAWAY SHOPS, WHIPLASHING AND GREEN STAMPS' 


EDITORIAL 


The public fanfare, the presentation of “white 
papers,” the breast-beating and moaning of the auto- 
makers are over for the time being, and “the serious 
negotiations” between the UAW and the Big Three 
begin in the closed sub-committee rooms that are part 
of the ritual of hammering out a new contract. While 
all the newspapers are writing reams about every bit 
of gossip between union negotiators and the company, 
the production workers are saying that not only the 
company but also the labor bureaucracy is talking 
about everything except what really concerns them. 

Aside from the basic question of more money to 
meet inflated prices, the workers want a change in 
the conditions of labor on the production line. 

In the shops the workers are talking about “run- 
away shops,” which used to mean a shop running out 
of town. Today the term means that management is 
running all over the union and getting away with it. 

Management makes new rules in violation of the 
union agreement, and the grievance procedure is so 
slow that it takes months to try to stop them. Mean- 
while they have set up another set of rules and run 
the shops in complete disregard of the workers or 
union. Production standards are changed without no- 
tice; foremen pick up the tools and work on the line 
in violation of union rules, impose harsh discipline on 
the workers, fire them, and the union bureaucrats let 
them get away with it. 

These conditions of labor that all production work- 
ers are fighting against daily has become a burning 
issue, especially for young workers. The company has 
lashed out against them because of the high incidence 
of absenteeism, specially on Mondays and Fridays. 
WHIPLASHING, “SENSITIVITY TRAINING” 
AND “GREEN STAMPS” 

The auto companies are so desperate about absen- 
teeism that they have started giving the supervisors 
“sensitivity training.” But when these bossmen tried to 
talk-up the wonders of the assembly line and the high 
wages, one young worker spoke up: “I don’t like 
nothing about the job. Every man here wants out.” 

Management is thereupon trying its offensive on 
the more pliable union bureaucrats. GM Chairman 
James Roche the other day turned around the old 
union demand about a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 


work and demanded “A fair day’s work for which we 
pay a fair day’s wage.” The workers are demanding that 
the union leaders discuss, instead, the whiplashing which 
the company is dishing out daily. 

The term “whiplash” has also taken on a new 
meaning in the factory. Foremen attempt to pit one 
worker against another, black against white or Chicano, 
whipping up the speed of the line to get increased 
production. 

Recently a worker who had been fired at a Chrys- 
ler plant in Detroit, went back into the shop with a 
rifle and shot three men, including two foremen. In- 
vestigation of the case showed that the worker’s fore- 
man had ordered him transferred to another job out 
of seniority; the worker tried to get union help but 
could not; and when the worker still refused, he was 
fired. That foreman is dead now, but the abuse he 
represented lives on in the shops. To stop it the work- 
ers are anxious to strike. The union bureaucrats, in- 
stead, are doing all they can to avoid one. 

Emboldened, the Chrysler company came up with 
the most asinine proposal ever. It proposed that “green 
stamps” be awarded to improve attendance on the job: 
100 stamps for one month’s perfect attendance, 200 
for two months, etc. Even the union bureaucracy had 
to laugh that one off with an offer to sweeten the kitty 
by throwing 5,000 green stamps into the pot. 

UNION CONTRACTS, THEN AND NOW 

The first union contract of the UAW consisted of 
four pages outlining the basic union rights in the shop. 
The last contract with Ford ran to 432 pages, of which 
73 pages were devoted to S.U.B. (Supplementary Un- 
employment Benefits). 

Last year it took several months before the work- 
ers became aware that Reuther had sold them out on 
the “cost of living” issue. If the old policy was still 
in effect, workers would be earning 37c an hour more 
than they do today. 

The talks will continue now in the secrecy of com- 
mittee rooms until the final day the agreement is 
ready to be signed. No strike targets have been set 
publicly. But one fact can be counted on as a cer- 
tainty. If there is no improvement in conditions on 
the line, no improvements in grievance procedures, then 


there'%ill he a wave of wildcat strikes until these so- 
called “local issues” are settled. 

Management will find out that all those figures 
they nave been parading about a third of the labor 
force now being under 30 years of age is not some- 
thing that will divide, it is something that will unite, 
the workers. The angry mood on the production line is 
by no means limited to the youth. The truth is that 
when that young worker spoke about liking “nothing 
about the job,” the old workers also agreed that: “Every 
man wants out.” Where capitalism reads this, as 
FORTUNE (July, 1970) interprets it, to mean: Do away 
with the assembly line workers through total automa- 
tion, the workers mean: Out of the way. We demand 
control of that production line. 

The rash of wildcat strikes by auto workers be- 
fore model change over, has started to put that hand- 
writing on the wall. 
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NIXON'S WARS AND OUR SPECIAL ISSUE 


Mteader 9 s 


Enclosed is my check for $25 in sup- 
port of your expanded publication. I am 
a Union Member opposed to involve- 
ment in South East Asia. We have more 
pressing problems within our own bord- 
ers. Keep up the good work. 

Union Afcinber 
San Rafael 

* • » 

Here is $1 as my contribution. Sorry 
I can’t spare more from my $92 (in) 
security check. 

Supporter 
I -os Angeles 

* *- * 

The Lead-Editorial on Cambodia and 
the student strike was magnificent. I 
do think, however, one point was under- 
estimated — the degree to which the 
strike was directed against repression 
and racism at home as much as against 
aggression abroad. 

The first demand of most schools 
participating in the national strike was 
“free Bobby Seale and all political 
prisoners.” Many schools took this very 
seriously. 

The strike call came out of the na- 
tional Panther rally in New Haven on 
May 1, and its origin should not be for- 
gotten even though the movement went 
far beyond in scope. Racism and war 
were integrally linked by strikers in 
this area, and only this unity enabled 
us then to turn towards labor. 

Participant 

Connecticut 

• * * 

Your special edition was very inter- 
esting. What a twist, workers against 
students. It needs a lot of analysis. 
When one reads the European edition of 
the N.Y. Herald Tribune supporting the 
students against the workers, one be- 
comes even more perplexed. 

I hope the struggles keep going on 
there, you can’t imagine what a shot 
of morale it is in other countries when 
they see that the Americans themselves 
go against these atrocities committed by 
the U.S. government. 

Writer 

Italy 


What could have been a pretty bad 
confrontation between construction work- 
ers and UC Santa Barbara students had 
a surprise ending here this summer. The 
workers, a lot of them wearing hard 
hats, had planned to march to the uni- 
versity football stadium where Jerry 
Rubin was scheduled to speak. They 
were carrying signs like “Jail the riot- 
ers” and “UCSB belongs to us, we built 
it with our hands, paid for it with our 
tax dollars.” But when union leaders 
and some students, got up on a flat-bed 
truck and tried to talk them out of it, 
the workers put down their signs and be- 
gan to talk with the students who had 
gathered around. 

They talked about everything from 
tearing up draft cards and ripping up 
flags to using four-letter words and 
burning down a bank. One worker asked 
a student, “Why do you have to use 
such big words?” And the student 
laughed, “To prove I’m an effete intel- 
lectual snob.” 

At the end of it there were even 
some handshakes, and several of the 
students got phone numbers so they 
could come to union meetings to explain 
student positions. 

Reader 
' Santa Barbara 
* » » 

It seems to me that there should be 
an effort to get some kind of solidarity 
activity with you in this country. On 
several occasions, I have had letters 
printed in the capitalist press about the 
anti-war activity in America. I have said 
that nowhere else in the world has there 
been such anti-war activity. Now it 
looks as if the reactionary elements in 
America are getting ready to attack the 
movement with greater vengeance, than 
ever before. 

The Tory press here gave great prom- 
inence to the speeches of Powell during 
the general election. Heath declared his 
disagreement, but knew that all who 
agree with Powell would vote Tory. All 
sections of the reactionary elements are 
united behind the Tories. 

Everyone in the movement hoped for 


the defeat of Taylor in Glasgow. He has 
been described as the Powell of Scot- 
land. When the election returns came 
in, Scotland returned a majority of 
Labour members. The Tories have ap- 
pointed a team of Powellites to control 
the affairs of Scotland. 

H. McS. 

Scotland 

* * * 

The June-July issue was very easy to 
sell at factory gates here — to both 
black and white workers. White workers, 
especially, were very friendly. One, 
looking at our headline, seemed to sum 
it up when he said: “Nixon’s wars at 
home — they’re not kidding!” 

N & L Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

Sorry not to be able to send more. 
I’m one of the “5%” living in a shack, 
if you call that living. 

Reader 

Nebraska 

* * * 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Please send me a copy of Czecho- 
slovakia: Revolution and: Counter-Revo- 
lution as soon as possible. I hope that 
demonstrations are being planned on 
August 20-21 (the anniversary of the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968) , to protest against the occupation 
and re-Stalinization of Czechoslovakia — 
and to protest against the war in Viet- 
nam. Three anti-war groups are planning 
such a demonstration in downtown 
Seattle on August 20. Around 150 people 
participated in a similar march last year. 

Anti-war 

Seattle 

* * * 

BLACK REVOLT 

Delegates to the Elks Convention 
meeting last month in San Francisco 
voted 1,600 to 22 to keep the “white 
only” clause in their constitution, as 
they have done for the past 102 years. 
The meeting, representing 1% million 
Elks in the USA, was opened with a 
message from Nixon, praising their com- 


mitment to America! G. Miller, the new 
President, declared . . . “There is not 
one black man in any of our 2,200 
Lodges . . . and no pure Orientals. We 
are like mules,” he said. 

USA Presidents, Justices, Congress- 
men, and Senators have -been included 
among their members, a fact which dis- 
turbed local black attorney J. Herndon 
enough to make a concerned statement 
on TV news, to the effect that “all 
members of such a racist organization 
should be prohibited from serving on 
any Federal, State or City Civil function 
as they are obviously steeped in preju- 
dice and actively functioning to main- 
tain it.” 

The day after the Elks convention 
this ad appeared in the SF Chronicle: 
All those interested in turning in their 
BPOE pins, kindly reply to Ad #58810.” 

Observer 
San Francisco 

* . * * 

The news carried stories, I know, 
about the National Democratic Party of 
Alabama nominating a black dentist, Dr, 
John Cashin, to run here against George 
Wallace for governor in November. But 
I think your readers will be interested 
to know that nominated along with five 
other blacks to run for state offices on 
the ticket was one white woman. 

Reader 

Alabama 

* * * 

ISRAEL 

It was really like a breath of hope 
to read (in the New York Himes Maga- 
zine of July 26) of the substantial peace 
movement within Israel. The demonstra- 
tion in front of Golda Meir’s home a 
few months ago, it turns out, was not 
an isolated incident at all. 

I had felt that just as Israel’s in- 
creased bombings had helped to increase 
the feelings of nationalism in Egypt, so 
Nasser’s “war of attrition” had helped 
Israel silence her opposition at home. 
But when you read about young Israeli 
soldiers who join in peace demonstra- 
tion when they are on leave, and New 
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BRITISH RACISM, POWELUSM AND THE WORKERS 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

(Because of the dangerous turn to the right in 
England seen in the recent Tory political victory, which 
included the election of arch-racist Enoch Powell, we 
print the following letter written in 1968 by Raya Buna- 
yevskaya. It warned of the absolute necessity for the 
British working class to join in fighting against grow- 
ing racism in England. That need is greater now than 
ever before .) 

* * * 

Dear Harry: 

The June issue of The Marxist-Humanist just arrived 
and, if I may, I would like to explain why I consider 
the article on Powellism quite inadequate. Naturally, 
Marxist-Humanists “must spread the revolutionary 
message” and thereby win over the workers, including 
those who showed their own racist prejudices by coming 
out in support of the Tory Enoch Powell. But that hardly 
packs the concrete punch that Marx taught us to deliver 
when trade unionists take a reactionary position as they 
took in his day both on the Irish question and on the 
Paris Commune. Every British trade unionist who left 
the Working Men’s International Association because of 
its enthusiastic support of the Paris Commune Marx 
excoriated and, in his place, put the name of a Com- 
munard. As far as the “Irish Question” is concerned— 
and this, as I shall show later, is not as far removed 
from the race question today as might appear on the 
surface— here is what Marx wrote: 

“The English working class . . . can never do any- 
thing decisive here in England until ... it not only 
makes common cause with the Irish, but actually takes 
the initiative in dissolving the Union established in 
1801, and replacing it by a free federal relationship. 
And, indeed, this must be done, not as a matter of 
sympathy for Ireland, but as a demand made in the 
interests of the English proletariat. If not, the English 
people will remain tied to the leading-strings of the 
ruling classes.” 

I should like to approach the question of race at the 
present moment by (1) showing the historic background 
of the National Question in general and the Negro ques- 
tion in particular during World War I, and during the 
Russian Revolution; (2) by comparing Churchill’s and 


Labour’s stand during World War II; and (3) by raising 
the question of the African Revolutions as the only chal- 
lenge to the decrepit “West” of the Suez War and the 
totalitarian Communism of the “East” which bloodily 
put down the Hungarian Freedom Fighters. It is time 
we faced the question that we are all products of the 
historic period in which we live, and that includes hold- 
ing on to some of the ideas of the ruling class even when 
we fight exploitation. 

NATIONAL QUESTION— WORDS VS. DEEDS 

You are well acquainted, I am sure, with the Marxist 
position on the National Question, that “in principle” 
most stood for the right of self-determination of nations, 
and yet once the Russian Revolution succeeded, some 
Bolsheviks opposed it as “a step backward.” Lenin, on 
the other hand, even before the Russian Revolution, in- 
sisted that “the dialectic of history and the dialectic 
of revolution” was such that the Easter Rebellion of the 
Irish played the vanguard role of bringing the prole- 
tarian revolution forward front of the historic stage. 
That is when he was out of power, of course. He did 
not change when he was in power and Bukharin then 
opposed giving some of the national minorities in Rus- 
sia their freedom. On the contrary, he took issue with 
Bukharin both in content and eve% in matter of language. 
Thus, when his co-leader dared bring in the question of 
the Hottentots, Lenin replied: 

“When Bukharin said, ‘We can recognize this right 
in some cases’ I even wrote down that he had included 
in the list the Hottentots, the Bushmen and the Indians. 
Hearing this enumeration, I thought, how is it that 
Comrade Bukharin has forgotten a small trifle, the 
Bashkirs? 

“There are no Bushmen in Russia, nor have I heard 
that the Hottentots have laid claim to an autonomous 
republic, but we have Bashkirs, Kirghiz and a number of 
other peoples, and to these we cannot deny recognition. 
We cannot deny it to a single one of the peoples living 
within the boundaries of the former Russian Empire... 
Scratch some Communists and you will find Great- 
Russian chauvinists . . . The Bashkirs distrust the 
Great-Russians because the Great-Russians are more 
cultured and used their culture to rob the Bashkirs. 
That is why in these remote places the name Great- 


Russian for the Bashkir is tantamount to oppressor, 
swindler . . . The past holds fast to us, grasps us with 
a thousand tentacles, and does not allow us to make a 
single step forward, or compels us to make these steps 
as badly as we are making them.” 

Now, in contrast to Churchill who' had answered 
India’s demand for independence by the arrogant “I 
didn’t become the King’s Prime Minister to preside over 
the dismemberment of the Empire”, British labour 
correctly branded him for the imperialist and their own 
oppressor that he was. India gained its independence, 
as did the African colonies, during Labour’s reign. 
What has happened since then? 

LABOUR PARTY MESS FUELED RACISM 

You, of course, know the answer better than I do: 
the Labour Government has made such a mess of the 
situation since their return to power— the unemployment, 
the wage freeze, the travelling in company with Ameri- 
can imperialism on the barbarous Vietnam war. All 
this, and more, has brought out the very worst features 
of racism, not only in the ruling class, but also in parts 
of the working class— as if the West Indian immigrant, 
the British citizen of Indian or Pakistani descent, or the 
African student had brought these misfortunes on the 
British working class. 

It goes without saying that the exploitative classes 
love it when the working people of the world fight among 
themselves and so make the rule of their tormentors 
easier. My point, however, is that it is not enough to 
show that the capitalists have always lived by the 
principle “divide and rule.” We must tell the proletariat 
of the technologically developed world they lived largely 
on the crumbs from the imperialist table which was so 
well set because imperialism lived off the fat of the 
land from the technologically under-developed countries. 

Marx showed the relationship between Labour’s 
struggle for freedom and the fact that slavery was still 
in existence in Africa, in Asia, and the oppressed minori- 
ties within the developed country. This is why Marx 
hailed the British proletariat when they said that they 
would rather starve than perpetuate slavery on the other 
side of the Atlantic, i.e., in South U. S. A. And this is 
why he called them a “bourgeoisified proletariat” when 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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leftists carrying signs saying “State, 
Yes! Empire, No!” — you feel as if 
there must be some corresponding voices 
from below among the Arab countries. 
The tragedy seems to be that, if they 
are there, certainly no one has been 
allowed to hear them. 

Socialist 

Detroit 

* * * 

LIFE ON WELFARE 

A special three-judge federal court 
has declared unconstitutional Michigan’s 
“contention” statute that made it a mis- 
demeanor to “make or excite any con- 
tention or disturbance” in any public 
place. The suit was filed last December 
by the Detroit Metropolitan Welfare 
Rights Organization and 21 individuals 
who had been arrested during demonstra- 
tions outside the Social Services office 
where they were protesting the inade- 
quacy of the $11 per child school cloth- 
ing allowance. 

The court said that the statute might 
be interpreted to cover peaceful dem- 
onstration activities and have a “chill- 
ing effect” on the exercise of free-speech 
rights. 

Welfare Rights Organizations are 
pleased to be a part of any action which 
strengthens individual’s rights of free 
speech. We shall continue to struggle 
for adequate income and dignity until 
our goals are achieved. 

Detroit WRO 
2631 Woodward Ave. 

Detroit, Mich. 46261 
* * * 

If Nixon’s welfare plan ever gets in, 
it’ll be the worst thing that the Govern- 
ment ever did to us poor people. I work 
and am on welfare, but those people at 
the Welfare Dept, don’t care if you 
are trying to do better by your kids. If 
you have $10 in the bank, they tell you 
“Use your money now . . . come back 
to us later.” And they make you wait 
all day at the Welfare Center even if 
they know you have a job to go to. 

The City has some welfare families 
living in cheap hotels. One woman has 


five kids and they have her living in 
one room in a hotel because they won’t 
pay her rent of $125 a month for five 
rooms in an apartment. There must be 
some deal between the owners of the 
hotels and the Welfare Dept., otherwise 
they wouldn’t put those people in those 
holes. 

Black Welfare Mother 
New York 

* * * 

H. S. PRISON NOTES 

I was really struck by the difference 
in the experiences of the middle class 
white kids and the black and brown 
students. The whites followed the sys- 
tem because it “worked” - — minor is- 
sues like clothes have made them stop 
and think, and some wanted it both ways. 
But the black and brown students always 
knew the system was bad. 

New Reader 
New York 

* * * 

The introduction to the high school 
pamphlet and the two theoretical ar- 
ticles put me in touch with the whole 
of the damage schools do to poor and 
black kids. I never saw it laid out so 
well, maybe because I never went to 
“counsellors.” The black students 
showed what schools are doing to black 
kids and how dismal their view of the 
world must be. Those kids have it all 
over City College students as far as 
what they are fighting for and against. 
At City College the whites Ore splintered, 
blacks and whites don’t trust each other 
and the administration is the ?add'e. 

Black College Student 
New York 

» * * 

Editor’s Note: See ad for “High 
School Prison Notes: 8 to 3,” page 6. 

* * * 

I have come to realize that our edu- 
cation system dehumanizes, and is 
largely responsible for the apathetic 
acceptance of an economic system which 
perpetuates the values of self-regarding 
individualism. I don’t believe it’s a 
problem of changing human nature; it’s 


a problem of freeing human nature so 
that our common values of humanity 
(read: humanist values) control the op- 
erational values in commerce, law, edu- 
cation, medicine, and government. 

Teacher 

Pontiac 

* * * 

CONDITIONS OF LABOR 

Now that the grape boycott has won 
in California, there are a lot of other 
battles to be won. Arizona should be 
the next big target so far as I can see. 

Arizona has the largest and richest 
farms in the United States, but the aver- 
age annual income of agricultural 
workers here is $1,600. Plenty make 
less than that, of course. 

In Maricopa County workers are paid 
piece rates when they work in bad fields 
where the fruit is sparse. When they 
move to good fields, they are paid by 
the hour. In the grape work in Hyder 
there are four ethnic groups employed, 
each with its own wage scale. The liv- 
ing conditions are horrible. It is no 
wonder that the average farm worker’s 
life span is 49 years. 

Student 

Arizona 

* * * 

The workers at Mt. Sinai and other 


hospitals are demanding a living wage 
and will go out on strike if they don’t 
get it. They fought long and hard for 
$100 a week, but after taxes and de- 
ductions take home is as little as $70. 
Many are supporting a family. How can 
you do that on even $100 a week today? 
There is an assumption that rent should 
cost one fourth of your income, but no 
one can find a decent family apartment 
for $100, much less $70 a month. It’s 
all very clear what a “living” wage 
means. 

Black Nurse 
New York 

* * * 

At a local union meeting recently an 
international rep gave us a long song 
and dance about how much more it 
would cost to strike GM than Ford — 
40% more. One worker at the meeting 
asked: “If we have over $100 million in 
fhe strike fund, why are you telling us 
there’s no money to strike GM?” Another 
worker said: “I would give $10 more a 
week to support the GiM worker’s strike. 
GM is the one who runs everything. I 
think they are trying to take away the 
right to strike on work standards this 
year.” 


Production Worker 
Ford Rouge, Detroit 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
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YOUTH 

ft Gl exposes phony Amy physica/s 


DETROIT, Mich. — A 20-year-old medical 
technician from Ft. Wayne in Detroit has ex- 
posed illegal procedures at pre-induction physi- 
cals, and has the Army running around in cir- 
cels. Jerry Brown went to the press with his 
description of the faulty medical examinations 
three months ago, and since then has not only 
fought off the Army’s retaliation, but has also 
produced a hearing in federal court on his charges 
against it. 

Brown stated that potential inductees are rushed 
through their physicals with so little attention and so 
ptany legal requirements disregarded, that many men 
go into the Army who, for medical reasons, should not. 
Be cited figures— $19.7 million in 1969— that the Army 
wastes on men who have to be discharged once they 
are in. 

- “But I was concerned,” he said, “because people 
like that die — and there are no statisics on that.” He 
pointed out that poor people, who do not have docu- 
mentation of their medical problems from private doc- 
tors, are probably inducted illegally the most. 

He explained that the doctors had an incentive to 
do a sloppy job— they could go home when they finished 
the men there. But, according to Brown, the brass en- 
couraged speed-up and initiated a lot of the illegal 
procedures. “It’s like a factory,” he said. 

Brown first complained to his Commanding Officer 
in April. When nothing changed, except his getting 
harassed, he decided that public exposure might move 
the Army where he could not. But instead of improving 
the medicals, the Army transferred him to Ft. Harrison, 
far from his lawyers, interrogated him, and threatened 
to send him overseas. Brown said, “They seemed more 
concerned with the fact that a problem had been ex- 
posed than with solving it.” 

Then Brown’s lawyers got a restraining order from 
federal court, prohibiting the Army from transferring 
him out of the Detroit area. In spite of the order the 
Army tried to arrest him when he appeared on television. 
They have harassed all the Army witnesses he is using 
in die court action. 

To the Army’s dismay, the court has decided to hear 
evidence on why he is being transferred. It is extremely 
unusual for a court to intercede in military affairs. 


If he wins, Brown said, the Army will have to take 
him back at Ft. Wayne, and get rid of the men doing the 
illegal physicals. 

At Crenshaw H. S . 

Rally for student rights 

Los Angeles, Cal. — This past semester we 
were going to have a junior prom at Crenshaw 
High and the girls’ vice-principal came and told 
us that we couldn’t have one. Her reason was 
that our parents would be spending so much 
money for us when we got to be seniors, that 
they wouldn’t want to pay for a junior prom too. 

After she told us that, we held a rally at lunch 
and about 200 students went and sat in the girls’ v.p.’s 
office (the principal of the school always locks his 
door so we can’t go there). After we crowded in, the 
v.p. told us she would just speak to a few students. 
Three girls went in and spoke to her. One of the girls 
was suspended from school after the meeting. 

So the next day we held a rally about the suspen- 
sion -with more students coming out. We crowded into 
the boys’ gym. Almost the whole school was there. 
The rally was run by some students in the eleventh 
grade council. 

We said we weren’t going to leave until the girls’ 
v.p. came down and spoke with us and gave us what 
we wanted. All we asked for was the Junior Prom 
and to get the girl back who was suspended. The girls’ 
v.p. came down and told us we had toe wrong informa- 
tion, the girl was not really suspended. Then she told 
us we would have a vote on toe junior prom. We voted 
to have the prom. 

But nobody brought toe bids to have toe prom. 
So it really wasn’t the prom at all. It was the idea 
that toe school was saying to us, “Oh, you are too 
poor, so we don’t think you should be able to have it.” 

They were helping us to spend our money. You 
know, directing how we were supposed to spend it. That 
was their whole attitude. Nobody really wanted to 
go to the prom. They just want to have toe right to 
go, to decide themselves. —Black H.S. student 


Hollywood's exploitation of youth revolt 


Editor’s Note: This is a review of the Strawberry 
Statement, a movie based on the novel THE STRAW- 
BERRY STATEMENT: NOTES OF A COLLEGE REVO- 
LUTIONARY by James Simon Kunon. The book is about 
the Columbia Revolt of 1968, in which two of the re- 
viewers participated. 

We (three Marxist-Humanists) went to see 
“The Strawberry Statement” because there have 
been so many books, articles, and movies lately 
which have tried to “tell it like it is” about what 
the youth are thinking and doing that we wanted 
to go and see and comment upon what the 
Establishment was allowing the media to say 
about the Columbia University Revolt. 

The movie was a real shock. It was a total rip-off 
obviously made to exploit toe youth-campus movement 
in order to sell a movie. If one word can describe a 
movie, we don’t know which is better — “exploitation” 
or “abstraction.” This movie was equally both. They 
made up a university; made up a student body; and 
presented toe “issue” of their mystical campus revolt 
as “They took toe playground away from the little black 
kids." 

* The book at least was about Columbia. The movie 
replaced politics with tricky camera effects and a fair 
rock music sound track. The students looked like stu- 
dents, but they sounded like total fools. They talked 
and talked about war, racism, and revolution without 
ever being concrete or naming names. 

But the fact that toe occupation, which was taken 
from Kunen’s good description of his experiences in two 
buildings seized at Columbia, was shown as a carnival 
or picnic or worse, showed you toe contempt the makers 
of this movie have for toe seriousness and commitment 
of campus radicals. 

There were two bust scenes. One was at the site 
of the gymnasium— the park that they were “taking 
away from the little black kids.” It was a real gas — 
all in slow motion with groovy rock music in the back- 
ground. No one is even scratched. 

Then there was the second bust scene. In this one, 
'about thfee hundred students were crowded into the 
{•gymnasium of the building they had occupied for a week. 
‘They were -all kneeling tibwij' hr tod ntm-violent position; 


arranged in neat concentric circles. The leader of the 
black students was in the center leading toe group in 
the song “Give Peace a Chance,” using a clipboard and 
pencil to direct the chorus. 

The university’s President was talking over a bull- 
horn saying “Dear students, please leave: all will be 
forgiven.” The cops rush into toe gym, carefully avoid- 
ing the students. They pour oceans of gas in toe room 
while other cops drag the students out one by one. Each 
student figths back; each student is brutally beaten; 
and the other students keep kneeling and singing while 
all this is going on until it is their turn. Very brutal. 
Very neat. 

These two bust scenes made the “point” of the 
movie: older people would come away saying “We work 
hard to send these kids to school and look what they do.” 
As in “Easy Rider,” violence vs. non-violence replaces 
politics. And, “The Strawberry Statement” is carefully 
integrated. The only trouble is that all the black students 
are exactly like the whites in the movie, and all the 
whites have blond hair and blue eyes. 

The book, on the other hand, was about Columbia. 
True, the author Kunen decides to give the Establish- 
ment one more chance to elect McCarthy; however, his 
insights into the issues of war research on campus, the 
war in Vietnam, and the gym Columbia was trying to 
build on park land stolen from the Harlem community 
were good. 

Kunen saw toe seriousness and spontaneity of the 
revolt as well as the difference between the jargon 
language of Mark Rudd and the leaders and what the 
rank and file student was saying. Kunen did not relate 
the long years of organizing around those issues at 
Columbia to the actual revolt in ’68 and he did not see 
the crucial role the black students played with their 
absolute determination to stay in toe building until the 
Gym project was abandoned. They were the real link 
to the Harlem community, but it’s hard to blame a white 
student in his first big political action for not seeing this. 

But the movie is a total exploitation of all students 
and toe whole youth movement, and it made us want 
lb burn down the theater right then and there.. Instead, 
we told people outside to save their money. I think at 
lfea^‘4we’di»;- ““ 
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of theoretic bankruptcy 

By David Payne 

Tom Hayden’s new book, The Trial, is mod- 
estly described by its publishers as “a tract for 
our time” and “a vital document of the New 
American Revolution.” In reality, the book con- 
tains no new ideas and such sterile and discredit- 
ed old ones that the only reason for its serious 
review and analysis is Hayden’s expression of 
very common tendencies in the left today. 

The book is called The Trial, and its first two- 
thirds are taken up with a description of the Chicago 
Conspiracy trial. It is in the last section, “The Trial 
in Perspective,” that Hayden develops his theoretic 
ideas. The two basic points made are, “for the time 
being, age is more important than economic class in 
toe American struggle,” and, “the basic conflict (is) 
between a decadent, super-rich American Empire and 
... toe international forces of Revolution.” 
IGNORES WORKERS 

Since he seems to feel that the U.S., on its way to 
developing a “life beyond scarcity for most people,” 
Hayden, unlike Marx, has no use for concepts of class 
struggle. He not only disregards white workers, but 
only sees black masses as revolutionary because a 
Time poll says they support the Black Panthers, not be- 
cause they play a vanguard role in themselves. While 
Hayden arrogantly designates the Panthers to the blacks 
as their vanguard, he says that whites have no need 
for “centralized, elite-controlled organizations.” 

Hayden’s international politics are filled with rhet- 
oric about the American Empire as “the vanguard of 
counterrevolution” and the common enemy of the world’s 
people. Here, he seems to see imperialism as a func- 
tion of U.S. foreign policy, rather than as a stage of 
world capitalism. 

Because of this, Hayden’s internationalism consists 
of opposition only to U.S. imperialism, while disregard- 
ing its Soviet counterpart and unconditionally support- 
ing exploitative state powers such as China and North 
Vietnam. He never mentions Czechoslovakia. He fails 
to see that there are two "worlds” in every country, that 
of toe exploiters and that of toe exploited, and this is 
what revolutionaries must use as a departure. The same 
misunderstanding of class is shown in Hayden’s ref- 
erence to blocks as a domestic outpost of the Third 
World and to their oppression as purely national, where 
in truth the uniqueness of toe black struggle is that 
it is one of race and class, as demonstrated by toe 
black caucuses in toe auto shops. 

EXPOSES THEORETIC VOID 

Hayden’s errors seem to stem from a misreading 
of present reality, but looking deeper at them, they 
reveal a lack of any real understanding of the concept 
of theory, and point up the theoretic void in the entire 
New Left. Hayden does not look at history but attempts 
to set totally new conditions based upon his own expert 
ences in the U.S. and generalized versions of “past 
struggles”-— mostly Vietnamese and Chinese. 

However, none of his schemes are original. The 
idea of self-sufficient “Liberated Zones” harks back 
to the Second International, and his “international rev- 
olution” is traditional Mao. Hayden’s ideas are the 
age old product of the “revolutionary” intellectual, who, 
because he is isolated from masses in motion and has 
no faith in the proletariat, can arrive at nothing but 
petty-bourgeolse ideology disguised as “revolutionary” 
thought, which in fact,, is turned into its opposite — 
Stalinism, Maoism, elitist “youth culture.” 

Since Hayden does not accept the idea of class 
struggle as applied to America today, and in fact -sees 
“the sons and daughters of the rulers ... on the bar- 
ricades,” he finds it possible to believe that revolu- 
tionary change will originate in the Berkeleys and Madi- 
sons if they “resist outside authority while making 
constant attempts at self-government.” Only workers, 
because of their placement at the point of production, 
can lead the forces of revolution. As evidenced by the 
growing number of wildcats and other worker revolts, 
U.S. workers are on the move, even, in toe L.A. team- 
ster strike, on the move with students. To isolate young 
radicals from this source of power and theory is just 
suicidal. * 

Revolutionary intellectuals must listen to what the 
working class is doing and thinking and develop a 
philosophy Which sees masses as reason, as subject, 
not merely as muscle. 

In. a time when, as he himself says, “total revolu- 
tion is on toe agenda,” Tom Hayden falls far short 
of what is needed. 
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they moved away from that principle when it came to 
the establishment of a totally new form of society: the 
Paijs Commune. He then moved away from the skilled 
workers to the unskilled, from the institutionalized work- 
ers to the unorganized, from what Lenin called the 
“aristocracy of labour” to what Marx called “deeper 
and lower into the masses” to find the true revolution- 
ary core who would stand, not just for reforms, but for 
revolution. 

What has happened since the end of the 1950’s when 
Great Britain embarked on its imperialist adventure 
in Suez, and Russia (with the help of China) on its 
destruction of the Hungarian Revolution, is the defeatism 
that always follows lost revolutions. Instead of looking 
down upon the “immigrants”, the British, thq Ameri- 
can, and the East European, ought to hail the birth 
of the new Third World, especially the African. Revolu- 
tions. We should hail them for once again showing us 
the power of the ideas of freedom, and that the will to 
freedom, even when unarmed and facing the mightiest 
empires, can win. 

The struggle for the minds of men is still the 
mightiest weapon of all. And now that the French pro- 
letariat and the French students have shown that these 
forces of freedom have not been destroyed in tech- 
nologically advanced lands, it is all the more quintessen- 
tial that the British proletariat rise up to its full height 
atod, as their ancestors showed the way to the first 
Working Men’s International, so they should now pave 
a new road of world solidarity between themselves and 
all the “immigrants” of the world. The first step in that 
direction is the recognition of the fact that many of them 
have been repeating the reactionary ideas of their own 
exploiters. 

Comradely yours, 

Raya. 


Black-red view: leaders 

, By JOHN ALAN 

Several weeks ago, a play called “Wine in the 
Wilderness” was presented by the National Edu- 
cational Television network as part of their 
series, “On. Being Black.” This play dealt with 
the conflict of values between a working class 
black woman from the ghetto and her new boy 
friend, a college educated artist. The woman, 
called Tommy — named by her father Tomorrow 
Marie — is played by Miss Abbey Lincoln. 

Befriended by an elderly wino who finds her on 
the street just after a ghetto riot has burned her apart- 
ment, she is brought to the flat of a black artist, who 
also befriends her, as do his guests, a young black in- 
tellectual and his very with-it girl friend. Miss Lincoln 
is experienced in ghetto survival and expresses her dis- 
gust and bitterness at what “the brothers” have done 
to h$r apartment and few possessions; her new found 
friends are very hip to “black consciousness” and black 
history. 

SHE NEVER BELONGED 

Amid the obvious bohemian surroundings, plaster 
walls being scraped to expose the brick, symbols of 
black consciousness with posters of John Brown, Fred- 
erick Douglass, African sculpture, Miss Lincoln is 
pompously told about black history, admonished not to 
use the word “Nigger” as degrading, urged to change 
her hairstyle to “natural,” convinced to become more 
“feminine” and drop the “matriarchal stance which 
white America has imposed on black women.” 

“Tommy” accepts all the changes suggested with 
good, humor and grace. Overjoyed with her ghetto 
language and habits the artist falls in love with her. 
When he wants to paint her, however, he patronizingly 
insists it must be with her original outfit and carry- 
ing a brown paper sack, as when she arrived. She 
protests that she has better clothing in the eleaners, 
that those things were a mess, but he wants her “just 
as she is”! 

To make a long play short, Miss Lincoln discovers 
through a humiliating experience with her lover that 
she never belonged, that to him and his friends she 
was really an oddity, a freak. With passionate de- 
nouncement she calls them a bunch of “Niggers” who 
refer to each other and her as sister or brother, but 
never say MY sister. To this accusation the intellectual 
replies: “The word ‘sister’ is a general term like the 
word masses.” 

LEADERS AND LED 

In the microcosm of this play one of the central 
problems of our age is revealed— the conflict between 
the leaders and the led. It is a universal conflict. 
Never before in history have workers, blacks and stu- 
dents been so acutely aware of the deep chasms that 
exist between them and their “natural” leaders. 

In the Mack community this chasm between Mack 
leadersMp and ghetto dwellers extends all the way, 
from JjmNAACP to the Black Panthers. If there is 

outfight criticism and suspicion toward Mack “lead- 
ership,” there is generalized apathy. 


Black student insists 


Class, notrace, only basis for Arab-African unity 


East Lansing, Mich. — “African Freedom Days 
and the Palestinian Revolution” were the themes 
of a symposium held in East Lansing May 23-24 
that brought together the Organization of Arab 
Students in the United States and Canada (OAS) 
and the Pan-African Student Organization in the 
Americas (PASOA). Along with OAS and PASOA 
were invited members of the Black Liberation 
Front chapter (BLF) on campus. 

At the beginning, the discussion started at the old 
“Zionism” base. In a speech by a black student en- 
titled: “Liberation Struggle in the African Diaspora,” 
a crisp connection of Africa and black Americans was 
made. The diaspora concept was originally an expres- 
sion alluding to the worldwide exile of the Jews after 
the fall of the old Jewish state. 

Here it is applied to people of African descent, 
bringing Arab Africa, Subsahara Africa and Afro- 
America together. “How” this is to come about was 
not given in concrete terms but only hinted at in gen- 
eralized cliches such as: aiding the revolution and help- 
ing the brothers and sisters fight neocolonialism. 
Here the Pan-African idea of solidarity based on color 
or lifestyle substituted for the sweat and labor of 
class solidarity and struggles. 

Nothing could be further from the truth than to 
declare that anti-Semitism add color solidarity “auto- 
matically” puts Africa in the Arab camp. On the con- 
trary Africans for the most part, are not against Jews 
or Israel per se, but against the expansionist policies 
of the Israeli government. 

REAL GAP IN THEORY 

The remainder of the discussion was given over 
to a Pan-African-Arab forum. But a real gap in theory 
began to come through here. The symposium, supposed- 


vs. black masses 

It is the same old political game. The Urban 
League, without shame, attempts to ingratiate itself 
within the racist Republican wing of capitalism; the 
NAACP within the - liberal Democratic wing; and the 
Panthers have a fantastic political existence which con- 
stantly moves away from the ghetto base, depending 
nationally upon the old Stalinist left for defense and 
ideology, and internationally embracing Maoism. 

SOLUTION IS HERE 

David Hilliard, of the Panthers, called a press 
conference to inform the world that Eldridge and Kath- 
leen Cleaver and the deputy minister of information 
for the Black Panther Party had gone to Pyongyang, 
the North Korean capital, to confer with North Korean 
leaders on the expansion of the American anti-war 
movement. What Mr. Cleaver and his friends are in- 
dicating is the bankruptcy of their own program to 
fight racism in the U S. A., as well as their general 
lack of support among black ghetto dwellers and 
workers. 

When you can do nothing at home, you must, of 
course, get busy solving “international” problems . . . 
just as Stokely Carmichael has “discovered” that the 
solution to the racism in the U.S.A. is Pan Africanism 
and the return of Kwame Nkrumah to power in Ghana, 
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ly based on the mass freedom struggles, did not tackle 
theoretical issues such as the relationship of black 
Africa to South Africa or the real link between Pales- 
tine and Africa. Instead it concentrated its criticism 
and energy on white academia in African research. But 
the struggle for freedom is not just an academic mat- 
ter, it is a matter of life and death. Arab socialism 
was scarcely mentioned and its link to Africa never 
explained. 

One of the best comments made, was that made 
by an Arab student who said: “we must learn to set 
up a program; if we only keep talking ... but don’t 
know how to change the system, it will take longer.” 

After this plea for a new unity of philosophy and 
revolution, the conference was soon adjourned, amid 
salutations to Mao, Castro, and Nkrumah. At the least, 
the conference was disappointing; it should have 
started where it broke off. 

PAN-AFRICANISM AND CLASS 

In transcending geographic and cultural differ- 
ences without a mass foundation, the idealistic Pan- 
African dream deludes itself into thinking that it can 
be done and thus falls into the trap set for it by Russia^ 
China and Kuwait. To the extent that this type of Pang 
Africanism ignores race, class and cultural differences 
and expects a non-white state-capitalist country to be 
more virtuous than a white one, it is not only preach*, 
ing racial chauvinism but putting one’s foot where one’s 
mouth is. They are so busy rapping about Castro’s and 
Nkrumah’s tactics that they overlook the revolutionary 
oppositions going on in those countries. 

Moreover, the U.S. and Israel are named as the 
neocolonial powers, whereas Russia and a country like 
Saudi Arabia which trades in slaves, are in the camp 
comprising the “good guys.” No notions could be more 
intellectually suicidal and confused. First of all, the 
Zionism idea has become the umbrella under which is 
hidden anti-Semitism. Secondly and more importantly, 
is that the struggle for freedom is not going to be won 
by “moving,” but by staying in one’s own backyard. 

This struggle for freedom has not been fought as 
totally and as passionately as the black man has fought 
for it. That is why the Arab nations have found them- 
selves as a pawn between two super-powers — the U.S. 
and Russia— instead of unfolding a new bdnner of libera- 
tion for the whole of humanity. 
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By Eugene Walker 


WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


Farm workers' victory and 'factories in the fields' 


Two events — a television documentary on farm- 
workers, and the signing of union contracts by 
grape growers in California — speak to the plight 
and power of the farmworker. 

The television show, made ten years after 
Edward R. Murrow’s famous “Harvest of Shame” 
documentary, showed that despite ten years worth 
of assurances that something would be done by the 
government, almost nothing has occurred. 

The farm workers must shift for themselves in 
education, in health, in all the economic, political 
and social benefits which America is supposed to 
provide. The federal government, while talking a 
great deal and holding hearings on starvation, on 
the health of farm workers, on their living condi- 
tions, has in fact done little to change their condi- 
tions of life. 

25 rears after Hiroshima 

History will never absolve American imperial- 
ism for the wanton, inhuman atomic destruction 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki on Aug. 6 and Aug. 9, 
1945. Neither will it forget the degeneracy of 
international communism as the bombs fell, when 
the Communist Party press throughout the world 
hailed the news: “We do not share the sense of 
terror which has been expressed in certain press 
comments because we bear in mind the concrete 
use which was made of he fearful engine of 
destruction.” (L’Unita, Italy, Aug. 10, 1945). 

Today, 25 years later, two nuclear giants, state- 
capitalist Russia and private capitalist U.S., hold 
the sword of Damocles over humanity’s head while 
Mao’s China hurries to join them, having branded 
all who fear nuclear war as cowards and “revi- 
sionists.” 

The drive of these three powers toward world 
control has turned every area of this earth into 
a potential fuse, ready to set off the world nuclear 
holocaust. 

The madmen must be stopped. The anti-war 
struggles must be made inseparable from those 
aimed at eradicating that which is at the root of 
all wars: class society. 


In contrast to the fight of the growers to pre- 
serve the old ways and the inaction on the part of 
the Federal government, there is a movement to 
change the conditions of the farm laborers. It has 
not come from the government or for that manner 
from the established unions. Rather, it has begun 
by the workers themselves. 

While the labor leadership of a number of 
unions with big treasuries has often talked about 
organizing the unorganized and even made a 
feeble atempt or two, it was a new creation, the 
United Farmworkers Organizing Committee 
(UFWOC) headed by Cesar Chavez which did what 
the established unions would not or could not do. 
UFWOC did it because they regarded a labor 
struggle in its full meaning — a human rights move- 
ment. 

Many of the New Left and the old Left have 
not paid sufficient attention to what has been 


occurring in the fields. A number of theories have 
been spun about the death of the working class as 
a revolutionary force in America. But what about 
the question of “factories in the fields” which the 
left has spoken about in the past but never seri- 
ously acted upon? Many of the new left would dis- 
miss the farm workers’ 'straggle as a Civil Rights 
thing which “we were finished with five years ago.” 
But it is precisely this combination of civil rights, 
human rights, the colors black and brown, and labor 
which give a totally new dimension to the fight 
either as labor struggle or civil rights movement. 
Instead of dismissing the working class as either 
non-revolutionary, or in need of a revolutionary 
elite, it is necessary to constantly go lower and 
deeper into the working class to find the most 
revolutionary elements. The unorganized' farm work- 
ers who are both workers and minorities in America 
are certainly such a layer. 


Czechoslovak purge hits unkm movement 


(We have just received the letter below from. 
Prague.) 

Prague, Czechoslovakia — What can be ob- 
served here are furious attempts at annihilating any 
spark of opposition which could appear, especially 
within the party itself. The purge waves have now 
embraced the trade union movement — that is being 
brought back under the iron fist of its apparatus and 
that of the party again. 

The spontaneity with which trade unionists tried 
to redress the wrongs of the fifties during the short 
spring of 1968 is being stamped out. Other issues 
than those of wages and labor conditions are being 
stressed, e.g. socialist emulation, which is nothing 
else but a greater exploitation made “voluntary.” 

A process similar to that of the trade unions is 
carried out in the non-Communist parties’ members 
of the National Front. What is demanded is a total, 
unconditional following of the CP directives. Taken 
all in all, the revolutionary working class movement 
has been driven underground and is without signifi- 
cance at the moment. 

However, there is at least one point which should 


not be underestimated: the seeds of the sudden wave 
of freedom that sprung up in 1968 will certainly not 
be forgotten for years, and they may bear fruit in 
the future. 

There are some appeals circulating clandestinely 
for staging a quiet protest on Aug. 21, the second 
anniversary of the occupation, but it cannot be ex- 
pected that much will happen. The police and mili- 
tary have been strengthened heavily, and the police, 
especially, are ready to strike hard. 

However, the ruling group is anxious to persuade 
the masses by pounding at them daily with every 
means of communication available that not only are 
their conditions getting better, but that the approach 
of the leaders is the only way possible. They may 
partially succeeed, as the information people can 
obtain is very scarce, indeed. 

It is only if you dig up official statistics that you 
discover that the improvement in the economic situa- 
tion — on which the ruling group stakes so much — is 
only temporary. The roots of the economic disequili- 
brium persist. 


Report from North Ireland: oppression breeds revolution 


(Continued from Page 1) 

usually made, “There is no Christianity in it.” It is 
certainly unusual to read the obscenities on the wall put 
there by advocates of a particular interpretation of 
Christian principles. 

PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACY 

I met members of the People’s Democracy on two 
occasions. Yesterday I saw four young people selling 
their paper on Royal Avenue, and what is more, the 
people were buying it up. I attended one of their internal 
meetings and was impressed with the way they made 
decisions on activities. (See below for excerpts from 
the July 24 issue of Free Citizen, paper of the Peoples 
Democracy.) 

In Derry I was taken around and shown where the 
flagstones were torn up to make missiles in August of 
last year. A number of young people were preparing to 
duplicate material for distribution. 

The material included statements from several boys 
who belonged to the Fianna Eiriinn boy scouts, whose 


group had been raided on July 20 by the R.U.C. (Royal 
Ulster Constabulary). 

Ranging in age from 12 to 17 years, the boys had 
been sleeping in a Glenullin hall, where they had gone 
from Derry for the weekend, to recruit new members. 
At 5 a.m. police entered the window, while two lorrys 
of British Military surrounded the hall. The boys were 
thrown off the stage four feet to the floor below, beaten 
and kicked while being interrogated, driven to a police 
station for more interrogation, and finally returned to 
their hall, which bad been badly damaged. Statements 
of the boys, whose only crime was that they were 
Catholic, were being mimeographed for circulation while 
I was there. 

They were anticipating another march of the Appren- 
tice Boys on Aug. 12. While I was on my train back to 
Belfast a ban was placed on all demonstrations, some 
months ahead. The government denies that there was 
pressure from Westminster, but no-one believes them. 
The Apprentice Boys are up in arms and are talking 
about expelling members of the Government from the 
Orange Order. 




North Ireland s 'Criminal Justice Act' 



Two days after the shooting in East Belfast at the 
end of June the Stormont government brought in a 
new Bill — the Criminal Justice (Temporary Provi- 
sions) Act. It rushed through Parliament in a single 
day and became law on July I. 

The effect of this Act is to impose compulsory 
jail sentences for certain offenses. There are com- 
pulsory 6-month sentences for disorderly behavior, 
taking part in a riot or unlawful assembly, sitting 
down on the road or in a public building, and taking 
part in a banned demonstration. There is an auto- 
matic 12 month sentence for making, having or 
using petrol bombs. And increased penalties for fire- 
arms and explosives charges. The new penalties will 
apply until the government decides the present 
“state of emergency” is over. The Special Powers 
Act was first introduced as a temporary measure, as 
well, and it has lasted 48 years. 

Under the act judges can’t fine people or give 
suspended sentences. They must jail defendants for 


at least 6 months. The Act applies even to offenses 
that have, nothing to do with politics of riots. . . . 
Disorderly behavior is what the R.U.C. charge people 
with when they can’t think of anything else. If the 
police want someone out of the way all they have to 
do is swear they saw him shouting and waving his 
arms and he gets 6 months automatically. 

Meanwhile Stormont have announced the build- 
ing of a new jail to take overflow from Crumlin and 
Armagh prisons ... 

The Opposition MP’s at Stormont let the Bill pass 
without any serious opposition. But the struggle is 
not over. A vigorous campaign of protest, here and 
in England, could force Stormont to declare the 
Emergency over. If we don’t act fast, it will soon be 
impossible to act at all. 

* * * 

Reprinted from Free Citizen, July 24, 1970, News- 
paper of the People’s Democracy, 88 Ladybrook 
Park, Belfast, Ireland. 


Yesterday, two canisters of C.S. nausea gas were 
thrown from the gallery of the House of Commons. Some 
people in Derry are claiming credit for this. A message 
says “The present from the Bogside, which was delivered 
to the British Parliament will help MPs unable to visit 
Northern Ireland to appreciate the atmosphere in this 
part of the world.” They go on to say that the British 
Army, a month ago, scattered over 1,000 grenades and 
canisters “into Catholic and Protestant working class 
areas of Belfast and Derry.” 

WORKERS— CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 

The religious split is fomented with the aim of divert- 
ing attention away from the serious poverty problem. 
There was a march in Derry this Spring led by the 
Unemployed Action Committee from the Labour Ex- 
change to Guildhall Square. The unemployed had signed 
a petition demanding the Westminster and Unionist Gov- 
ernments implement a program of state-sponsored in- 
dustries. 

Their leaflet said: “The present system condemns 
over 18 percent of us to a life of misery. Politics have 
always been conducted along sectarian lines keeping 
the Protestant and Catholic working-class divided and 
allowing capitalists to hold on to positions of power 
and wealth. We ask workers and unemployed to forget 
their religious differences and unite to fight for a better 
future. Equal pay for women now. Give teachers their 
rise now! State-sponsored industries! A modern well- 
equipped harbour! A motorway linking Derry and 
Belfast!” j 

The Government of Northern Ireland has got away 
with the criminal neglect of the people for many years. 
They, not Bernadette Devlin, should be in Armagh 
Prison. The gang at Westminster swept the problem 
under the carpet for 50 years. The resistance of the 
people has made that impossible from now on. 

NEW INTEREST IN MARXISM 

I have had many discussions with active people 
here. There is new interest in Marxism. Bernadette has 
called for a Socialist Ireland. One thing is clear — the 
constitution of the Republic must also be opposed. Our 
emphasis ;is on the workers and not the professional 
politicians i of the South. 

Partition, buried for a long time, is forced to the 
forefront as is the withdrawal of British troops. The 
demand fojr the release of Bernadette is growing rapidly. 
We are really just entering the battle. 
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Auto firms 
attempt steal 
of workmen's 
compensation 


There is plenty of discussion among workers con- 
cerning the U.A.W. strike against General Motors. Some 
of the talk is about the company’s attitude toward their 


employees, about rich people’s attitude toward working 


people and toward the poor. 

One worker had some figures which show how much 
we have lost in actual wages according to the cost of 
living mdex that is put out quarterly by the U.S. gov- 
ernment. If the companies would agree to pay the 
U.A.W. workers for what we have lost since our last 
contract was signed, we would be paid at least sixty 
cents an hour more. This, he said, would bring us even. 

He said that this is an unfair world towards workers 
and the poor. This is an unfair government. These 
companies can raise the price of their products, their 
commodities, any time they wish and no one can stop 
them. When workers ask for a few pennies raise, it 
becomes a National Crime. 


SPEED-UP DOUBLED, WAGES STAY SAME 

An older Worker began saying that this system is 
based on exploitation of the working people and the 
poor — extracting the maximum from them and payin' 
them the minimum. That is why we have been sped-up 
beyond human speed. If every worker’s production 
standards are doubled in the three year existence of 
a contract, your wages will not increase one dime. 

But even if you are not speeded up, but are work- 
ing at a normal speed, you still don’t get what’s coming 
to you. The worker pointed out that, despite the large 
amount of our wages that goes into fringe benefits, most 
workers never get to see that money. Take the money 
r that goes into the company-kitty for workmen’s com- 
pensation. If a worker retire* in good Health, or never 
was On the disabled list, he never gets a dime of that 
money back. Only a few workers have gotten some of 
their benefits after retiring. 

But first they have to prove that they were in a 
hospital or under a doctor’s care while working for the 
company and that their disability was caused by working 
in the plant. But to prove this you have to get a doctor’s 
statement and then hire a lawyer. And the lawyer gets 
one third of whatever the company is willing to pay 
the worker. Yet it is the workers’ money that is paying 
for this in the first place, why should he have to pay 
out nearly half of it to lawyers and doctors? 


FOUNDRY POISONS WORKERS’ LUNGS 

This worker said he is planning to retire soon, and 
he went to one of the UAW lawyers to discuss this. 
(Continued on Page 2) 




Detroit auto workers picket GM Building on eve of strike. 
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by Andy Phillips 

“Until midnight on Monday, GM was the most 
powerful company in the world; after midnight, 
it was nothing.” These words from a General Mo- 
tors auto worker after the United Auto Workers 
union struck GM at midnight on Monday, Sept. 
14, summed up what every auto worker knows: 
nobody — not even the largest and most powerful 
corporation in the world — can do a thing unless 
the workers are working. 

The worker, a rank-and-filer at the Fleetwood Cadil- 


lac plant in Detroit, continued, “Most of the workers 
expect this to be a long strike. You could tell from the 
way the company was acting in the shop that they were 
encouraging the strike. In the 16 or 17 days we were 
back after the changeover, we had three times as much 
work on us as before. They always do this at model 
changeover time, but then they back off a little because 
even they know the workers can’t keep up the pace. 
But not this time. They just kept pouring it on. Out of 
maybe 5,000 workers in the plant, there must be 4,000 
grievances over work standards. And we all know they 
weren’t trying to settle anything before the strike.” 
MAIN CONTRACT ISSUES 


EDITORIAL 

UIDDLCCAST CAULDRON [XPL00CS 


The bloody civil war in Jordan has left thousands 
upon thousands of dead and wounded, in the streets of 
the cities where buildings lie in rubble, and in the miser- 
able refugee camps where the pitiful tents and tin huts — 
and the refugees within — have been ripped to shreds 
with mortar fire. Like vultures waiting for the last gasp 
of life, the big powers — the U.S. most of all, and the 
little powers — Syria and Iraq as well as Israel, watch, 
waiting for their chance to carve up Jordan. In their 
midst stand the guerrillas, united and disunited, Arab 
“nationalist” and Maoist “internationalist”. 

Whether the vultures plan to intervene “to save” 
King Hussein, or to destroy him, their aims are imperial- 
ist. As American Revolutionaries, we oppose, most of all, 
any intervention by the U.S. Its aim is the same 
as Russia’s: world mastery. Whether Its interests are 
“just” oil or whether they are strategic, American im- 
perialism must keep out of the Middle East. 

We stood on the brink of World War III, which 
could mean the end of civilization altogether. It is not 
enough to stop at making clear what we are against, to 
stand opposed to imperialist war, no matter who is the 
“aggressor.” It is not even enough to hold high the 
banner of the totally new society, based on human 
foundations, that we are for. It becomes of the essence 
to separate ourselves from those who also claim to be for 
a new society, but think that a social revolution can be 
achieved through terrorism. 

TERRORISM IS NOT REVOLUTION 

The terrorists who held over 300 men, women and 
children captive on the Jordanian desert for six days; 


blew to smithereens $50 million worth of jet aircraft; 
and then held in peril of their lives 55 of the hostages — 
most of them Jews, may think that they have exposed the 
“impotence” of the most powerful nation on earth against 
their relatively few guns and grenades. In truth, all that 
they have exposed is that their hijacking terrorism is as 
far from being revolutionary as their so-called “Marxist” 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine is from 
being Marxist. 

Destruction of the kind the bomb-throwers glorify 
is the type of destruction that leaves all relationships 
exactly fhe some — if not worse— when the dust and smoke 
have cleared. A few “symbols” of wealth and advanced 
technology may have been reduced to rubble; but not a 
single big power has been seriously affected. The “sys- 
tem” remains untouched. More important, the terrorists 
have shown such total disregard for human life, that 
their actions cannot possibly serve as a focal point for a 
new social order. 

Despite all the emphasis on how “well” the com- 
mandos treated their captives, the stench of a naked 
anti-Semitism hung over the hijackings, as foul as it 
has ever been. The concentration camp atmosphere 
hovered over everyone as guerrillas separated Jews from 
non-Jews, and searched among the passengers for Jewish- 
sounding names from any country, not only Israel. One 
can hardly blame Jews, who still remember Auschwitz, 
from believing that the Arab threat of extermination, 
if they are given the chance, is as real as was Hitler’s. 

In the face of the hew outburst of anti-Semitism, 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Contract negotiations between the UAW and the Big 
3 — GM, Ford and Chrysler — started on July 14; they 
ground to a halt when GM, selected as the strike target 
on Sept. 13 by new UAW President Leonard Woodcock, 
refused to agree to union demands: 

• “30-and-out” — retirement after 30 years of work, 
regardless of age, with a $500 monthly pension. 

• wage increases — 61.5c hourly raise the first year; 
raises the next two years to be determined by 

• cost-of-living — removal of ceiling set in last con- 
tract and under which workers lost 26c an hour 
in wages. 

The latter amount was to be made available to auto 
workers under the last contract, but GM insists on in- 
cluding this amount in the new wage negotiations. In 
effect, GM wants to double the penalty on the rank- 
and-file workers. Not only has it cheated the workers 
in the past three years to the tune of about $1,000 a 
year, now GM wants to include this amount in its “new” 
wage offer of 38c an hour. 

WON’T EVEN CATCH UP 

In short, GM is offering the workers a raise of 12c 
an hour. This would not even keep the workers up with 
the inflation increases of over 7 percent in the past 
three years, let alone get ahead. 

These are hard economic issues made harder by the 
failure of the Nixon administration to do anything about 
the spiraling inflation which has thrown the living 
standards of workers into a worse condition than they 
were three years ago. 

There are other hard facts. Among them is that the 
UAW has a $120 million strike fund, but this will not 
last longer than six or seven weeks when it pays out 
$30 a week for a single worker, $35 for a married worker 
and $40 for a family — and there are nearly 400,000 GM 
workers out on strike. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Strikes, layoffs hit Britain 

Glasgow, Scotland — Redundancies (British 
term for “layoffs”) are the main feature of af- 
fairs in Glasgow and the surrounding districts. 
About 2,000 workers from six establishments are 
being paid off this week. This is apart from dis- 
missals because of strikes in the motor car in- 
dustry. 

On top of these redundancies, the “experts” are 
predicting a serious depression. In fact, the number of 
unemployed in Britain is on the increase. Some 660,000 
are now unemployed and the new redundancies are not 
included in this figure. 

The textile industry of Lancashire is badly affected. 
The workers at a factory in Clydebank, 10 miles from 
Glasgow, are on strike against redundancy. The Clyde- 
side shipyard workers are threatening strike action on 


As others see us 

Women's liberation and the left: two views 



The following book review 
is reprinted from YOUTH 
and NATION, June 1970. 

Problems of Women’s Liberation: A 
Marxist Approach, by Evelyn Reed, Merit 
Publishers (1969). • 

Notes on Women’s Liberation: We 
Speak in Many Voices, a collection of 
essays from “News and Letters” (1970). 


At its inception, the Woman’s Liberation 
movement, perhaps wary of the factionalism that 
was splintering the New Left, was reluctant to 
prescribe one political ideology. However, the 
need for some kind of coherent theoretical basis 


artists, historians and transmitters of social and cul- 
tural heritage.” Asserting that it was the clan system 
which imposed on women the status of being the inferior 
sex she then insists “Only through class struggle will 
this problem of the great majority of women be solved.” 

Far more interesting for insights into the dynamics 
of the Women’s Liberation movement today is Notes on 
Women’s Liberation. Using much the same technique as 
the movement’s consciousness raising sessions. Notes 
consists of a large number of personal testimonials 
interspersed with ideological-oriented articles. While a 
few have made the leap from a comprehension of individ- 
ual identity as a woman to placing this experience into 
a political context, others are still groping in that diree- 


the same issue. 

In the industrial field, two car factories are faced 
with the threat of strike action for payment of full 
wages for men laid off as the result of strikes else- 
where. I understand this has happened in several places 
in America, but the demand is new here. It seems to 
me to be of vital importance. 

The workers at Linwood, a motor car factory near 
Glasgow, have walked out on strike because of a speed- 
up in the conveyor belt. 

In past weeks the principle of solidarity has been 
coming to life again. We had the dockers on the con- 
tinent giving support to the British dockers. Now we 
have British dockers supporting the glass workers who 
broke away from the National Union of General and 


Municipal workers as a result of the betrayal of the 
workers during their strike. They tried to form their 
own union but the employers refused to recognize it. 

— Harry McShane 



(Continued from page I) 


The lawyer told him that until they changed the con- 


tract some ten years ago, no worker had anything com- 
ing after retirement except his retirement wages. 

He told the worker the way these benefits got 


started. It began in a small foundry plant which had 
some 200 or 300 workers. The management of the foun- 
dry went to the local union and said that they were 
closing down, going out of business. This stunned the 
local union officers. 


Several months later the company came to the local 
union again and said that they were opening up a new 
foundry and they would hire as many of their former 
workers as they could, but only if the union would not 
insist on hiring by seniority. Rather than put everyone 
out of work, the union finally agreed. 

As soon as the union agreed to this, the company 
laid-off the ten oldest workers, with the most seniority 
in the foundry. After some six months of drawing com- 
pensation, these older workers got jobs at the welfare 


in order to develop a program for major social 
change soon became apparent. The result was a 
number of pamphlets, leaflets, and assorted pub- 
lications. Two of these are Evelyn Reed’s pam- 
phlet Problems of Women’s Liberation: A Marx- 
ist Approach and Notes on Women’s Liberation: 
We Speak in Many Voices which is issued by 
“News and Letters.” 

Miss Reed’s work is a collection of four of her own 
essays written over a period of fifteen years from 1954 
to 1969. Notes is a mimeographed collection of short 
statements written predominantly by working class 
women and students. Although both recognize that the 
problem being faced revolves around the oppression of 
women in society, the context into which they place 
this struggle and the approach they have towards the 
problem is exceedingly different, paralleling the split 
which now is being felt in many chapters of Women’s 
Liberation. 

It would seem that the basic point of contention is 
the question of the proper relationship between Women’s 
Liberation and the Left. On one side are those like 
Miss Reed who believe that “The writings of the founders 
of scientific socialism, Marx and Engels, and of their 
disciples . . . taught that the oppression and degrada- 
tion inflicted on women today could not be separated 
from the exploitation of the working masses by the 
capitalist profiteers. Therefore women could secure full 
control over their lives and reshape their destinies 
only as an integral force in the world’s socialist revolu- 
tion.” 

Others, as is stated in the Introductory Note to the 
“News and Letters” publication declare “We will no 
longer sit back and Wait patiently for ‘the revolution’ to 
free us; we know that a truly human society will never 
come about unless we begin to fight for our freedom 
now. Only in fighting for our own freedom, in building 
and developing our movement, in working out our own 
theory, can we insure that revolution, when it comes, 
will bring a total transformation of all human relations.” 


tion. 

A young Mexican American writes “The Women’s 
Liberation movement has changed my thinking about a 
lot of tilings. I never thought about the freedom of women 
as a mass thing before. I thought that I could escape 
the oppression myself ... I saw what happened to my 
Ma. I saw the kind of hell she had to live with and told 
myself that it wasn’t going to happen to me. Now that 
I’ve recognized that this kind of thing happens to all 
women . . . and that women are beginning to organize 
against their oppression ... I feel much stronger myself. 
I feel more determined to fight for myself.” 

Bonnie McF., a white student writes: “To recognize 
that a truly self-conscious, independent woman’s move- 
ment may, in this period, be a necessity for a truly 
human society after revolution, may be crucial to the 
revolution.” Although a divergence of views is repre- 
sented, the majority of these women view this struggle 
as one which has the potential of cutting across class 
lines..;)."! ■ 

This, then, is the point at which the Woman’s 
Liberation Movement appears to stand today. The 
ideology is only now beginning to take shape. Certainly 
more publications along the lines of Notes on Women’s 
Liberation with its stress on the interchange ’of ideas 
would seem to be a positive way for such development 
to continue. 

— Phyllis Gottlieb 
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New attack on Panthers 


department. They missed some days work because they 
were sick. The welfare department sent them to a doctor. 
The examination showed that they all had lung trouble, 
and they had it for years from working in dust. 

OFFICE FLOODED WITH CLAIMS 

After telling the doctor where they had previously 
worked, the doctor told them they should go back and 
take it up with their union. They did, and the case came 
to this lawyer. He said management knew about their 
condition because they had been sending those workers 
to the company hospital and to company doctors. This 
was the real reason they wanted the union to agree to 
disregard their hiring policies so far as seniority was 
concerned. 

The union sued the company for workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits for these workers and won. This was 
the first case, although it was the only one for a while. 

The lawyer said that the following week their offices 
were lined up with retired workers reporting their dis- 
abilities. He filed claims and got money for most of 
them. The companies are yelling against it now, and 
he doesn’t know whether or not the UAW will give this 
up in the coming contract. If they do, there is nothing 
he can do to continue helping workers get money that 
is theirs. 

He told this worker to come back to his office, if 
the union doesn’t give it up, and he will file a complaint 
because they all know that any worker who has spent 
10 to 15 years inhaling -dust and smoke in a plant or 
foundry has something automatically wrong with his 
lungs. 

A young worker said: “Man, I just began to under- 
stand why the union and the working people hated these 
companies so much in the early days of the CIO.” 


The ideological development is, thus, along two separate 
planes. 

Evelyn Reed, consequently, is very concerned with 
subjecting the women’s liberation movement to a Marxist 
analysis, drawing heavily on Engel’s Origin of the 
Family, an anthropologically oriented study not cur- 
rently accepted by many schools of anthropology as an 
accurate interpretation of the development of society. 
Positing that society originally was matriarchal, Miss 
Reed then credits women with being “the first workers 
and farmers; the first scientists, doctors, architects, 
engineers; the first teachers and educators, nurses, 

Women workers' sweatshop 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The job I am working is 
really something. It pays $1.65 per hour with no 
raise for six months. And then the raise is five 
cents. All the workers are women. I am called an 
injection molding operator.. A machine melts 
plastic and molds it to a die. The machine opens 
up and the operator takes it out. 

You have to keep up with a machine which is going 
pretty fast. Between working real fast and the heat 
from the machines, it is pretty hot. There are fans which 
make it bearable. There are about 16 machines, and 
the shop goes 24 hours, three full shifts. They never 
stop except on weekends or when they break down. 

At the machine you have to stand. But even if you 
are not at a machine you have to stand, though they 
would get more work if you could sit. 

What I do not understand is some of the older 


By Ethel Dunbar 

Some years ago, when the Black Panthers first 
began to have confrontations with the police in Califor- 
nia,. they said they were being attacked because the U.S. 
government wanted to destroy their organization and all 
“black' people that spoke out against racism.” This was 
somewhat hard for me to understand then. I can remem- 
ber when this same action was carried out against the 
Black Muslims before the Panthers came into being. Now ' 
I feel sure the Panthers were correct. 

MITCHELL THREATENS BLACKS 

The federal government hopes to destroy them, and- 
all blacks opposed to any of Nixon and Agnew’s policies. 1 
I was listening to the national news several days ago. 
Attorney General Mitchell stated: “This country is going 
so far to the right that the American people won’t rec- 
ognize it.” 

That was frightening to me. And then I have seen 
on TV the latest attacks on the Black Panther offices in 
Philadelphia'. Pa.. New Orleans, La., and Toledo, Ohio. 
In all my life, I have never read of the police force in 
any city doing this to the KKK or any other racist right- 
wing organization, and they have committed more mur- 
ders and crimes against blacks than all other hate organi- 
zations put together. After the KKK murdered Mrs. 
Liuzzo in Alabama, they paraded all over this country, 
boasting of it. Their offices were never shot up by the 
police. 

ATTACKS ON BLACK PANTHERS 

Today, if a policeman is killed by a black, that city 
arms all of its police to go directly to the Black Panther 
headquarters and destroy it — every person in it. In Phila- 
delphia, of the five or six persons accused of killing a 
policeman, none of them was a member of the Black 
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women workers. They do not want their machines to 
break down. Two women go so far as not letting you 
relieve them for a break or lunch if they think you 
are not good or fast enough. They would rather wait 
for someone else, or sometimes I think not have their 
breaks at all. 

When I went to relieve one of these women 6he 
kept saying that I should go faster. She got me so 
nervous that I couldn’t do anything. I stay away from 
her now. 

I guess with these older women, after working 
so long where everything is the machine, they sort of 
accept it. It becomes part of them. It is really sad. 
It has become their life. 

, —Young Woman Worker 

'<»**> ii miijtiiiiiiiii’i ‘ ! ' 


Panther Party. The same was reported in all the other 
places. 

If the crime is committed by some black outside the 
Panthers, why destroy the innocent, unless wh a 1 ); Mitchell 
is saying is the policy. We can all sit and listen, but as 


soon as they finish destroying the Black Panthers, it will 
be blacks as a whole that they will begin t<M destroy, 
along; j with those whites who call themselves liberals and 
are opposed to what Agnew calls “the Nixon doctrine:” 

The only reason that the government has not com- 
pletely 1 destroyed the Panthers is that after that execu- 
tion o|f two Panthers while they were asleep in Chicago, 
there I Was such a protest from black leaders and white 
liberals. But it seems they have been quite since, but the 

oppressors have noL . 

’ FlVWiT. ■!(( rr'‘fll|»lll*'MMM 
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Farm workers' massive strike wins contracts 


Salinas, Calif. — A massive strike in Califor- 
ia’s Salinas and Santa Maria Valleys has brought 
le United Farm Workers two dramatic victories 
n the heels of its triumph in the grape strike. 

The union mounted the most successful agri- 
ultural strike in history, virtually crippling the 
lulti-million dollar harvest of lettuce, celery, 
iroccoli and other highly perishable crops in 
his lush, fertile valley. 

UFWOC Dir. Cesar Chavez announced Aug. 30 
greement on what he termed “the best contract we’ve 
ver negotiated.” It was signed with Interharvest, a sub- 
idiary of the United Fruit Co. 

The union called for a national boycott of lettuce that 
toes not carry the UFWOC label. 

Interharvest is the biggest shipper of lettuce in the 
alinas Valley. It employs about 1,000 workers, most of 
irhom will be covered by the new UFWOC contract. 
ITRAWBERRY GROWERS SIGN TOO 

On Sept 1, two associations of strawberry growers 
igned recognition agreements with the UFWOC, cover- 
ng more than 2,000 workers. The two groups, Naturipe 
nd the Watsonville Strawberry Cooperative, agreed to 
mmediate negotiations with all economic benefits retro- 
ictive to the date of the recognition agreement. 

The union has called off the strike against these 
[rowers and work resumed in the fields. Officials of the 
Jnited Farm Workers Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO, 
estimated up to 10,000 field and packing house employes 
vere idled by the strike. Growers said the figure was 
ess, but conceded shipments of lettuce, a $50 million-a- 


year crop, were cut by two-thirds. 

The Interharvest contract came as other growers in 
the area were insisting on sticking to the five-year con- 
tracts quietly signed with the Teamsters on July 27 — 10 
days after the UFWOC had informed the growers of its 
majority status and demanded recognition. 

UFWOC BATTLES TEAMSTERS 

The Teamsters signed contracts with nearly 200 
growers who suddenly ended decades of successful oppo- 
sition to any kind of unionization of their field workers. 
Chavez charged that there was collusion between the 
growers and the Teamsters just to keep UFWOC out of 
the farming industry. 

After those charges were made, the Teamsters and 
UFWOC signed a peace treaty, agreeing, in essence, to 
let UFWOC organize field workers. But the treaty did 
not specifically cover those contracts that the Teamsters 
had signed with the nearly 200 growers. 

The Salinas strike seems to have pitted most of or- 
■ganized labor against the Teamsters and the bulk of the 
growers in the area. 

Recently in San Francisco, nearly 1,300 union lead- 
ers shouted their approval of a call to rally behind Cesar 
Chavez’s farm workers union. 

The UFWOC Interharvest contract is for two years, 
with wage increases averaging between 25 and 35 per- 
cent. 

In the UFWOC contract, the new minimum wage is 
$2.10 an hour — compared with $1,85 in the Teamster 
contract. And next year, the UFWOC minimum goes to 
$2.15, while the Teamster minimum would have moved 
up to $1.96 after four years. 




A G.M. worker asked this News & Letters re- 
porter to raise the question of the eight-hour day. 
First of all, the union is supposed to be for the 
eight-hour day. All auto contracts are based on 
the 40 hour week. Wage earners are supposed to 
earn enough to maintain a family on that. How- 
ever, in the world of reality, the eight-hour day 
is a fantasy. 


The reason this problem still exists is that the union 
talks out of both sides of its mouth. Because all union 
representatives, in and out of the shops, receive pay 
for overtime work; the union will not close down an 
auto plant because of unreasonable overtime. 

Working conditions are bad 1 enough to take for 
eight hours. Taking the company’s production standards 
for nine or ten hours is too much for a horse, let alone 
a human being. Yet management and the local union 
constantly try to use your past record as a wedge to 
force you to work 1 overtime hours. 


All of the talk about a good life in the auto shops 
is lip talk. No worker can forever escape overtime 
because the week before the first of the month— when 
the bills are due— most workers are willing to work 
during that weekend, to make the paycheck stretch. 
Then they try to keep away from it the rest of the 
month. 


Fleetwood 


Chrysler 


Detroit, Mich. — GM has sent out a lot of literature 
claiming it’s the union’s fault there is a strike, and 
talking about the foreign competition. But it looks to us 
like the company was encouraging the strike. 

They had a big change this year in the model, and 
some of the jobs are new, though some remained the 
same. But every job had more added to it this year. 

They have a lot of women coming down from cut- 
and-sew . . . they’re pushing the women harder than 
anyone. One of them was given a job putting in a rear- 
seat speaker. She started passing blood. She had an 
ulcer and it was aggravated by this job. They’re trying 
to make them all quit. 

They always try to push you hard after a model 
change, but then they start to let up as they see what 
they can get. This year they just kept pushing. 

The union has been talking about how great it would 
be if everybody would do different jobs instead of the 
same one all the time. But the guys say that it won’t 
make any difference if they keep the speed of the jobs 
as high. 

It’s always harder when you break into a new job. 
You’re working like hell on one job, and it’s boring, 
allright, but if you’re working like hell on three or four 
different jobs, that’s even worse. / 


Detroit, Mich. — They’ve found out the local griev- 
ances are tough to settle, and even if you have a national 
agreement, but have local issues hanging, you don’t have 
anything settled. Key plants can really hurt the com- 
pany. A lot of guys have been thinking out loud and 
wondering if there is any collusion between the union 
and the companies on the question of local agreements. 

Every year Chrysler puts out a new line. They do it 
for a good reason. Every time they bring out a new 
line there are no production standards set on it. That’s 
where they can really jump production. They get as 
much out of the worker as they can, until they have to 
back off. This is a mechanism they use for speed-up. 

And where you have a new line you usually have 
young workers who have no experience about the plant. 
A good example is the Sterling plant, where the major- 
ity are young workers and the production pace is fan- 
tastic. A young woman I know who works there says 
that by relief time everyone on the line is wringing wet 
to the waist — men and women both. 

This is one of the reasons the oldtimers are so insist- 
ent about 30-and-out. They know it’s almost impossible 
for any oldtimer to meet the production standards 
they’re putting on the young fellows. 


There is a lot of publicity and talk about all the 
absenteeism in the shops these days. Management com- 
plains about it all the time. The reason for all the 
absenteeism is all the overtime. 

The union agreed with management to put a cap 
on the cost of living— and now they want it off. Why 
can’t the UAW negotiator put a cap on overtime, and 
make management live up to it? Time and a half, and 
double-time is not the answer. The workers and the 
public pay, with interest, for making cars on overtime 
hours. 

Skilled workers work more overtime than any other 
workers in the shop. With the wages they are making 
you wonder why? They may make high wages, but they 
are still not making a “living” wage. Skilled workers are 
the only ones who can own a car and a boat, for ex- 
ample. But they never get a chance to put the boat 
in the water, with the long hours they are working. So 
they wind up in the same shape as the production work- 
ers— who can’t own the boat to begin with. 

Conn, feathers strike, 
learn solidarity hard way 

Middletown, Conn. — For the first time in 
history, the public school teachers in Middletown 
have gone out on strike. 

The strike was over an agreement that was signed 
between the teachers’ negotiating committee and the 
Board of Education last March. A new Conn, anti-labor 
aw gives city officials the right to veto such agreements, 
and the city, which at first favored the package, reneged 
on it after the school budget was defeated. On the first 
day of school, the teachers refused to work without a 
contract and voted to strike until the Board honored the 
March agreement. 

Immediately, an injunction was issued against the 
Middletown Education Association and all the striking 
teachers individually. The Sheriff delivered over 300 in- 
junctions and each teacher was threatened with a fine of 
$1,000.00 per day. The next day, they began handing out 
Contempt of Court citations— the eventual total was 100 
—when the teachers refused to obey the injunction. 

Shortly after, the teachers began to break down. On 
Friday, there was a demonstration of 80 parents and 
their children in front of City Hall supporting the teach- 
ers, urging the Board to honor the March agreement. 
However, at a meeting two teachers spoke out emotion- 
ally about how horrified they were that these parents had 
brought their children along. They accused the parents 
of “using” the children for sympathy. When it was sug- 
gested that teachers set up picket lines in front of the 
school buildings to discourage the 23 scabs, many teach- 
ers were scandalized and said this was a “union tactic.” 

It was clear that the majority of teachers were anti- 
union and considered themselves superior to the “com- 
mon laborer,” even though they had come a long way in 
both striking for the first time and defying the law. This 
elitist attitude prevented the strike from deepening and 
from reaching out to the parents and workers in the 
community. 

Eventually, through a fancy maneuver between the 
Judge, the Mayor, and the Board, the teachers were 
forced to vote to return to work. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

the New Left has chosen to either remain silent, or 
actually associate itself with a so-called “Arab Socialism” 
that has only its common anti-Semitism to cement itself 
together. To say, as Eldridge Cleaver has just done, that 
“Zionism and U.S. imperialism are the main enemies”, 
is to follow the tradition both of Mao (from whom 
Cleaver had just come) and of Stalin, past-master of 
dressing anti-Semitism in the garb of “anti-Zionism.” 
Most of all, it is the greatest diversion from the Black 
Revolution. 

To blind oneself — as the New Left seems deter- 
mined to do — to the meaning of this anti-Semitism; to 
think that the only way to fight American imperialism is 
to approve of the “Arab cause,” even when that cause is 
the extinction of Israel; to make one of the other state- 
capitalist powers, Russia or China, the equivalent of 
the “new society” — is to blind onself to the true forces 
for revolution that exist within each country. 

THE TWO WORLDS WITHIN ISRAEL 

Take Israel itself. By no accident, the Israeli gov- 
ernment has played right into the hands of the Arab 
commandos, who are as determined as Dayan-Meir 
not to allow peace to come to the Middle East. The Israeli 
government has not only procrastinated endlessly on its 
occupation of Arab lands, despite saying that it is will- 
ing to “negotiate” to ensure safe benders; it also dragged 
its feet long after Egypt finally agreed to a cease-fire; 
and rushed to leave the negotiating table as soon as 
Egypt’s moving up of missiles was revealed. In short, 
they have made it clear they don’t really want peace, 
which was already evident in the manner in which they 
fought the peace movement in their own country. 

The peace movement in Israel gained strength 
rapidly in the past year. Even many young Israeli sol- 
diers joined peace demonstrations when they were on 
leave. Though the original nucleus of opposition had 
come from the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, where, 
after the Six-Day War, a group of professors had founded 
the Movement for Peace and Security, the new voices 
of dissent came spontaneously from many divergent 
groups. These voices were not only reflected in almost 
aO the media, but in recent Israeli literature as well. 


of dissent which the 
silence, as they help 


When the cease-fire was finally 
there was dancing in the streets. 

It is precisely these voices 
commando attacks are helping to 

the Israeli government move further and further to the 
right. 

THE DISUNITY OF THE ARAB WORLD 

At the same time, the hijacking terrorism thorough- 
ly exposed the disunity in the Arab camp — and nowhere 
more than among the guerrillas themselves. There are 
some dozen Palestinian commando groups called, collec- 
tively, the “fedayeen.” Only the actual outbreak of civil 
war in Jordan temporarily halted the jockeying between 
Dr. George Habash, head of the PFLP, which has been 
specializing in the hijackings, and Yasir Arafat, head of 
A1 Fatah, which specializes in border attacks on Israel — 
as to who really “represents” the Palestinian refugees. 

All that the blind anti-Semitism of Habash — who 
was willing to unleash World War ill to gain the destruc- 
tion of Israel — achieved, was the unleashing of Hussein’s 
butchery against the Arab commandos themselves. 

It becomes more imperative than ever for those who 
are trying to build a new world to stop trying to anoint 
the entire Arab world as “revolutionary” and to begin to 
see the struggle in global terms. 

They had better learn that wild, mindless terrorism 
— whether of an Arab commando or a self-proclaimed 
“revolutionary” of the American New Left — not only does 
not wreck “the system.” It provides exactly the fuel 
needed to stoke the fires of repression. 

THE SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT VS. 
SELF-DETERMINATION 

They had better understand that Russia’s own im- 
perialist goal is to keep the Suez Canal open for both oil 
and for its struggle with China; Russia wants a shorter 
route between the Baltic and Black Sea ports and to 
India and North Vietnam. Russia is helping Egypt, not 
because ishe cares for the Arab states, but because she 
hopes Egypt can keep the Suez Canal open. 

They had better understand that Mao’s interest in 
the Middle East and his support of Arafat has little to 
do with considering American imperialism as the main 
enemy. It has everything to do with the Sino-Soviet con- 


announced in Israel, flict, and the power play between China and Russia. 


They had better learn how to distinguish between 
their own opposition to American imperialism, and the 
Russian, Chinese, or Arab positions. And most of all, 
learn how to recognize the real forces of social revolu- 
tion in each country, including their own. 

Genuine revolutions for self-determination and free- 
dom act as a catalyst for proletarian revolution — as the 
Irish Revolt of Easter 1916 did in inspiring St. Peters- 
burg 1917. A genuine Arab revolution would release the 
revolutionary forces within Israel, as well. It cannot do 
so when it wraps its anti-Semitism in “anti-Israel.” At 
stake is a world that wishes to be born anew, but lacks 
a truly independent banner of Marxist, not “Maoist,” 
internationalism. 

Marxist-Humanists work toward the goals of national 
liberation and social revolution for a totally new society. 
“A plague on both your houses” is a religious, not a 
human solution. But a separation from all plague-ridden 
houses is the only way at this moment to express the 
truly independent Marxist stand. 
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ON OUR MOTTO 

:§ Consciousness of language has 
led many Women’s Liberation ac- 

5 tivists to ask us to change our |;j; 
f;j motto: “The root of mankind is :|;' : 
£ man” — a quotation from Karl $: 

6 Marx, which for many years we g 
« felt summed up the Marxist-Hu- tv 
g manist content of our philosophy. 

We will, in the months ahead, 
g substitute on our front page other g 
mottos as they are suggested to £■ 
g us, and ask our readers to help 
;$ us decide on the best choice. This g 
:•< month we carry a quote from g; 
g G. W. F. Hegel: “The leap to g 
g; freedom is from necessity.” 

WORDS AND MEANINGS 

I was very glad to see your article 
mi language in the last issue. The thing 
that is so wrong with all the “four- 
letter” vocabularies today is not so 
much the “obscenity” in it, as the fact 
— as you say — that important ideas need 
a lot of words if you want others to 
understand what you are saying. A “lot” 
doesn’t mean you have to be wordy. It 
means you have a lot of different words 
to choose just the exact ones that say 
what you mean . . . 

For years the New Left went around 
calling everybody to the right of them 
“fascists”. I was always very glad that 
you did not do that. When you call some- 
one that, your readers will know it’s 
for real. 

Old Timer 
Detroit 

* * * 

The replacement of Johnson by Nixon 
did not reflect a mass rightwards turn 
among the American working class but 
the disillusion of the liberal and trade 
unionist with the Democrats, which is 
no longer manifested in critical support 
... In precisely the same way, Wilson’s 
replacement by Heath represented a sim- 
ilar stage in the workers’ disillusion 
with the Labour Party. No doubt, in 
both countries, it is a stage where there 
are dangers from fascism; the fact that 
workers are disillusioned with their tra- 
ditional Organizations and have not as 


yet built new ones means that a con- 
certed attack might find them unpre- 
pared. 

But it is stupid to start shouting, 
just when it is time to rejoice in the 
workers’ growth of consciousness, sug- 
gesting that the worst is already hap- 
pening. By yelling too soon you prepare 
the way for the sort of hysteria that 
leads to Popular Frontism and a neglect 
of the real struggle in an attempt to 
avert the immediate danger. 

L.O. 

England 

* * * 

Attorney General Mitchell can protest 
all he wants to that it was not “for the 
record”, but just a “fragmentary and 
overheard conversation”, when he said, 
that the U.S. was going to move “so 
far right you are not even going to rec- 
ognize it.” Everybody I know believes 
he not only said it, but meant it. No- 
body thinks “it can’t happen here." It 
is happening here! 

Alarmed 

Detroit 

* * * 

“Nixon’s wars at home and abroad 
... a whole generation now opposes 
the imperialist war games ... the cap- 
italist planned recessions . . . the racist 
fabric of American life . . . ’’Your June- 
July issue was readable realism. Thank 
you. 

Reader 

Nebraska 

* * * 

I would like to compliment you peo- 
ple on Czechoslovakia, Revolution and 
Counter Revolution. The message was 
clear and loud. Unfortunately, it is not 
a prediction of conditions in this coun- 
try, but more of a description. 

New Reader 
New Orleans 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I’m so glad you exposed Cuba on the 
Woman Question. The SWP, as well as 
other groups, holds up Cuba as an ex- 
ample for women to follow. Women in 
independent Women’s Liberation groups 
have always felt that we must define 
our own freedom and liberation and not 
follow any male-dominated group or 
country. 



I saw the copy of Granina you quoted 
and was struck by the sameness of the 
pictures of the “beauty stars”. Not only 
did they look very much the same, they 
also exemplified the good old American 
standard of “white woman beauty.” 
They were all very light complexioned. 
To have a beauty contest, and then 
have it “racist”, too, shows what a lie 
the Cuban revolution has turned out 
to be. 

W. L. Activist 
Detroit 


The demonstrations of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement here have re- 
ceived wide coverage in the newspapers 
in Italy. L’Unita (the Communist paper) 
gave an entire half-page to the demon- 
strations. They said the movement 
shows that the myth of the American 
woman as being a privileged person 
dominating the house and husband has 
been abolished. . . . 

It is hard for the Italians to under- 
stand these things. An anarchist friend 
of mine met with three women from 
one of the groups and concluded they 
were all insane. No one who has not 
lived in both the U.S. and Italy could 
understand the differences and the ex- 
treme backwardness of both men and 
even those who insist on the 
of the sexes — in Italy. 


women- 

equality 


Correspondent 

Milan 


I want to thank you for the copies 
of News & Letters with the material 
on Women’s Liberation. From Charles 
Denby’s column in the April, 1970 issue, 
it would appear that some have had to 
accept Women’s Lib as a rather strange 
and unwelcome bedfellow to other rad- 
ical and/or liberal movements. 

As one who suffered under the most 
oppressive conditions imagineable for 
21 years, trying to live the life of a 
Southern white wife, I have to agree 


with him that one of the most flagrant 
social conditions today involving mis- 
uses of women takes place in the deep 
South. But at the same time, I want to 
warn him, it is an easy cop-out to see 
all the problems as existing a long way 
from home! 

New Reader 
Oklahoma 

* * * 

There is one thing a lot of people 
don’t understand: I don’t want to be 
the equal of a man. I have something 
better in mind. 

WLM Activist 
Detroit 

THE ISRAELI LEFT 

Israeli radicals and socialists do not 
have any illusions about the latest Amer- 
ican peace proposals, or their Soviet 
counterpart. We know pretty well that 
it’s part of the great powers’ global 
game. In spite of this, we do see in 
these proposals a possibility and open- 
ing for a political solution of the Israeli- 
Arab conflict and a stoppage of the mu- 
tual blood-letting. Any peace, even the 
most inadequate one, is more desirable 
than the continuation of the present 
state of conflict. 

The cessation of hostilities will grad- 
ually clear away the clouds of mutual 
hatred and nationalistic frenzy present- 
ly enveloping the countries of the Mid- 
dle East, and enable both the Jewish 
and Arab masses to focus their atten- 
tion and energies on their social prob- 
lems, eventually leading them to a com- 
mon struggle against their native re- 
action and foreign big-power-imperialism. 

It is for these reasons that Israeli 
socialists and genuine fighters for peace 
are directing their efforts, presently, 
not only against the outspoken groups 
and parties who propogate against any 
form of retreat from the territories oc- 
cupied toy Israel and a peace based on 
a territorial compromise, but also 
against those elements within the Is- 
raeli government who agreed to the 
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'life-style' and U.S. workers 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

(Editor’s Note: We print below an answer Raya 
Dunayevskaya sent to a correspondent who had written 
her, “The movement now is not primarily in the factory; 
the consciousness is not there nearly so much as in the 
rock-drug culture . . .”) 

I was glad to hear that your recent activity centered 
around the workers’ strike, and sad to hear about some 
of the activism of the youth that they think is revolution- 
ary. Let's begin with the activity of the youth that was 
great — the support of the strike — and the elitism in the 
conclusions they drew from it. To say that it was adven- 
turous or utopian or chaotic or idealistic does not get to 
the root of the matter because any one of these adjec- 
tives, or all of them together, would still be only a partial 
answer. To get to the whole answer, we would have to 
see it in historic context. I’m referring to the talk about 
“a general strike nation-wide following the elections.” 

Who talked that way? Obviously, it was not the 
proletariat. Not so obvious, I’m afraid, is the wrongness 
of the conclusion that whereas the ones who talked that 
way were revolutionaries, the workers who did not talk 
that way were interested only in “bread and butter” 
questions. 

• ■*?.. /?,> ■ ' * * * 

FIRST OF ALL, so-called bread-and-butter questions 
aren’t all that unimportant for those who must live only 
on what they earn in a capitalist society, although to 
petty bourgeois youth, poverty appears minor. Secondly, 
and more important, is the fact that it isn’t true that 
that is all that concerns workers. As Denby has recently 
pointed out, where the labor bureaucracy is interpreting 
“bread and butter” to mean raises and wages, the work- 
ers are demanding changing conditions of labor and 
their right to control the speed of the line. 

So sharp is the opposition of the rank and file to the 
labor contract that they have begun using the expression 
“run away shops” not, as in the past, to mean the shops 
that would go South because they could get non-union 
cheap labor there, but to the very shops right here in 
the North that are the most unionized by the “left” 
UAW. 

Nevertheless, they are “run away”, that is to say. 


run away from any control by workers because the labor 
bureaucracy is as one with management in signing away 
any control over the production line to management. 

In a word, the way in which the workers interpret 
“bread and butter”, the way in which the labor bureauc- 
racy interprets it — and, unfortunately, the way in which 
also the elitist activist youth interprets it — are miles 
apart. It is this unbridgeable gulf (unbridgeable be- 
cause different classes are involved, from opposite sides 
of the production line) that is the mark of today’s 
“revolutionaries,” who seem to think that activism, 
whether it is at a park, or at the point of production 
is one and the same thing and, since it happens more 
obviously at the park than at the point of production, 
that makes the workers “backward”. Note, please, that 
I didn’t go into the fact that you, yourself, admit that 
many of the workers are also anti-war but I will now 
go into the anti-war activities of the youth. 

* « * 

THERE IS NO doubt that this is the greatest event 
of this decade, that it has created a whole generation of 
revolutionaries and that, therefore, it has the potential- 
ity of leading to a pre-revolutionary situation. But (1) 
that anti-Vietnam war movement did not, did not arise 
out of “sex, dope, rock music and communal living.” It 
arose, first and foremost, in response to the objective 
situation, the imperialist U.S. bombing of Hanoi. (2) It 
came after the youth had experienced contact with the 
black revolution, from whom it learned, not only its 
tactics but also its black bravery. The concrete path 
led from the Freedom Rides through FSM (both as an 
affinity to the black revolution and an affinity to the 
Marxian concept of alienation) to the Ann Arbor teach-in. 

In a word, the awakening of the youth, as a revolu- 
tionary force, was via the now much denigrated Civil 
Rights - Movement. Of course, the recognition that the 
system will not be uprooted via Civil Rights tactics but 
through revolution is a great leap forward if revolution 
is understood historically, actually, philosophically, as 
a social revolution which, moreover, does not stop at the 
political phase, or on the day of revolution, but wants 
to make sure that the day after we are not confronted 
with a new statist bureaucracy but continue on unin- 
terruptedly to totally new human relations which the 


masses themselves establish and re-establish creatively 
and check on daily. 

I do not mean to denigrate the Woodstock “nation.” 
They certainly are a superior phenomenon to the Estab- 
lishment. They certainly bespeak of the duality in the 
existing society, that is to say they show that, just as 
in a class-sense there are two worlds in every country, so 
in a generation-, a youth-, a culture-sense there are two 
worlds within the existing structure that undermine it. 
That is the proof of the dialectic, that every unit has 
the opposite within itself, and that the gravediggers of 
the old, the forces of the new, the combatants, culturally 
as well as in a class sense, are lined up for the life and 
death struggle long before they are “armed.” Does that 
make the ones who are “armed” the revolutionaries? 
Even though their chaotic acts lead to the tragic blowing 
up of themselves, and even though it gives the Nixon- 
Agnew terrorists the excuse to conduct their preventive 
civil war before the objective situation and the sub- 
jective forces have coalesced to assure the victory 
of the social revolution. 

THIS TYPE OF activism is not revolutionary, isn’t 
very serious and isn’t “the alternative society.” I am 
using the word “serious,” not in the derogatory Sartreian 
sense, but in the Hegelian sense of “labor, patience, 
seriousness, and suffering of the negative.” Activism, 
putting one’s life on the line, is most serious, when it 
means a revolutionary uprooting of the decrepit capital- 
istic (I’m sure you realize that I am including the state- 
capitalist as well as thq private capitalist) system and 
not merely a violent spouting of 4 (or 12) letter words. 
Words must be as new, as multi-dimensional, as expres- 
sive of a whole human being as the new society that is 
truly human and wholly free. 4 and 12 letter words, on 
the other hand, are as alienated, fragmented and ex- 
pressive of the old society as are the sundered human 
beings the class society produces. 

As against the statist, elitist, Party-and-cultural- 
man which Mao’s “Cultural revolution” has produced 
overseas, we need a total concept of philosophy and 
revolution, of freedom and self-development. Both indi- 
vidually and collectively, self-development has always 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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American proposals under pressure from 
America, and who are utilizing the 
breaking of the cease-fire by Egypt in 
order to undermine and sabotage the 
peace talks. 

It is also for the same reasons that 
genuine socialists, not only in Israel, 
should view with grave concern the at- 
tempts of the Palestinian terrorist or- 
ganizations, to prevent any political solu- 
tion to the conflict, based on the recog- 
nition of Israel by the Arab states. The 
latest wave of hi-jackings of aircraft 
without any concern and regard for 
human lives, and with special discrim- 
ination of Jewish passengers is precise- 
ly aimed at the prospects for peace. It 
had nothing in common with revolu- 
tionary politics and morals and should 
be condemned outrightly. 

N.S. 

Israel 


Nobody ever really knows how long 
a strike is going to last. But you’d bet- 
ter prepare for a long one any time you 
go out. I don’t pay too much attention 
to the economists and what they’re say- 
ing, because I know they’re part of GM. 
They thrown statistics out to try to 
frighten workers. GM will try to start 
a back-to-work movement if it’s a iong 
strike, and this is where the real fight 
will come. Because that’s the signal for 
trying to break the union. 

By breaking the union I mean mak- 
ing the union come to their terms. It’s 
true the company needs the union to 
control the workers but the union still 
has some independence, and if the com- 
pany can get complete control of the 
leadership — which they would dp, if 
they saw the workers going back — that’s 
the end. If GM wins this strike, they 
will always be the ones to set the pat- 
terns. 


LETTUCE BOYCOTT 

Because of the great support we got 
for our grape boycott, that struggle 
was finally won. Now we are moving 
to other areas. Please tell your read- 
ers about the boycott on non-union 
lettuce. DON’T BUY UNLESS YOU 
SEE THE AZTEC EAGLE— our union 
label. Viva la causa! 

UFWOC 

UNITED 

FARM WORKERS 
ORGANIZING 
COMMITTEE 

* * * 

THE G. M. STRIKE 

I always felt that if the union was 
ever busted it would be through GM. 
The last long strike there was a test 
to push workers down so low that they 
would break. And the current unem- 
ployment situation fits into what I think 
GM’s plans are. They know that people 
will have a rough time getting any other 
ikind of work. 


Old Timer 
Chrysler Mack 

* * * 

The old timers feel they have paid 
their dues all these years, and they 
have bought and paid for that pension 
plan. They’re entitled to it. They’re sup- 
posed to have 160 billion dollars in the 
combined pension funds and the work- 
ers believe they’re not getting a fair 
share of that fund. 

The money belongs to the workers. 
But the phoney argument the company 
gives us is that they can’t let all this 
experience go at one time. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

♦ * * 

How can you settle local issues with- 
out the people on the job having their 
say? If the union comes back and says 
all the local issues are settled, what 
does the man on the job have to say 
about it? I don’t trust the way the 
Union is doing things. 

Black Worker 
Fleetwood 



FROM EUROPE 

I got to Yugoslavia at a rather dra- 
matic moment, when a group of univer- 
sity students in Belgrade were starting 
a hunger strike out of solidarity with 
Bosnian coal miners — who for months 
received only a fraction of their wages, 
because of a reduced demand for coal. 

During the summer I attended an in- 
ternational conference on Hegel in Eu- 
rope ... there were too many academic 
papers by German scholars and a num- 
ber of German young radicals protested 
vigorously. A fight developed over 
whether abstract-theoretical subjects are 
adequate for a school in which the stu- 
dents were much more interested in 
problems of socialism than of pure phi- 
losophy . . . There was a very good dis- 
cussion on burning issues of socialism 
in the French section. 

Traveler 

Europe 

* * * 

IRELAND 

You probably don’t know that an ef- 
fort has been made by opposition par- 
liamentarians in Ulster to unite their 
forces by forming a “Labour and Social 
Democratic Party.” Eanon McCann has 
criticized this strongly. 

McCann is the most outstanding leader 
of Peoples’ Democracy. He is also chair- 
man of the Derry Labour Party. His 
point is that the opposition move is not 


in the interests of class unity, but to 
ensure their continued support by mid- 
dle class Catholics. Rightly, in my opin- 
ion, he has denounced it as “sectarian.” 
The leader of this move has been ex- 
pelled from the Republican Labour 
Party. 

The Irish Solidarity Campaign here 
is receiving the attention of the police. 
They stopped an open-air meeting with 
a threat that if it continued they would 
charge the speaker with a breach of the 
peace. I was not there, but when I 
heard of it I proposed that we go to 
the police. We met one of the chiefs 
who argued that the police were in their 
rights as the speech was of a “provoca- 
tive character”. We told him we would 
hold another meeting. 

In Belfast, the reactionaries are di- 
vided on the issue of arms to the police. 
Craig wants Chichester-Clark removed.^ 
On top of this there are the bomb ex-~ 
plosions. Many believe that the bomb 
that killed two policemen was planted 
by the element that wants to have the 
police armed. 

The British press is positively stupid 
in its approach. They think the problem 
is solved if disorder can be quelled. 
They imagine that Partition is estab- 
lished for all time, and that it is only 
a question of reforms being carried 
through. While Britain bolds on to a 
part of Ireland there will be trouble. 

Harry McShaee 
Scotland 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks . 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, ti 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all- of us — workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our organization. 
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Police attack massive 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The Chicano Moratorium 
of Aug. 29, which was called to protest the high 
death rate of Chicano soldiers in Vietnam — it is 
twice that for whites — was the biggest demon- 
• stration in the history of East Los Angeles. About 
20,000 people marched more than three miles 
through the heart of the country’s largest Chicano 
barrio to Laguna Park. There they were brutally 
attacked by the forces of the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff’s Department. So far three people — two 
demonstrators and Los Angeles Times columnist 
Ruben Salazar — have died as a result of the 
police action. 

The vastness of the Moratorium was the result both 
of intensive preparation and of the growing resentment 
of the Chicano community against the effects of the 
war in Vietnam. Chicano soldiers, like black soldiers, 
are forced to do the most dangerous tasks in Vietnam. 
The war is bleeding the Chicanos worse than any other 
group in America, while subjecting them to an impossi- 
ble tax burden. 

MARCH AGAINST EXPLOITATION 

The Chicanos, a poor minority, know that they 
have nothing to gain from America’s imperialist adven- 
tures. The demonstration was the result of the burning 
rage Chicanos feel against the exploitation and repres- 
sion they feel every day in the barrio, not to mention 
the 20,000 Chicanos who have died in Vietnam. 

The march was organized by the National Chicano 
Moratorium Committee, and was supported by every 
} community organization, as well as by the usual peace 
k;. groups. Chicanos, not only from Los Angeles, but also 
from all over the Southwest and the rest of the United 
States, were out in force. It wasn’t just youth — whole 
families were there. You could sense how unified the 
whole community was behind the Moratorium. 

The spirit of the march was incredible — the kind 
of spirit you seldom see at white peace rallies. Cries 
of "Chicano Power!” and "Viva la Raza !” were heard 
all along the march. Everyone was cheering — older 
people, teenagers, and children. No one was kidding — 
they all meant it 

The main route of the march was west along 
Whittier Blvd., the main street of the barrio. Most of 
the stores were closed, as the Chicano Moratorium Com- 
mittee had requested — some even had signs supporting 
the march in their windows. When we looked behind 
Us on Whittier Blvd.. the march went back farther than 
anyone could see. It was truly massive. 

POLICE PROVOKE MARCHERS 

There weren’t any major incidents before we 
reached Laguna Park. People filled the small, con- 
stricted park and settled down to wait for Cesar Chavez, 
Corky Gonzales, Rosalio Munoz, and other Chicano lead- 
ers to speak. Meanwhile, the cops provoked an incident 
at a liquor store that can’t even be seen from the park, 

Black contractors win 
U. jobs with student aid 

Middletown, Conn. — Wesleyan has agreed to 
a program allowing black contractors to consoli- 
date the work at the university so that the con- 
tractors can build their own reputation on the 
basis of the campus work. Students here are 
currently involved in implementing a program to 
involve students at other schools in generating 
similar programs on their campuses. 

Our connection with the black workers began at the 
beginning of June when a business agent of the Roofers 
Union of the Hartford Building Trades approached Wes- 
» leyan students, then on strike, to inform them of an 
i; impending walkout directed against the university with 
respect to its discriminatory and non-union hiring prac- 
? tices. This contact was initiated to secure the support of 
the Wesleyan students in the upcoming struggle against 
; . the university. 

Representatives of Local 9 of the Roofers Union, 
Local 35 of I.B.E.W., and some black contractors set 
up an informational picket line outside the university’s 
$5S-million new Science Center Project informing the 
union construction workers of the inequities of Wesley- 
an’s hiring policies. By noon, the job was deserted. 

Each morning a group of Wesleyan students joined 
the picket lines, their numbers varying from 10 to 30, 
aqA when negotiations with the university began, stu- 
dent representatives were present. After a good deal of 
chaos an agreement was reached: the university would 
allot all further renovation contracts on “Prevailing 
Rates” basis and would use black contractors. The 
effort now continues at other campuses. 
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Chicano Moratorium 

and began driving people on the street toward the rally. 
Now that the cops had an excuse, they brought up rein- 
forcements, declared the Moratorium an “unlawful 
assembly,” and launched a full-scale attack, with clubs 


and tear gas, upon 20,000 peaceful demonstrators. In 
the hours of violence that followed, the cops caused the 
death of three people — two demonstrators and columnist 
Ruben Salazar, who was killed when struck in the head 
by a tear gas shell designed to penetrate a wooden 
door, fired into a bar full of people. 

— Three participants 

•WORKERS ANGRY 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The plant where I work 
has a high percentage of Chicano workers. A num- 
ber of them went to the Chicano Moratorium. 
They were very angry with what they saw. One 
worker asked why does it take four policemen 
to beat up and drag away one youth. Another 
spoke about the right to have a parade without 
all those damn cops around. 

There was a second march a few weeks after the 
Moratorium, on Mexican Independence Day. The march- 
ers asked to use a community college football stadium ' 
in the Chicano community to hold a rally after the 
march. The use of the stadium was denied and violence 
broke out after the march. The Chicano workers wanted 
to know why the Anglos should have a right to deny 
the community the use of its own stadium. Where the 
police and the government officials spoke about outside 
agitators as responsible for the parade violence, the 
workers talked about the bids not having any jobs for 
the summer, and the Anglos denying the community 
the right to its own stadium. As one worker put it: 
There have now been two parades and on each occa- 
sion no speeches were permitted. What kind of free 
speech is that? 

•COMMUNITY UNITED 

Los Angeles, Calif. — While bolice intelligence 
is still attempting to pinpoint) the outsiders re- 
sponsible for the “riot,” community people are 
aware of the real outside agitators. 

These include: the American government, the Anglo 
political combine in Los Angeles, the Los Angeles County 
Sheriff’s Department, the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, the Board of Education and the news media. They 
are the outsiders, the bandidos, who have invaded and 
surpressed the Chicano community, not only on August 
29, 1970, but on every day since the beginning of Anglo 
infamy in the Southwestern United States more than a 
century ago. 

In order to justify its murder of noted Mexican-American 
analyst Rubin Salazar, the police establishment is using 
the televised coroner’s inquest into his death as a plat- 
form for police practices and philosophy. 

Perhaps the general Anglo community is impressed 
with the openness of this inquiry, but the Mexican people 
have demonstrated their disgust with this sham display 
of police rationalization by walking out more than once 
during the course of the proceedings. 
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By David Joven 

Before summer vacation, I had been looking for 
a job. I did not have any luck. By the time summer 
rolled around, I came up with a brilliant idea. A class- 
mate of mine and I decided to hire ourselves out as 
weedpickerg. 

It seemed like we could earn some good money 
that way because my neighborhood has some homes 
that need weeding. We got paid $7.50 each for our 
first job, which turned out to be the end of our busi- 
ness partnership. 

I had some better luck by myself. I was hired to 
mow a rather decrepit lawn once a week for $5.00. 
That lasted for two weeks before the owner decided 
that her grass needed the attention of a power mower, 
which I did not own. The ten dollars I received for my 
work didn’t last very long. 

DELIVERY BOY 

I continued my habit of looking in the local news- 
paper for jobs, and I actually got one. Have you ever 
delivered junk mail? Have you ever inserted 500 little 
papers in plastic bags and then stuck them on 500 
doorknobs? It’s no picnic, and you better believe that 
myself and the other delivery boys dumped a large 
share of them in conveniently located trasheans. We 
had to be careful though, because our distribution 
manager kept driving a round the area, making sure that 
nobody was loafing. And for this strenuous job we re- 
ceived $5.00 for our efforts. 

I can’t even begin to describe how my legs felt 
at the end of that six hours. I think I should mention 
that the pay was not based on the time we put in, 
nor on the strain of the work, but on the number of 
pages which were in the plastic bags. Yes — you guessed 
it — after one day on the job, I quit. 

BUSBOY 

As well as looking in the newspaper for jobs, I had 
also inquired at a number of supermarkets and restau- 
rants. Lucky me was hired at the International House 
of Pancakes as a busboy. I feel perfectly safe in saying 
that the most physical strain is placed upon the bus- 
boy, yet he only receives $1.50 an hour. If the waitresses 
are decertt, then he gets ten percent of their tips. 

I should also mention that I had the busiest shift, 
which included Saturday and Sunday mornings. The 
place wjis packed for about four hours each day 
usually with a substantial waiting line. This phenome- 
non, in my opinion, can be attributed to American lazi- 
ness, since the food is terrible. 

I had only been working there three weekends 
when I realized that it was almost time for school to 
begin again. Dreading the thought of awakening at 
7:00 a.m. seven days a week, I said goodbye to the 
world of bustrays and dirty dishes. 

And now 1 am back in school once more, again 
searching for a job. My latest effort involves a laun- 
dry service whose owner insists on dictating the ap- 
pearance of his employees. From what I have heard 
so far, it sounds like he wants a Marine. 
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TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

occurred through history, that is to say through actual 
class, generational and cultural struggles that have been 
carried on by live men and women who have been whole 
enough to wish to engage in a battle of ideas. 

Your description of events have made me see even 
more clearly than before how very urgent is this need 
for the unity of theory and practice. When someone as 
brave and wonderful as your friend seems to have been 
ends up dead at so young an age, I am aroused, not only 
against this degenerate police-type of state, but also 
against the delusions that make a youth think that in- 
dividual acts would bring about a revolution. Must the 
youth sacrifice their bodies to prove the repressions of 
this capitalistic society? Can’t we go beyond aborted as 
well as soured revolutions? Can’t we see that thinking, 
too, is an activity, that to think activity is only “doing,” 
irrespective of the underlying philosophy, is not only as 
one-sided as the ivory tower type of thinking, but is 
precisely what the Establishment, what the power struc- 
tures — on both sides of the Atlantic and the Pacific and 
the China and Red Seas and Indian Oceans — are count- 
ing on us doing? We, thereby, prove only one thing. We 
are as organically part of this society we were supposed 
to be uprooting as the society itself is, because we are 
operating within its pragmatic, philosophic structure. 

THIS NOTE IS too long already but I do want to 
say one word, at least, about “living in communes.” No 
doubt the youth think that this is very new, very 
revolutionary and shows that they are living in a dif- 
ferent world, a totally different world from that of the 
Establishment. Unfortunately, it’s also a very different 
world, and not necessarily for the better, from where 
the masses live and must live. It is a way of isolating 
oneself, not only from the workers who are the main 
revolutionary force but from the population as a whole 
AND it is, again, precisely what capitalism does want. 
That is to say, to break up the various revolutionary 
forces from ever finding each other. 

'Do you know that the Kaiser was the only one 

AUTO WORKERS 

(Continued from Page I) 

Beyond this, however, and tied in directly to the very 
great support given by the rank-and-file to the “30-and- 
out” demand, is the real heart of the most important 
issue to the worker: the conditions of work on the auto 
production line. 

This is the most vital issue for the auto workers. 
They are concerned because of the wide publicity given 
to the matter of local demands. When the union and 
GM failed to settle by the strike deadline, UAW Presi- 
dent Woodcock declared that local issues would have 
to be resolved before there could be a national agree- 
ment. Negotiations on the local level have been pushed 
ever since. 

However, there is a big difference between local 
demands and work grievances. Local demands include 
such things as an extra water fountain or toilet, repair- 
ing broken windows or leaky roofs, providing adequate 
parking facilities, safety equipment . . , things which 
may or may not be related to the actual work situation. 
There are over 38,000 local demands in GM’s 57 plants 
in the U.S. and Canada. 

Rank-and-file workers are fearful that whereas local 
demands may be negotiated, their work grievances will 
not. And if the situation described by the Fleetwood 
worker is any guide, GM work grievances must number 
in the hundreds of thousands. 

CHANGEOVER SPEED-UP 

AU auto companies push impossible work loads on 
workers at model changeover time because job stand- 
ards have not been set. Then the jockeying goes on 
between the workers and company time-study, with 
time-study trying to get the highest production quota 
possible, and the workers trying to set a rate that will 
not kill them because they know they will be working 
that pace day-in and day-out for a year. This is the real 
battleground for the workers, and they have been losing 
steadily in their desperate attempts to keep some con- 
trol over their work. 

Nowhere is the daily grind more horrible than in 
the GM shops. It is that daily grinding of the production 
workers which has made GM the richest, most powerful 
corporation in the world. Out of the backs of its 442,000 
hourly-paid workers in the U.S., of which 400,000 are 
out on strike now, have come the $15 billion dollars in 
assets that GM has; out of their backs came the 7,160,- 
000 autos and trucks produced last year which brought 
in $25 billion in sales to feed the ravenous profit appe- 
tite of the GM empire. 

By now it jsjflear that GM is determined to crush 
the union and the fighting spirit of the production work- 
ers. Not since the bitter 116-day strike in 1945-46 has 
the UAW picked GM as a strike target. Then GM claimed 
the UAW demands were too high, and the union’s strike 
slogan was “Open the Books” to prove that GM could 
easily afford the demands. 

There is no question now that GM can afford the 
price tag set on the union demands. Money is not the 
> 


NEWS Gr LETTERS 


Philosophy, 'fife-style' and U.S. workers 

who knew what Lenin did not know, that he need not association with the blacks is the only “transcendental” 

fear the Second International’s opposition to the first gesture that meets the challenge of the times. Whether 

world holocaust he was going to unleash because the or not you would like to look into that period with 

socialists were so elitist, lived so much by themselves. Abolitionists’ eyes, or only with eyes of today and as a 

had their own rituals for everything from marriage as poet, I would very much like to see a review by you 

of Hawthorne’s Blithendale Romance, 

No, I do not think that we’re in an immediately 
pre-revolutionary situation, least of all resulting from 
the sex and drug culture, and neither does Nixon. What 
he does see is that he can take advantage of these 
chaotic actions to prevent any such possibility from de- 
veloping out of the emerging class struggles and the 
possible transformation of the anti-Vietnam war move- 
ment into a fully revolutionary movement. 1 am enclosing 
our Perspectives of this year and I’m looking forward 
to your comments. A copy of the WL pamphlet was also 
sent to you; we are expanding and issuing it as a printed 
pamphlet. There is a new revolutionary force, and we, 
alone, are working to see that it does not isolate itself 
from the proletariat, from the blacks, towards mere^, 
escapism. 

Yours, 
RAYA 
July 24, 1970 

P.S. I’d like to recommend to you the study of one 
of the most beautiful works on China, especially the 
chapter on the “Nihilistic Revolt or Mystical Escapism.” 
You will there see that “Being and Nothingness” had 
been anticipated by some 171)0 years in the concept of 
Void. The work is entitled Chinese Civilization and Bu- 
reaucracy by Etienne Balazs. It happens that when I 
was in Japan in 1966, I was asked by these modern day 
existentialists a very “superior” question on the “Oriental 
Void.” 

My translator on the platform informed me that it 
was a malicious question which merely meant to show 
up both Marxism and Westernism; I insisted, however, 
on answering it quite seriously, both as it first occurred 
in history, and why these modern existentialists have 
brought nothing new with their concept of “extreme 
situation.” In any case, I believe it will help return 
you to historic situations as illuminators of the present 

GIRD FOR GM SHOWDOWN STRIKE- 

issue; power is, and GM is moving to strip the rank-and- 
file workers of every protection they have fought so 
hard over so many years to gain. The non-striking Ford 
and Chrysler workers know this well, and are pledging 
total support to the GM workers. 

Meanwhile, lurking in the background is the Nixon 
administration, which is making its own contributions 
to feed the crisis. The tight money policies put into 
operation by the Nixon administration, in a vain effort 
to achieve economic stability, has instead fed the swell- 
ing unemployment rolls. This, however, comes as no 
great surprise to those who will remember that Nixon 

Uganda endangered by 
South Africa arms deal 

Kampala, Uganda — The Ugandan govern- 
ment has condemned the proposed sale of arms 
to racist South Africa by the new Conservative 
regime in Britain. Dr. Obote threatened to take 
Uganda out of the commonwealth if the deal 
was completed. 

Obote knew that Zambia and Tanzania had already 
taken similar stands- — that is to withdraw from the com- 
monwealth. (Editor’s Note: Since this article was re- 
ceived, Britain withdrew her plans because of the wide 
protests.) 

Frelimo, (the Mozambique liberation movement), 
now controls a substantial part of Mozambique. The Tan- 
Zam railroad project has nearly reached the construction 
stage; Zambia needs a free Mozambique and ultimately 
a free Rhodesia and Angola as well if it is to grow and 
prosper. „ . 

The Karlba Dam, Zambia’s main source of electric 
power, lies on the border with Rhodesia with its gen- 
erating plants on the Rhodesian side of the Zambezi. 

South Africa already has military bases in Malawi — 
these bases are being strengthened and already pose a 
threat to Freedom Fighters and free states alike through- 
out the surrounding area. v . 

Any strengthening of the racist and fascist forces in 
Southern Africa will only tip the military advantage fur- 
ther in their favor and pose a grave economic threat as 
well to Zambia. It will take at least five years to com- 
plete Zambia’s rail link through Tanzania to the sea — 
plenty of time for South Africa and Rhodesia via Malawi 
to thwart its progress and sabotage its completion. 

The U.S. and Britain as well as France, Portugal 
and Spain are already deeply committed economically to 
the racist regimes in Southern Africa. This new military 
commitment by Britain to South Africa could have 
created a war situation of holocaust proportions or help 
South Africa to extend its power northward to create 
more Malawis and re-enslave other African states so 
: recently freed, 

— Student, Uganda 


campaigned on a platform that called for higher un- 
employment. 

Then, of course, he said that only a “little” unem- 
ployment would be required to halt the galloping infla- 
tion. That is, whereas unemployment in 1968 was still 
a high 3.5%, Nixon said he was willing for it to go to 
4% if necessary to halt inflation. At this moment, unem- 
ployment is at least 5.5% nationally, and is over 9% 
in Michigan. Of the nation’s 150 economic areas, 31 
are now classified as areas of “substantial” unemploy- 
ment, where the jobless rate ranges between. 6% to 
8.9% . Last year, only six areas had “substantial” unem- 
ployment. 

BLACK YOUTH HIT HARDEST 

For the young blacks the unemployment situation is 
one of unbelievable proportions. In the black 16-21 age 
group, unemployment is a staggering 30.2 percent ac- 
cording to Bureau of Labor Statistics data. Even the 
Bureau admits these are conservative figures, and says 
the black youth unemployment rate is much higher in 
many areas. 

In the face of this growing unemployment, the so- 
called labor leaders have done absolutely nothing. fiF 
stead of joining ranks to demand an end to this swelling 
unemployment, the AFL-CIO misnamed labor leaders, 
with the greatest misrepresenter of all, Meany, leading 
the way, joined ranks to have a Labor Day dinner with 
none other than the one person most responsible for 
squeezing the workers — President Nixon. 

Whatever else may be in doubt, this much is un- 
mistakably clear: the Nixon administration means to 
throw the full burden of economic stabilization on the 
backs of the working class. If the economy grows too 
fast to suit the capitalists, Nixon’s answer is to force 
unemployment up; if inflation keeps growing, Nixon 
demands that employers reject worker -requests, take 
long strikes and make the workers pay the price in 
payless paydays on the picket lines. 

The administration became so insistent in its urging 
of GM, Ford and Chrysler to refuse to settle with the 
UAW, that no one less than UAW President Woodcock 
felt compelled to call administration leaders to remind 
them that they were on public record as being “neutral” 
in the dispute. This, of course, is ridiculous. Nixon will 
pay as much attention to Woodcock as he will to the 
millions of unemployed workers out on the streets. 

Nevertheless, the fact of the GM strike in itself vft 
smoke all of these vermin from their holes and into clear 
view of everyone. Nixon has already shown his deter- 
mination to break the solidarity of the workers by 
throwing a 60-day injunction against railroad workers 
who were set to strike for higher pay and job protection. 

The battle lines have been drawn. This working 
class fight for survival against the financial power of’ 
GM and the resources of the Nixon administration will 
test the mettle of many who are yet untested in raw, 
open working class warfare. 


“against” the bourgeois type, to naming of their children 
by revolutionary instead of biblical names, that they 
had no contact with the unorganized “backward” masses 
and this isolation assured capitulation? Not that the 
masses were “spontaneously” antiwar at that moment, 
and it is precisely at that moment that the socialists — 
had they not been isolated and therefore compelled to 
experience the division within their own ranks before 
the outbreak of war — could have played a revolutionary 
role. As it is, the fight of the revolutionaries to trans- 
form the imperialist war into a civil war came only 
after the Russian Revolution succeeded. 


SO-CALLED COMMUNAL living is not new in 
America and is the very opposite of the Paris Commune 
“storming the heavens.” The only ones in this country 
who attempted this, for a brave 72 hours, were the 
workers in St. Louis. As against that type of inspiration, 
the American intellectuals were inspired by the utopian 
socialists to build their “communes” at the very moment 
when the Abolitionists were trying to show them that 
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By Eugene Walker 


WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


Ballot box revolution in Chile: rightists eye coup 


If the presidential election victory of Salvador 
Allende Gossens is allowed to be confirmed by the 
Chilean National Congress, the first socialist ever 
elected to power in Latin America will take office. 
His election is one of the most significant events in 
Latin America since the Cuban Revolution of more 
than ten years ago. 

Allende is the candidate of the Popular Unity 
Front, not a Communist party, but a ticket backed 
by Socialists, Communists and other groups on the 
Left. Some elements of the Communists were in fact 
attracted to the ruling Christian Democrat’s candi- 
date, Rodomiro Tomic. 

Mr. Allende received less than an absolute ma- 
jority of the votes cast and must be voted into office 
by the National Congress the first week in November. 
It appears that the Congress is willing to do this — if 
it is allowed to do so. 

All eyes are now on the three elements which 
may move to prevent Mr. Allende from becoming 
president. They are the right wing military elements, 
the aristocratic families holding the economic reins 
of the country and the United States. Economically 
the United States is closely involved in the Chilean 


copper industry, with Anaconda Copper controlling 
huge mines. Politically it has no wish to see a social- 
ist government in Latin America. 

There is no doubt that there is pressure for a 
military coup. Alarmist stories about rushes - on 
banks to withdraw deposits; companies were think- 
ing of closing shop; and so forth have been heard. 
The spokesman for the national office of the groups 
supporting the losing conservative candidate spoke 
of “provisional election results” and appealed to “all 
those who are opposed to Marxism, and to all free 
men and women” to unite to defend their rights. 

It is felt that the Right might try to set off 
street clashes in the hope of inviting military inter- 
vention. Business circles with foreign and especially 
North American links, big landlords and farmers 
opposed the proposed agrarian reforms of the cur- 
rent president. They certainly will hot be happy with 
the policies of Allende. 

But the key will probably be the United States. 
Will it insist on intervening as it has in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs from the Monroe Doctrine to the present? 
The proposal to nationalize the copper industry has 
already started the copper men talking about how 


copper is a highly complex industry needing an enor- 
mous amount of capital and skilled technicians to 
run the mines. Some Chileans view the recent arbi- 
trary fluctuation in the price of copper and the deci- 
sion of the U.S. to release its strategic stockpiles of 
copper as linked to the Chilean presidential election. 

The U.S. government has also applied for visas 
for a number of military personnel to visit Chile. So 
many were asked for, that the Chilean government 
felt compelled to ask the U.S. for an explanation. 

The election in Chile, indicates once again that 
Latin Americans are continually searching for ways 
to oppose U.S. domination of their countries, for 
ways to take control of their own country. The U.S. 
may dismiss it all as Communist subversion, but the 
Chilean people will not let that deter them from 
making choices independent of what the U.S. dic- 
tates. 

The people of Latin America have not been 
fooled by the promises of U.S. democracy. They will 
hardly fall into the hands of another power wishing 
to dominate them. Socialism is not the property of 
the Communist regimes who subvert its meaning for 
their own uses. It is the goal of those seeking a new 
society free from domination by any super power. 


Rotating strikes hit new government in Italy California Gl's 


I have received the following letter from a cor- 
respondent in Italy: 

After the small “revolution” that broke out in 
the South, Reggia Calabria (see N&L Aug.-Sept., 
1970), another small “revolution” broke out in a 
very different place: Porta Maghera. This is a city 
right next to Venice where the principle petro- 
chemical factories are located in Italy and where the 
workers have made some of the most advanced 
strikes in recent years. 

It started when a small group of workers — at 
the minimum 200 and at the maximum 500— were 
making one of their usual strikes that have been 
going on for several months. Each factory shop goes 
out for one day; then a few days later another shop 
goes out on strike. The effects are more or less the 
same as if all of the workers went out on strike, 
while the workers lose less pay. The police arrived 
and threw tear gas on these workers. The reaction 
was immediate. 

A general strike was called, barricades were 
built, and the train tracks between the romantic city 
of Venice and the rest of Italy were blown up. 

NEW GOVERNMENT FORMED 

In the meantime, the government has managed 
to put itself together again, but not because of the 
strikes but because the government of Libya decided 
to nationalize or “confiscate” all Italian property 
there and throw the Italian community out of the 


country. (It was high time; these Italians have been 
living there like paschas since the days of fascism.) 
The Libyan government refused to recognize the 
Italian diplomats so the 4 parties that usually make 
up the government made an agreement, but their 
haste made it much more clear what the disagree- 
ment between and within these parties is. 

The fight is between those who support large in- 
dustry on the one hand, and the small entrepreneurs 
as well as the incredibly encumbersome bureau- 
aeracy on the other hand. The latter would like 
things to stay as they are. Finally, an agreement 
with the CP and with other unions would be very 
useful to the managers of large industries. One does 
not need to be a genius to understand that the CP 
would do everything in its power to stop the strikes 
if it were given even a bit of power. 

The new government, however, does not seem to 
have in mind social reforms. Scarcely in power it 
stated effectively that it was broke and could not do 
anything. Now it is formulating a program to in- 
crease taxes in such a way that consumption will 
decrease and investments will increase. This is abso- 
lutely incredible since consumption has decreased so 
much during the last few years due to price inflation 
that it has become almost unsupportable for every- 
one, the small shop-keepers included. Thus, this 
government does not seem to have the possibility 
of a longer life than those that have preceded it. 


There is a new look to the military in Cali- 
fornia. It is the Movement for a Democratic Mili- 
tary (MDM)- MDM is composed of black and white 
GIs who are openly protesting military life. 

The movement is less than a year old, but has 
chapters Ideated at a number of major Marine, 
Navy and Army bases in California. The organiza- 
tion is open only to active-duty GIs, but each 
chapter has a civilian support staff. Among their 
activities are publishing of underground papers for 
servicemen and off base rallies. More than 1,000 
Marines joined a crowd of anti-war demonstrators 
near Camp Pendleton last December. 

MDM feels its strength lies in the alliance be- 
tween bl»ck and white soldiers it has built. 

The military brass are shook up. They are 
calling the current dissent “a serious threat to the 
military and the defense of the nation.” Any man 
identified as associated with MDM is called in for 
“counseling” by a senior officer not less than the 
rank of major. One member of MDM was shot 
from a passing car while attending an MDM meet- 
ing. Harassment and arrest by the military police 
and shore patrol is a constant occurance. Still the 
movement is growing. 


Black-Red View: Three black conventions reveal reformism 


By John Alan 

Over the last Labor Day weekend three black 
conventions were held in the Eastern and South- 
Sift parts of these United States of America. In 
the coming decade these conventions may take 
on an aura of great significance, or they may be 
covered by the dust of history. However, these 
conventions did indicate three things; (1) a dif- 
ference among black leadership as to what road 
to take for Afro-American liberation, (2) a re- 
flection of the growing sense of power and confi- 
dence among blacks, (3) a continuing polariza- 
tion between the black and white races since 
the “freedom rides and We Shall Overcome” 
decade of the 1960’s. 

At the first International Congress of African 
*eoples in Atlanta, Richard Hatcher, black Mayor of 
Gary, Indiana, suggested that Congress may “provide 
some answers, some ways and means by which black 
people may not only become Mayors of major American 
:ities, but also redefine political jurisdiction.” 

IONES EMBRACES SYSTEM 

LeRoi Jones, the black poet and playwright, also 
:poke at Atlanta. But it was not the Jones that we knew 
or the last six years, spitting out with every breath 
>itter hatred toward white-racism. This was a new Jones, 
Imanu Baraka— his adopted African name) who de- 
M violence — and any “rush of revolutionary talk,” a 
ones who has discovered there is virtue in working 
vi thin the system. 

Jones urged blacks to create a World African Party, 
uild alternate systems, values and institutions.’' He 
’jests that this new party can make its force felt by 
uniting candidates in ail elections, and by organizing 
lacks on regional and local levels. By doing Otis, he 
lanes, “We can defeat Nixon.” Here you have essentially 
he Mack middle class solution to the race problem in 


America, the filling of capitalist forms with “black con- 
tent." 

The black middle class talks a lot about the Black 
Psyche, the rediscovery of African identity, values, and 
institutions, and without any sense of contradiction they 
subscribe to the outrageous American myth that ethnic 
groups in the country liberated themselves by "captur- 
ing” the capitalist political machinery of the cities, no 
doubt, like Horatio Alger. Where would the “liberation” 
be at this period in history when most American cities 
are huge black ghettos of super-capitalist exploitation? 

WORKERS IGNORE PANTHERS 

At the Revolutionary People’s Convention in Phila- 
delphia there was some of the flavor of black and white 
unity of the 1960’s. Some 6,000 delegates, black and 
white, new and old left, militant homosexuals and wom- 
en’s liberation elements, gathered in that racially tense 
city to hear Huey P. Newton, Min, 

Black Panther Party, call for the 
stitution, unity of black and white 
America. 


ister of Defense, of the 
drafting of a new con- 
workers and a Socialist 


The Panthers, in spite of ail their gun toting "ma- 
chismo” do reflect the spirit of the totally alienated, dis- 
inherited, black youth of the ghettos of the large cities — 
a group that didn’t even get mentioned at the two middle 
class black conventions, a group who daily face the raw 
facts of poverty and police brutality, and for whom no 
kind of constitutional subtleties have any meaning. 


Newton’s speech at the Plenary session of their con- 
vention was a naive description of how American capital- 
ism developed from a democratic to a bureaucratic capi- 
talism. At no time did he mention the long struggles of 
black people and white workers against the institution of 
slavery and capitalism. The speech was rather reformist 
and old fashioned, a speech that perhaps Upton Sinclair 
could have made. At one point Newton called for “A 
United Nations plebiscite to determine the will of Black 
people, as to their national destiny.”. 


In spite of their talk about Socialism and the working 
class, the Panthers have attracted few black workers 
into their ranks, therefore they must rely on their 
“theory” of the lumpen proletariat as the vanguard of the 
revolution. 

CORE ATTACKS INTEGRATION 

At Mobile, Alabama, Roy Innis, National Director 
of (CORE) Congress of Racial Equality, told the 25th 
leadership conference of that organization, “that forced 
integration is ineffective in obtaining equal status in 
American society, and that total integration would doom 
blacks to be perpetually in the minority, in a country 
that is run by majority rule.” Innis went on to accuse the 
“civil rights aristocracy — the NAACP, the Legal Defense 
Fund, the Urban League, of conspiring consciously or 
unconsciously to sell out blacks, by pushing for integra- 
tion.” He called for black control of black schools. 

It is true that integration is not all that good and 
blacks should control schools where the students are 
black, but Innis has been long proposing a curious kind 
of segregation, within the framework of the capitalist 
political and economic structure, that certainly outward- 
ly resembles South Africa’s “Bantulands." Innis envi- 
sions “A nation-like structure created by the sum total of 
all the areas that black people dominate" a collection of 
black islands woven together as a political entity. The 
serious fault in this idea is that this black political en- 
tity is doomed at its very outset to outside control by the 
dominant United States Capitalist society. 

Indeed, they would be mere colonies, from which 
every morning black workers would leave to work at 
Ford, GM, etc., and return at night. Of course, black 
middle class politicians would have a free hand in 
developing a black ethnic program, so long as they did 
not disturb the capitalist mode of production. 

Bilack movements of liberation can only become 
truly Effective when they relieve themselves of any faith, 
no matter how small, in the ability of capitalism to bring 
about?! a human solution to the race problem. 
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Nixon's Mediterranean 'gun-boat 
diplomacy' embraces Franco-Spain 


By PETER MALLORY 
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Auto workers 
denounce use 
of terrorism 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

A production worker reported a bomb threat in 
the auto plant where he works. He said it was the most 
frightening experience of his life. He had heard about 
terrorism and the threat of it throughout the country, 
and he had seen some of the results of its destruction 
on TV, but he had never thought about being blown to 
pieces while working in an auto plant. He said the ten- 
sion of all those policemen and F.B.I. agents around 
was as nerve wracking as the bomb threat. 

One worker said, “They asked us questions and 
interrogated us as though we should have known some- 
thing about it. How could they possibly think we could 
know about it and still be working here, taking a chance 
on losing our lives?” 

TERRORISM MAKES THINGS WORSE 

An older white worker said, “I do not know what 
is going to happen in this country. When I first heard 
of the Students for a Democratic Society, I was for 
them. I know we need a change, especially for working 
people in production, black people and all other minori- 
ties and oppressed people. I used to wish for the day 
when those young people with all their knowledge would 
join with us. But then I read about the splits, and 
how some became Weathermen, and their policies were 
violence and terrorism. I opposed them, because I felt 
this would only lead to getting many innocent people 
killed and themselves destroyed, and would leave work- 
ing people and other oppressed people in even worse 
shape than they are today. 

“When I saw on TV that the Nixon administra- 
tion just passed some of the most reactionary laws 
this country has ever known, I knew this was made 
possible through toe acts of those young militants. Those 
laws will only be used against them and workers, blacks, 
and other oppressed minorities. No policeman, not even 

J. Edgar Hoover, is going to force his way into a rich 
person’s home and search and seize anything in it with- 
out a search warrant — not even the home of a big leader 
of the Mafia.” 

K. K.K. BOMBS TOO 

A black worker said, “You’re right. The K.K.K. has 
been bombing black people’s homes and churches ever 
since the Civil War, and no law was passed requiring 
the death penalty for them, or allowing search and 
seizure without a warrant. I am against terrorism by 
these young militants too — because I do not think that 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Nixon’s Oct. 7 nationwide TV appearance, 
which he personally advertised as “the most 
comprehensive analysis of the Vietnam war,” 
lasted for a mere 15 minutes. Its brevity, how- 



ever, didn’t stop him either from promising “a 
generation of peace,” or its opposite — the readi- 
ness of repeating the Cambodian adventure, 
without notice, anywhere in the world. 

The immediate threat of an escalated war — the 
Middle East— the confrontation of Russian and U.S. troops 
as opposite “allies” of Israel and the Arabs, was not men- 
tioned. Nixon’s generals no doubt informed him that two 
wars, each thousands of miles in opposite directions from 
the U.S., would be crazy. In any case, it influenced him 
to avoid mentioning his trip to the Mediterranean. 

However, the total effect was to present toe old 
Nixon image: the Cold War, professional, reactionary 
ant’-Commiuiist. Only this time, Nixon was the man In 
power, preparing the ground for a confrontation of the 
world super-powers. 

To grasp how drastic the change has become, we 
must roll back the film by a month. 

The activities of President Nixon over the past 
month, his travels, his choice of friends, his speeches, 
promises and threats are best analyzed when taken as 
a whole, with the single events serving only to illumi- 
nate the general picture. They can be best summarized 
by stating that they try to pull a cloak of peace over 
his threats and preparation for World War III, while 
using the international crisis to gather votes for Re- 
publicans in the November elections. 

BLOWING HOT, BLOWING COLD 

• Prior to his European trip, things seemed to be go- 
ing well internationally. As late as Aug. 28, Leonid 
Brezhnev, Russian Communist Party chairman, sneaking 
in Alma-Ata, refrained from condemning the U.S. war- 
mongers in his analysis of world affairs. Talks were 
progressing well at the Strategic Arms Limitation Con- 
ference, a cease-fire had been arranged in the Middle 
East and there was talk of increased trade with Russia. 
We were about to enter a period of sweetness and light 
in Russian relations. 

Within a month all had changed. The Russians were 
accused of building a submarine base in Cuba, which 
they have denied in strong language; a civil war took 
place in Jordan in which countless thousands died; 
Nasser died; and the cease-fire agreement appears about 
to suffer the same fate — while the U.S. supplies arms to 
both Jordan and Israel, and Russia furnishes the ma- 
terials and prepares the groundwork for the army of 
Egypt to cross the Suez and resume the war. 

What happened in that fateful month to turn back 
the clock? 

Nixon’s Mediterranean trip, far from being a good- 
will mission for peace, was in reality a repetition of 
old-fashioned imperalist “gun-boat diplomacy” used for 
years to cower the natives of Africa, India and the Far 
East. 

The initial visit to the Pope reminds one of toe 
troops being blessed by the Holy Father before they go 
off to war. 

The planned naval maneuvers in the Mediterranean 
called for a massive display of U.S. military strength. 
The U.S. navy and air force were scheduled to put on 
a full show — including dropping of bombs and filling 
the sky with aircraft in full view of the new Russian 
Mediterranean fleet and the Arab leadership to display 
who is boss in the Mediterranean. 

DEATH OF NASSER, EMBRACE OF FRANCO 

The display had to be cancelled due to the untimely 
death of Nasser, who, in passing, left a void in the 
Arab leadership and upset Nixon’s plans. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Trudeau imposes 

Canada has been under martial law since Fri- 
day, Oct. 16. The French-speaking Province of 
Quebec is virtual police state, brought on by the 
political k Inapping of a British trade official, 
James Cros.s, and the Quebec Minister of Labor, 
Pierre Laporte, by two different cells of the Quebec 
Liberation Front (FLQ), a terrorist separatist 
group. 

On Oct. 5, one cell kidnapped Cross, and sent 
communiques to French radio stations stating the 
conditions for his release. Their primary demand 
was the release of 23 political prisoners held by the 
Quebec government for bombings and bank robberies 
executed in the last few years, including the bomb- 
ing of the Montreal stock exchange last year. The 
FLQ also demanded that a Manifesto, attacking the 
English capitalist domination of Quebec and sell-out 
French politicians, be broadcast by the media. 

On Oct. 11 another cell of the FLQ kidnapped 
Quebec Labor Minister Laporte. His body, garrotted 
by the chain holding a religious medal he wore 
around his neck, was found the day after Prime 
Minister Trudeau declared the War Measures Act. 
QUEBEC A POLICE STATE 

The Act, which outlawed the FLQ, placed 
Canada under martial law, and permitted the army 
and police to search and arrest without warrants. 
Those arrested can be held incommunicado for up 
to three weeks before ever being charged. After 
they are charged they can be held for 90 days with- 
out a trial. 

The police are not required to reveal who has 


police state rule 

been arrested. A person can be arrested and dis- 
appear for weeks without any explanation to his 
family, his attorney or the newspapers. Newsmen, 
for example, were refused the names of Montreal 
residents among the 30*i people arrested in the 
first three days the Act was in effect. Since then, 
59 of those arrested were released, but who they 
were and why arrested, nobody has been told. There 
is no recourse, under the Act, for false arrest. 

The Act likewise prohibits all political gather- 
ings which might be construed as having anything 
to do with the FLQ, its programs or demands, and 
makes it illegal for the mass media to print or 
broadcast anything which might aid the outlawed 
organization. 

LABOR LEADERS SEIZED 

Trudeau proclaimed the War Measures Act, 
without consultation with the Parliament, at 4 a.m. 
Oct. 16. 

One of toe first arrested was Michel Chartrand, 
the popular socialist president of the Montreal Coun- 
cil of the CNTU (toe labor federation to which most 
French workers belong.) A squad of police entered 
his house without warning, ransacked it and seized 
his personal papers. Many whose names and 
addresses were found in Chartrand’s address book 
were picked up later in toe day. 

Of the 400 or more in police custody are popular 
French-Canadian singer Pauline Julien; a famous 
poet, Miron; a candidate in the upcoming Montreal 
election, Jean Roy; and a number of other labor 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Union denies discrimination . 


The following letter was received by N & L: 

To The Editor : 

The undersigned is the attorney for United Catering, 
Restaurant, Bar and Hotel Workers Local 1064. 

I have been asked to write to you to correct the mis- 
statements contained in your June and July issue of 
your paper. On page 10 of this issue appears the head- 
line, “ARA and union harass women fighting discrimi- 
nation.” It appears to us from reading this article, and 
others in your sheet that you displayed the same lack 
of responsible reporting that typify our local newspapers 
which I am sure you would call the ‘‘capitalist press.” 

Since you chose to run the story about Local 1064, 
responsible reporting and common decency would have 
dictated your making an inquiry from the union as to 
whether or not the information that you had received 
was accurate. 

THE UNION you chose to write about has a history 
of being in the forefront against discrimination practices 
of employers because of race, color, sex or any other 
kind of discrimination. 

The cases you wrote about contained a degree of 
truth in that the employer initially resisted the right of 
women to bid on jobs which had traditionally been re- 
. stricted to men. The tradition also had some basis in 
law and regulation in that women in Michigan were pro- 
tected by law from lifting heavy objects. 

When the first female employee at ARA sought to 
bid on a serviceman’s job, the union insisted she had 
a right to do so. 

The union processed the female employee’s grievance 
- and reached a settlement with the Company and the 
manner in which the dispute would be resolved without 
the necessity of arbitration. 

THE EMPLOYEE refused to abide by the agreement 
and went to the Civil Rights Commission where an identi- 
cal settlement was arrived at. 

To say that she did not get “any help from the union 
at all” is a complete falsehood. 

Your implication in the story that subsequently a man 
with greater service somehow improperly bumped the 
employee from the job is likewise false. 

Your statement that “the union doesn’t seem to fight 
for the women as they do for the men” and that “the 
contract gets worse every time it is negotiated” is like- 
wise false. 

The fact is that each contract has been an improve- 
ment on the old in many respects. 

The statement that a woman who was on sick leave 
as a result of an accident at work is likewise false. The 
employee in question had not worked for two years from 
an illness unrelated to her job. 

Just prior to the signing of the last agreement the 
undersigned participated along with the union committee 
in settling all outstanding disputes which related to sex 
discrimination. 

THE EMPLOYER recognized in the bargaining ses- 
sion, that the past action of some of its supervisors was 
improper, in their dealings with women employees who 
desired to bid on what had previously been male jpbs 
In that bargaining session, the Company agreed to es- 
tablish identical criteria for both sexes in their oppor- 
tunity to bid on all jobs. 

Insofar, as I am presently aware, the question of 
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sex discrimination at ARA is a closed issue. 

The last Collective Bargaining Agreement was rati- 
fied by a State Labor Mediation conducted vote with 
only five dissenting votes. 

We want to say finally that, the women whom you 
wrote about are welcome members of our union.. The 
union recognizes that some of them pioneered in break- 
ing down sex discrimination in this unit. 

However, for either you or they to say, the union 
has failed in its responsibility to them cannot go unchal- 
lenged. In the event you choose to “headline hunt” in 
the future and pick upon this union as a target, we 
would appreciate your getting your facts straight. 

Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM MAZEY 


• • 


. ARA women answer 


Mr. Mazey: 

Your letter about irresponsible reporting leads us 
to believe that you are either ignorant of the facts or 
have been misinformed by Local 1064. The statements 
. in our story are trui; there are good 
reasons why four separate cases of 

f sex discrimination, harassment and 
retaliation have been filed by women 
members of your client-union with 
the Michigan Civil Rights Commission 
and the Federal Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 

One of those cases involves the 
woman whom the company disquali- 
fied for a “serviceman” job after she 
trained 29 days and she needed one 
more day to qualify. You say her 
grievance was settled without- arbitration. That is true, 
but only because the union settled in in a way agreeable 
to the company but not to the union member ! 

The settlement said she had to do 15 more days of 
training; obviously, the company could disqualify her 
again during that period. Not only did she refuse to 
agree to it, but it was contrary to the union contract, 
which specified the 30-day period, and to past practice — 
no man ever got such treatment ! 

THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION did not make 
the same settlement. It told the company she was 
eligible to be a service vendor (they ordered the name 
changed), and was to be paid the difference in wages 
from the day she was disqualified. 

Your obvious misinterpretation of our article is ap- 
parent when you misquote it by adding the word “im- 
properly” to the sentence about her that reads, “But a 
man with more seniority bumped her off it” (a job). 

A second woman did get a vendor job after filing a 
grievance with the union, but she never got her back 
pay. There have been several more grievances about 
various forms of discrimination against the women who 
tried to get vendor jobs; these were “settled” at contract 
time by throwing them out. And that was after you 
stated you would take them to arbitration. 

THE UNION HAS DONE NOTHING about the con- 
stant harassment of these women in retaliation for their 
going to the Civil Rights Commission. For example, one 
woman finds the hours cut or the job eliminated, and 
the days-off changed, on every job she takes. 

As for the woman who has been on medical leave — 
if, as you say, she was not injured on the job, how do 
you explain the fact that the company offered her a 
settlement for that injury? This woman was eliminated 
by the company and the union by a special provision 
in the last contract, just because she was helping other 
women fight discrimination. 

YOU SAY THE UNION CONTRACTS are getting 
better. It is true that we got up to 35c raises, but work- 
ing conditions are getting worse and worse. The com- 
pany is combining jobs, putting more work on people, 
so that you don’t have time to get your work done. 

You say that in a bargaining session the company 
agreed to establish identical criteria for both sexes in 
bidding jobs, but where is that language in the contract? 
We think it may be fun for you to go through it and 
try to find even the word sex. 

You say, “Insofar as I am presently aware, the 
question of sex discrimination at ARA is a closed 
issue.” Are you kidding? 

ARA WORKERS 
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WAY OF THE WORLD 


Crane and unemployment 

by Ethel Dunbar 

Crime and terrorism in this country have everyone 
nervous. That is true among black people as much as 
whites. Everyone is talking about Rev. T. S. Boone, a 
nationally known black minister and pastor of King 
Solomon Baptist Church in Detroit, who was recently 
robbed and stabbed and taken to Ford Hospital uncon- 
scious. Right after that, another leading black man, the 
owner of a big black super-market was robbed and 
killed. 

There are many more things that happen to the 
poor black people, but do not get into the news. Black 
people are saying that this is becoming the American 
way of life. 

SERIOUS TROUBLE 

I was talking to an older white woman after a 
motorcycle club on the west side of Detroit was bombed. 
She said she thought the violence in this country got 
into high gear after John F. Kennedy, Rev. King, and 
Robert Kennedy were killed. She also blamed a lot of 
the violence on the unemployment among young people. 
It is already over 35 percent nationally among black 
youth. In some areas it is even higher than that. 

Nixon said some unemployment would be good for 
this country. But the poor black and white people know 
we are in for serious trouble. When a big clothing com- 
pany has closed 27 stores on the East Coast, and hun- 
dreds of people line up in California for one job, how 
can that be good for this country? 

POLICE STATE AHEAD? 

The real cause of the crime and terrorism is the 
way the so-called big leaders, especially Nixon and 
Agnew, are leading us. 

Nixon and Agnew are taking advantage of all these 
things to pass their reactionary laws. They want to 
turn us into a police state. 

All those vicious laws they are passing will not stop 
the crime and terrorism. There has to be a real change 
in the government and in the way people are forced to 
live. And it had better come before it is too late for all 
of us. 


College secretaries win strike 

Warren* Mich. — Secretaries at Macomb Community 
College struck the campus for four days, and were joined 
on the picket lines by students and a few professors. 

The 128 women who make up the Macomb College 
Association of Office Personnel took action after 42 bar- 
gaining sessions failed to produce a contract to replace 
the one that expired last June. Their four-year-old, inde- 
pendent union picketed until they won a cost-of-living 
allowance as well as a ten per cent wage increase. 

During the strike, the campus was dotted with hand- 
made picket signs. Students stayed out of the cafeteria, 
and some helped picket the doors. 

The professors seemed upset at the unusual situa- 
tion. One sought out his secretary on a picket line and 
asked her where she kept the coffee cups. “In my desk,” 
she said. “But your desk is locked.” “That’s right,” she 
said, and kept on walking: 


Before the strike, some women took home as little 
as $67 a week. Many earned only $5,000 a year. Al- 
though the school had offered them a wage increase, it 
was the cost-of-living which they wanted most. 
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National boycott launched against non-union lettuce 


Delano, Cal. — The California farm workers 
are striking not just to have a union but to have 
the one of their choice. 

In 1965 the Delano Grape Strike began. In 1966 the 
United Farm Workers of America and the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee merged into United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee, As a victory took shape 
in that area, the Salinas workers asked for union elec- 
tions. The growers ignored their request, brought in the 
Teamsters, and signed “back-door contracts’’ with them. 
But as one company spokesman put it: “Teamsters have 
our contracts but UFWOC has our workers.” 

MASSIVE STRIKES 

Recently, on Aug. 11, the Teamsters signed a juris- 
dictional contract honoring UFWOC’s rights to organize 
farm workers, but growers refused to release the Team- 
sters from their contracts. Massive strikes began in the 
Salinas Valley and Santa Maria. The strike, involving 
5,000 to 7,000 workers nearly crippled lettuce produc- 
tion in that area. 

A United Fruit representation election held on Aug. 
30 proved once again that workers wanted UFWOC and 
their contract demanding $2.10 per hr., a hiring hall, 
grievance procedures, job security, pesticide clause, etc. 

United Fruit attempted to get an injunction against 
the strike, claiming it illegal, but the judge ruled that 
the strike was not jurisdictional since the Teamsters 
could not present any evidence that they represented 
workers. Finally, on Sept. 4, all strawberry growers in 
Salinas Valley— except the largest, Pic’n Pac— agreed to 
negotiate. United Fruit began to ship union label lettuce, 
and others also recognized UFWOC. 

Since then a judge issued a permanent injunction 


against the strike, and Cesar Chavez promptly announced 
a nationwide boycott of non-union lettuce grown in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. 

The Salinas strike is not just a legal jurisdictional 
battle between two unions. It represents the struggle of 
workers for self-determination in electing their own union. 
The Teamsters’ intervention is just a deliberate attempt 
by company and union to frustrate the workers’ desire 
to have their own union. 

The five-year struggle has succeeded so far largely 
because of massive nationwide support. Boycott all stores 
that handle non-union lettuce and ask your friends to do 
the same. A victory can only be won with continuous 
support. 


ATTENTION DETROIT READERS ! 

Great Scott, Farmer Jack and 
Chatham are all carrying 

O UFWOC Union packed lettuce. 

The only store that has slammed 
the door in the face of the 
UFWOC workers is Kroger. 
Wrigley has promised to try to |f 
get union lettuce and A&P was || 
carrying New York lettuce, but || 
has since carried scab lettuce, m 
IF YOU CAN JOIN THE PICKET LINES TO | 
MAKE DETROIT SCAB-FREE, Call 825-4811, or 
drop in at the office: 3419 Michigan Ave., nr 23rd. 1 
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Detroit, Mich. — Working conditions are wors- 
ening in the Dearborn assembly plant as we work 
on a day-to-day, no-contract basis. Many workers 
are becoming angered and disgusted at the plan- 
tation type tactics being used by management 
and labor relations representatives. 

Recently a group of workers just got sick and tired 
of the company’s harassment. They decided that if they 
could not get gloves to work in they were going to walk 
out. The word filtered through the plant and many of 
us were ready to go; but a militant Local 600 officer 
came into our building and was able to get a quick 
compromise. The men got only one glove apiece, and 
they had been used. 

The -company’s fight against absenteeism has lost 
all sense of reasoning. Workers who are off because of 
sickness have returned to work to find that the company 
will not accept their doctors’ letters. 

Workers are being penalized for absenteeism and 
even given as much as 30 days off without written griev- 
ances being presented to the company. 

It is pretty clear to most of ns what is really going 
on. While our grievances are being sold out at the local 
and In-plant level, we see some of our bargaining com- 
mitteemen and district committeemen working out of 
their classification and being paid premium time that 
should be rotated equally among the workers. 

Recently Walter Dorosh, Local 600 president, asked 
our unit for help in selling bumper stickers supporting 
GM workers. The idea was to sell 50,000 bumper stickers 
at one dollar apiece to raise $50,000 for the GM workers 
and their families in Flint who had been in a prolonged 
strike prior to this one. There were very few committee- 
men who tried to sell these bumper stickers because 
they were afraid of what the company might think. 

Some of the workers have formed a caucus in the 
plant and are raising funds to take their sold-out griev- 
ances against the union and the company to civil court. 
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We’re worried about these plant negotiations that 
are going on in G.M. The big worry is about the work 
standards grievances. 

The way G.M. was pushing us before the strike, al- 
most everyone in the plant had a work grievance in 
against working conditions. We didn’t work on our jobs 
long enough on the model changeover to be able t<T 
establish any standards. 

This is the main point for all of us who are in pro- 
duction. We are all for getting the local grievances and 
demands settled before we go back to work. Rut we 
don’t see how our work standards grievances can be 
settled. How can the union representatives, negotiate on 
this one when they don’t have enough of the facts to 
work on? 

In this kind of situation there are a lot of pressures. 
You have the UAW international leadership and you have 
the corporation putting pressure on you to get the local 
demands and grievances settled. We know from past 
experience that our local union representatives haven’t 
always been the greatest fighters for our rights, and we 
don’t know if they know how important this matter of 
speed-up is to us. 

What we do know is that nobody can take the kind 
of punishment we did before the strike for very long. 
Unless this is settled so we can get the quotas cut down, 
nothing else we might win will matter. We’ll all be dead 
or so worn out that we won’t be any good for anybody. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

is the way to bring about a change in this government. 
The K.K.K. did it all these years to maintain the status 
quo ! If those dumb young people start planting bombs 
in factories and killing working people, turning workers 
against them, they are finished. What can happen is the 
racist right wing in this country may do such things in 
order to blame it on the Weathermen or some black 
nationalist group.” 

Another black worker spoke. “You all know they 
have had this wide spread yearning for Law and Order, 
ever since the racist governor from Alabama made it 
his main campaign pledge in the last presidential elec- 
tion. 

“We here in production know that without us there 
is no production. Look at General Motors today. The 
most powerful corporation in the whole world, and with 
no workers in those plants, there is not one car being 
built.” 

The point is to unite workers’ power with youth’s 
idealism and' energy. For that, the youth, especially 
their leaders, must begin listening to workers, and stop 
looking down on us as backward. They must unite with 
blacks and all ofher oppressed minorities. Then and 
only then can there be a successful social revolution. 

Every worker said that was true, and it sounds so 
understandable, why don’t those young scholars under- 
stand it? When I read and hear of the fights they have 
in these movements, I wonder what would happen if we 
had a successful revolution in this country. 


C|THE LINE 


po/l After 24 years 

(VU — GM at the 

Jy\ u plant table 

By JOHN ALLISON 

The great change in the United Auto Workers 
and G.M.. contract negotiations shows itself in a 
real way when the rank-and-file get a chance to 
vote for the kind of representation they respect 
and want. This was proven when workers at the 
G.M. Technical Center did not take the advice of 
the UAW negotiators and refused to cross their 
own picket lines to return to work. 

These are workers who G.M. says it wants to go 
back to work on anti-pollution devices for automobiles. 
Management is claiming in the press that the UAW 
leaders and the workers aren’t really interested in 
pollution because these technicians won’t cross the 
picket lines. 

The striking workers laugh at this. The fact is 
that G.M. has fought like a mad bull against every anti- 
pollution law ever mentioned that dealt with autos. 
Workers know G.M. for the fake it is better than any- 
one else. As one picket said, “Where it comes to pollu- 
tion, every day we’re on strike we do more against 
pollution than G.M. ever did. When we’re not working, 
all that waste stuff isn’t coming out of the plants and 
going in the air or in the streams and lakes.” 

One fact stands out in this strike. The G.M. workers 
have waited for 24 years to bring G.M. to the “little 
table” and bargain on the worst working conditions in 
all of the auto shops in the entire world. 

Plant managers in G.M. have denied workers drink- 
ing fountains; they have made bonuses for themselves 
by saving monies they already had in their budget to 
run the plant by refusing to make even simple improve- 
ments that the rank-and-file needed. These robbers of 
workers are now face to face with workers at bargain- 
ing tables trying to get local contracts signed. 

This, and this alone, is eating the time. 

We all know how easy it is for a freeloader to 
forget human principles. 1. The UAW leaders forgot 
as they tried to get workers to cross their own picket 
lines. 2. G.M. plant manager free-loaders forgot how 
to bargain with the working class. 3. G.M. top labor 
relations free-loaders have not been in G.M. plants since 
the last contract was signed. 

But now it’s all turned around. Only the rank-and- 
file production workers have not forgot anything. They 
remember the slave driving pace of the production lines 
very well. They live with that inhuman pressure every 
day, not in some big easy chair behind a big desk in 
a nice air-conditioned office. 

Maybe the G.M. workers can’t all get into that air- 
conditioned office this time around, but they sure have 
got the plant managers and the labor relations free- 
loaders off their high horses and right into the world 
of the production line. And the rank-and-file don’t mean 
to let them go back until they improve their own con- 
ditions. Even if it takes until next year. 
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No cease-fire in Nixon's wars»at home or abroad 


The Nixon administration’s rush to denounce the 
report of its own Commission on Campus Unrest and 
to threaten “a stern hand” against “disruptive students” 
before the school year had even begun, made it clear 
that Nixon had his “answers” long before he was com- 
pelled to create the Commission. 

The Commission — chaired by former Pennsylvania 
Governor William Scranton — was hardly composed of 
leftists. It included a police chief and a general. But 
such is the nature of Nixon’s regime that you do not 
have to be accused of being a Communist — as in the 
McCarthy era — or even a “radic-lib”, (Agnew’s term 
for liberals in Congress and elsewhere), to draw this 
fire. All you have to do is disagree with the administra- 
tion. 

ON TRIAL— AND GUILTY 

Despite its composition and its origin, the Commis- 
sion on Campus Unrest could not help but come up with 
findings that showed the totality of the crisis of Ameri- 
can civilization, which has been on trial — and found 
guilty: 

• The Mississippi police who murdered two black 
students at Jackson State “fired shotgun, machine gun, 
rifle, and armor piercing shells” into a crowd at nearly 

. point-blank range. 

• The killings at Kent State were “un-necessary, 

un-warranted and inexcusable.” ■ 

• The turmoil on campuses is not the result of sub- 
' version, but is caused by racial injustice, the continuing 

war in Indo-China, and lack of democracy in the uni- 
versities. 

Nixon’s answer to the recommendation that he take 
the lead in solving these problems was contained in 
: his trip to Europe as well as in his Oct. 7 speech on 
Vietnam when he returned. (See lead article, page 1.) 
He made it clear that he has every intention not only 
of continuing the war in Indo-China, but is also prepar- 
ing another one in the Middle-East. 

The daily tonnage of bombs currently being dropped 
? on Laos alone is greater than were ever dropped on 
North Vietnam at the height of the “bomb Hanoi cam- 
paign.” And his proposal for an all Indo-China peace 
conference revealed not his desire for peace in Laos, 
Cambodia or Vietnam, but his determination to maintain 


the U.S. war in all three countries until they are carved 
up to bis liking. 

Above all there is no cease-fire in Nixon’s War At 
Home. It is growing more vicious every day because the 
opposition to the war, to racism, to the recession will 
not cease. 

THE BLOODY ASSOCIATION 

When South Vietnam’s little Hitler, Vice-President 
Ky, was invited to attend a Washington rally of right- 
wingers, the administration had to send no less than a 
Kissinger to keep him away, so desperate were they not 
to be embarrassed by their bloody association with him 
before the Nov. 3 election. 

The Republican campaign this fall has in fact been, 
from coast to coast, an attempt to cover their war, their 
recession, their racism and their repression, with a 
whipped-up hysteria for “law and order.” The police- 
state they are proposing is not just talk. They are trying 
to implement it. 

They have rammed through Congress a so-called 
“anti-crime” bill with such blinding speed that their 
floor-leader, Arkansas Senator McClellan, was not even 
able to answer any questions about it. This bill contains 
a clause mandating an additional prison sentence of 25 
years for any defendant found to be a “dangerous special 
offender.” It also provides for one thousand additional 
FBI agents with no other task but to police the campuses 
of America. 

MITCHELL EVOKES VIGILANTE TERROR 

Attorney General Mitchell has admitted that the 
government is “rapidly expanding its use of wiretap- 
ping.” Court-authorized wire-tapping is up over 100 per 
cent this year and the Justice department refuses any 
figures on wire-tapping “in the national security” for 
which they need no court order or explanation. 

But Mitchell’s most horrifying words were reserved 
for the day after Canada put into effect its War Measures 
Act. He suggested that “America may one day need 
armed vigilantes to defend itself and our way of life.” 
This mailed fist is the Nixon-Agnew-Mitchell solution 
to the war in Vietnam and rampant racism. They have 
no other solution to offer. 

The freedom forces in this country — above all, the 
black masses — do. So determined are they to wipe 
out racism once and for all that black soldiers have been 


forming “black-power” groups within the Army — all 
over the globe. There are already a score of organiza- 
tions in Germany, groups calling themselves the Unsat- 
isfied Black Soldier, the Black United Soldiers, the Black 
Action Group. Most of them grew out of a mass protest 
rally by close to 1000 black soldiers at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity last July 4. “Just end racism,” one soldier was 
quoted as saying, “and we’ll stop organizing.” 

They insist on an end to discrimination not only 
within the military — but to an end of racism in the 
U.S., as weii as an end to the war in Vietnam. 

New opposition to the war within the army has 
appeared even in such organizations as a Concerned 
Officers Movement, the first anti-war group of officers 
in U.S. history. And at home a Gallup poll reports two- 
thirds of the population for the removal of all U.S. troops 
from Vietnam this year. 

The anti-war demonstrations scheduled for Oct. 31 
are only one measure of the opposition to Nixon’s Wars 
At Home and Abroad. The deepest manifestation of 
American civilization on trial and judged guilty, is in 
the black revolt that is so severe right within the army 
that Nixon will have to confront that before he can 
launch any new adventures in the Middle-East. 
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A NOTE TO OUR READERS Hi 
ON OUR MOTTO 

Consciousness of language has |jj 
led many Women’s Liberation ac- |!| 
tivists to ask us to change our ijj 
motto: “The root of mankind is j|| 
man” — a quotation from Karl jjj 
Marx, which for many years we lij 
felt summed up the Marxist-Hu- ill 
manist content of our philosophy. jjj 
We will, in the months ahead, III 
substitute on our front page other Ijj 
mottos as they are suggested to jjj 
us, and ask our readers to help :jj 
us decide on the best choice. 
Last month’s motto ("The leap to Hi 
freedom is from necessity”) was jji 
not a quote, but a paraphrase from Ijj 
G.W.F. Hegel. This month we car- jjj 
ry “A person is a person because jjj 
of others”— a Bantu saying. 


THE GM STRIKE 

I almost choked when I read about 
GM’s condemnation of the Local 160 
workers who refused to return to the 
job that relates to anti-pollution devices. 
Who is GM trying to kid? Those pollu- 
tion control devices are the ones that 
GM admitted (in a U.S. government 
consent decree) it conspired to prevent 
i development on for twenty years! 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

Ford is stepping on everybody. Con- 
ditions have never been worse since 
we’re working without a contract. 

Ford Worker 

1 Detroit 

£ ■ i ;■ * * * 

I They’re trying to make trucking a 
! production job. We’re working without 
1 a contract, and the company is really 
\ pushing everybody. 

1 Chrysler Truck Driver 

r Detroit 

j.;. # * * 

\ Everybody knows about university 
complicity with the war. Some students 
[- are now trying to expose university com- 
j plicity with corporations like GM. They 
i have been pointing out GM’s investment 
i in South Africa, that only 2% of GM’s 


white collar jobs are filled by blacks, 
and that there are no women in major 
decision-making posts. 

The New University Conference group 
at U of M is presenting the following 
demands to the Regents (many of whom 
are rich politicians with connections to 
big corporations): 

1— Scholarship aid for the sons and 
daughters of strikers who attend U-M 
at Ann Arbor, Flint, and Dearborn. 

2 — An end to University research done 
for GM and the auto companies. 

3 — A University boycott of all GM pro- 
ducts during the strike. 

4— A declaration that no company where 
workers are on strike, be allowed on 
campus to recruit. 

5— A joint student, faculty, rank-and- 
file worker committee to recommend 
wavs to bring in more working class 
students to the University. 

6— The re-establishment of the Labor 
Institute that will do for workers what 
the Bus Ad school and other U depart- 
ments do for businessmen, namely, help 
them in their struggles. 

Student 

Michigan 

* =? « 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

With the Jordan bloodbath and the 
passing of Nasser, one can only hone 
that some sane and popular leadership 
will emerge in Israel. Jordan and Egypt 
as well as in the other countries. Be- 
cause of the successful suppression of 
anyone of caliber Jn Egypt, that coun- 
try’s future is gravely in doubt. Between 
the U.S.. USSR and their puppets, who 
in the whole area will have a chance 
to be free? 

American Student 
Africa 

% % % 

So powerful is the state-capitalist, 
petty-bourgeois mentality at this point 
in history that even organizations claim- 
ing to be the “vanguards” of the strug- 
gle for revolution in the U.S., the Pan- 
thers in the black community, and al- 
most every old or new left group, find 
themselves lining up on the side of these 
guerilla groups. It is this debasement of 
the idea of revolution, which we must 


deplore not just because we refuse to 
take sides in imperialist wars, but be- 
cause those who would confuse the 
“Maoist internationalism” of the gueril- 
las with the genuine Arab nationalism 
which led to the outpouring of human 
feeling at Nasser’s death, would also 
confuse bomb-throwing and cop shooting 
and 1000 programs which read like the 
Little Red Book for real revolutionary 
activity here in the U.S. 

The Middle East is part of a world- 
wide struggle. The real power plays are 
by the U.S. and USSR, with the whole 
world and the entire balance of power 
at stake. 

Activist 
New York 

* Ss * 

In the October issue of N&L I notice 
one thing missing in the Editorial “Mid- 
dle-East Cauldron Explodes.” There is 
no mention of the problem of the Pales- 
tinian refugees. The editorial deals with 
only the commandoes and the commando 
leaders, as far as the Palestinians are 
concerned. What should a Palestinian 
refugee do? It’s a real problem, and 
keeps the cauldron boiling. 

Concerned 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Your editorial on the Middle East 
(and the “new” left) was the most un- 
hysterical analysis I have read to date. 
I hope further articles will be forth- 
coming. 

A woman/a Jew 
Detroit 

* * * 

Nixon’s visit to Italy was not welcomed 
by the majority of the Italian people. 
The demonstrations in the major cities 
and the small towns alike were massive, 
especially in the North. Most of the 
slogans said: “The Italians won’t help 
you with your wars” and “Nixon, go 
home.” 

Nixon was put in a helicopter atothe 
airport that landed in an enormous pub- 


lic square (already cleared away by the 
police) in front of a government build- 
ing. He was greeted by several hundred 
soldiers and the Ministers of the gov- 
ernment. In his speech on TV he said 
he was here because he knew the Italians 
wanted to collaborate with the U.S. in 
bringing peace and democracy to the 
Middle East, and he continually insisted 
on the fact; that it was necessary to use 
“force” to do this. In the Italian trans- 
lation, transmitted immediately after he 
spoke, the word “force” was left out. 

Exactly what agreement the Italian 
government made with Nixon has not 
been made public. But it is extremely 
difficult to believe that the Italian gov- 
ernment, weak as it is, would agree to 
use Italian armed formes in the Middle 
East. Such a decision would be like 
asking for partisan warfare within this 
country. 

Correspondent 
Milan, Italy 

* * * 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I was enraged when Marlene Dixon 
(the professor whose firing by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1969 triggered a 
sit-in that really “launched” WL there) 
used her platform at the Women’s 
Teach-In at Wayne State University to 
deliver a harangue on bow the WLM 
can only be converted into a revolution- 
ary force by suporting Angela Davis, 
the Black Panthers — and the FLQ! 
Apparently now that she is teaching at 
McGill University, she is not only an 
“expert”, but a self-appointed spokes- 
man for the French Canadians. 

It is alarming that someone like this 
could get up before several hundred 
women and tell them that the reason 
the WLM has been turned into a “mon- 
ster” is because it has become a mass 
movement, and therefore crosses “class- 
[ lines” — and then deliver a Maoist 
j harangue on how to be “revolutionary.” 

i j I’m surprised she didn’t propose Ber- 

ii nardine Dohrn as our model, The WLM 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

EDITOR’S NOTE: We reprint below the Foreword 
oritten by Harry McShane for the special pamphlet pub- 
ished by the Scottish Marxist-Humanist Group to mark 
iegel’s 200th and Lenin’s 100th birthday anniversaries 
his year. The pamphlet contains two articles by Raya 
>unayevskaya: “A Footnote to the Detractors of Lenin ” 
md “Marx’s Debt to Hegel.” 

* * * 

MARX PLACED man on a higher level than that of 
wing a cog in a soul-less machine. Man was seen by 
Marx as the creator of a new society with all his attri- 
>utes and faculties directed toward the attainment of 
reedom and human development. In the first of the two 
irticles (according to when they were written) Raya 
Dunayevskaya deals with the relationship of Marxist 
heory to the philosophy of Hegel, but because of the 
ittention which Lenin is receiving just now we reversed 
he order of the articles. Both articles go a long way to 
dll i li 'w inns prevalent in the minds of those who know 
ittle or nothing about the extent to which Marxism has 
>een distorted. 

No one, nowadays, calls on the workers to join “the 
Party of Lenin and Stalin,” but there are many who 
dace the name of Lenin alongside that of Stalin for 
liscreditable reasons. They would make Lenin take share 
>f the responsibility for the savage policy pursued by the 
Etussian leaders during the reign of Stalin, and inherited 
)y the bureaucrats now ruling over the Russian people, 
it should be noted that the Communist Party avoid 
:ontrasting Lenin with Stalin while, of course, deploring 
;he cult of the individual. 

# $ Ss 

RAYA Dunayevskaya takes Paul Cardan, author of 
rhe Meaning of Socialism, as being representative of 
‘the detractors of Lenin.” Like others, Cardan ignores 
;he persistent struggle made by Lenin against bureau- 
:ratic rule from above. Unfortunately, little is known in 
his part of the world about that struggle. The charge 
hat Lenin , stood for bureaucratic domination is com- 
>letely demolished by the writer who shows that Lenin, 
n his discussion with Trotsky, insisted on the workers 
•etaining their own organization for the purpose of pro- 


Marx, Lenin, and 

tecting themselves “from their own state.” She quotes 
from Lenin to prove conclusively that, above all else, he 
wanted “the workers themselves to draw up, from below, 
the new principles of economic conditions.” He did not 
live to see the state he founded going in a direction 
opposite to what he desired. Russia has lessons ww every 
man and woman who is really concerned about the 

future of society. . . 

No limit was placed on the amount and viciousness 
of the slanders hurled at Lenin from 1917 ownards. 
Apart from a number of incurable reactionaries, no 
serious-minded person now questions his integrity or his 
devotion to the cause of human emancipation. In the 
field of political theory his writings reveal him as a 
giant compared to the political leaders, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, whose careers are dependent on their 
efforts to introduce the appearance of stability into an 
unstable social order. In her book, Marxism and Free- 
dom, the author refers to Lenin having turned to a study 
of Hegel during the first World War — a point that has 
relevance to the subject of the second article which deals 
with the bearing of Hegel’s philosophy on Marxism. 

* '-I-- 

THIS ARTICLE will not be welcomed by those 
“Marxists” who refuse to look beyond the Party direc- 
tive for political wisdom. It may be spurned by those 
who, having seen Marxism distorted to justify acts of 
oppression, turned away in disgust. Those who take the 
trouble to read it will attach greater importance to 
Marxism than hitherto, and they will find that the 
emphasis placed on the philosophic foundations of Marx- 
ism gives it a new meaning for all prepared to play a 
part in the struggle, for freedom. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, bringing scholarship to the sub- 
ject, places emphasis on the dialectic and its relevance 
to world events. She takes account of events from the 
East German rising of 1953, right down to the Vietnam 
war. She does not, and cannot separate theory from 
practice. 

Getting to the heart of her subject she declares that 
Alienation was central to the Hegelian philosophy, and 
was also central for Marx. Readers will be impressed by 
her description of how Marx, when taking up what was 
central in Hegel, applied it to the real world of ordinary 
human beings living in a particular social order. She 
denies, however, that Hegel was completely divorced 
from the real world and claims that on the contrary. 


their detractors 

he had “his finger on the pulse of history.” She makes 
the point that Lenin found the revolutionary spirit of the 
dialectic in the works of Hegel. 


ON READING this article one wonders how some of 
us could dismiss Hegel without knowing much about him. 
We were content to learn that Marx turned Hegel upside 
down and to leave it there. No thought was given to Marx 
having accepted Alienation and finding its roots in capi- 
talist production. That is where the worker sells his 
labor power as a commodity, and where he is dominated 
by the products of past labor taking the form of capital. 
There the worker loses his individuality and becomes the 
most essential element in a system of production under 
which human freedom is impossible. The concept of 
Alienation is truly revolutionary. With Marx it is a call 
for the overthrow of the present social order. 

It is rapidly becoming obvious to most workers that 
emancipation does not come automatically with the abo- 
lition of private ownership. Conditions have become in- 
tolerable where private capitalists have been replaced by 
a brutal state machine. Alienation, which Marx detected 
under private capitalism, exists also under state capital- 
ism. The masses under both systems are dominated by 
their products. The hope of the future does not rest 
with the doings of top politicians, or with technology, 
but with thinking and acting human beings. These articles 
justify our placing reliance on the struggle from below. 

Harry McShane 


Two Articles by 
RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

• A Footnote to the Detractors of Lenin 

• Marx's Debt to Hegel 

with a foreword by HARRY McSHANE 

Only 50c (Is. 6d in Britain) 

Order from News & Letters, 415 Brainard, 
Detroit, Mich. 48201 or The Scottish Marxist- 
Humanists, 31 Balbeg Street, Glasgow SW1 



needs some theory — and fast. Without 
it, these elitist so-called “revolution- 
aries” will kill it completely as a real 
revolutionary force. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* Jfs # 

I just read the article “Women’s Lib- 
eration in China” from the booklet you 
published called Notes on Women’s Lib- 
eration. Unfortunately, the men who 
have done most of the writing of Chi- 
nese revolutionary history have includ- 
ed almost nothing about the women’s 
movement there. . . 

Reading your booklet, which you say 
is a first attempt at writing for many 
of you, is very exciting to me. 

New Reader 
Minnesota 

# * # 

I know there is a lot of feeling for the 
“Equal Rights Amendment” in the Wo- 
men’s Liberation Movement. And I know 
that there is a mixture of liberals and 
reactionaries lined up on both sides, in 
the debate. 

What struck me with the most force 
in the arguments pro and con, was a 
brochure I was handed at a Women’s 
Teach-in, which listed what were called 
“A few thoughtful questions.” It point- 
ed out that the Amendment not only 
does not create new rights for women, 
but actually could destroy some import- 
ant woman’s rights — like wiping out 
laws fixing minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and safety standards for women. 

What made me stop to really think 
about it more carefully was the list of 
people who had signed this leaflet, peo- 
ple like Cesar Chavez and Dolores Hu- 
erta of the UFWOC, and unions like 
the IU Electrical Workers, Textile Work- 
ers Union, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, the ILGWU, the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, and the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers. 

When there are that many trade 


unions urging rejection, I think we’d 
better stop and think twice. 

Woman Student 
Detroit 

* * # 

REPRESSION ON CAMPUS 

The repressive atmosphere which per- 
vades the University of Tennessee cam- 
pus is apparent in the recent regulations 
passed by the Board of Trustees which 
require each student to carry an I.D. 
card. Certain activities are being check- 
ed to see that outsiders do not come on- 
to the camous. The regulation reads 
that no outsider is allowed unless he is 
a guest of a person recognized by the 
administration as part of the university 
program. Two young men have been 
pointed out by name as being “persona 
non grata” on University property. 

Forty-seven people have been arrested 
since the Graham-cracker crusade at 
which Nixon appeared. The courts are 
still holding that these young people dis- 
rupted a religious service. We contend 
that the service was not religious since 
Nixon brought only Republican candi- 
dates in an election year and presented 
them on the platform of a crusade that 
had otherwise been orderly. 

The students are also complaining that 
the administration had no communica- 
tion with them about setting up the cru- 
sade, which was scheduled for exami- 
nation week in the stadium which also 
doubles for student dormitories. 

New Reader 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

® $ * 

I was really shocked when Craig 
Morgan — the Kent State student body 
president, Air Force ROTC cadet, and 
leading exponent of non-violence on that 
campus — was one of the first arrested 
on indictment by the grand jury that 
exonerated the National Guardsmen, 
who murdered the four students at 
Kent last May. 

Over 3000 students packed the audi- 


torium to hear the student government 
call for a nationwide, nonviolent mora- 
torium to protest the indictments and 
discuss what is happening to civil liber- 
ties in America. 

Some of the students have begun wear- 
ing their blue plastic university ID cards 
on strings around their necks, dogtag 
style, as a symbol of solidarity. One 
member of the Student Senate explained 
why by referring to the Star of David 
that Jews in Nazi Germany were re- 
quired to wear. He said, “It’s our yel- 
low star, our black skins. The grand 
jury has branded us.” 

Some of the students are also selling 
white tee shirts with “Kent Police State 
University” in red letters on the front. 
The $3 proceeds go to a legal defense 
fund. 

Student 

Ohio 

The chairman of the Michigan GOP, 
McLaughlin, recently attacked those 
who plan to cross party lines and vote 
for U.S. Senator Philip A, Hart or 
Sander Levin, the Democratic candidate 
for governor. 

“Such Republicans” he said, “are crim- 
inals, just like the criminals walking 
the streets.” 

And they talk about student terrorism ! 

S. V. G. 

Detroit 


VIETNAM 

The peace proposals presented in Par- 
is by North Viet-Nam two weeks before 
Nixon’s speech have yet to be presented 
to the American people, or discussed 
publicly by Nixon. The essence of their 
proposals seems to be that the problems 
of Viet-Nam should be settled by the 
Vietnamese not by foreign U.S. troops. 

The demands that the U.S.-supported, 
corrupt South Viet-Nam government 
should not remain as the dominant force 
in the country during any proposed elec- 
tions seem quite reasonable. Without a 
reasonable discussion of their demands, 
the Nixon proposals seek a table talk 
victory which does not represent the 
reality of the military situation in Viet- 
Nam. 

Observer 

Boston 

* * * 

The U.S. can get out of Vietnam and 
still carry on the war, as in Cambodia, 
with air support and military supplies. 
Nixon can change the game though he’s 
still playing cards. Maybe he wants to 
set up a coalition like the German-Balk- 
an arrangement with aid sent in any 
time there is danger of disintegration. 

Anti-War Activist 
New York 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Humanists — blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite yon to write for the paper, and to join our organization. 
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stop all dissent . . . 


Courts move to 

in Florida 

St. Petersburg, Fla. — Some of the activists 
who attended an anti-war rally here last April 
are paying a heavy price for it. Prof. Robert 
Canney, 42, has been sentenced to two years in 
prison for “resisting arrest with violence,” and 
has been fired from his job at the University of 
Florida. 

Zachary Taylor got three months on one charge 
and is still awaiting sentencing for “hurling a deadly 
missile" (a pop bottle). The maximum sentence is ten 
years for that charge. Eleven others arrested during 
the April 18 rally have not been tried yet. 

They were charged in the wake of a peaceful demon- 
stration that turned into chaos after five policemen 
jumped Canney from behind. He had just finished a 
speech in which he used the words: “Bring the god- 
damn war home.” 

POLICE RIOT 

Canney didn’t know what was happening and he 
struggled to free himself. His panic was communicated 
to the crowd. People began hurling insults and then 
bottles, as police dragged him to a paddywagon. Then 
more than 100 helmeted police swept the park, beating 
people and arresting 11. 


Police said the four were members of the militant 
black organization, JOMO (Junta of Militant Organiza- 
tions). JOMO was one of the groups which sponsored 
the April 18 anti-war rally; it has been under attack 
by local officials ever since it was founded in 1968. 

in Kentucky 

Washington, D.C. — Alan McSurely was sen- 
tenced to a year in prison and Margaret Mc- 
Surely was ordered to serve three months for 
contempt of Congress on Oct. 20. 

Kentucky State Attorney Thomas Ratliff started the 
attack on the couple three' years ago when he arrested 
them and three other persons on sedition charges. These 
grew out of a fight against strip mining of coal in East- 
ern Kentucky. 

The sedition charges were dismissed, but Senator 
McClellan ordered the McSurelys to bring to Washington 
certain documents seized by Ratliff in a raid on their 
home. McClellan said he needed these documents for 
his investigation of uprisings in U.S. cities. The Mc- 
Surelys were cited for contempt when they refused to 
give the papers to McClellan. They have been freed 
under bond pending appeal. 


Canney ’s supporters charge that his conviction and 
firing are part of an attack by local and state officials 
on movements for peace and black liberation. They point 
out that one day after the April 18 rally, police arrested 
four black youths for murdering a white woman in 
April of 1969. 
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It's the teachers who 
need the education 

I am a senior at a high school in the San Fernando 
Valley of Los Angeles. This is an all white, upper middle 
class area. I am writing strictly about my experiences at 
this school, as a radical, and as a woman. 

I am a woman seeking a college career. To prepare 
myself for this goal, I must take certain college-prep 
classes such as biology, chemistry and trigonometry. In 
these three subjects I’ve had male teachers. In these 
classes, other female students as well as myself have 
been treated in much the same way. 

The attitude of most male teachers is that female 
students are taking up desk space. In these teachers’ 
minds is the archaic idea that all girls are in the college- 
prep classes to find suitable husbands and nothing else. 
To illustrate this I will give an example which occurred 
in a chemistry class. A boy asked a question on some- 
thing he didn’t quite understand, and the instructor went 
into a very lengthy explanation. When a girl asked a 
question on some other matter of equal importance, the 
teacher replied, “Honey, all you have to do is look pretty 
and you’ve got it made.” He then preceeded to go on to 
another matter. 

In the history department, teachers have now become 
aware that current political events must be discussed in 
order to give a student a well-rounded education and a 
basic understanding of their government. It has been my 
experience that male teachers tend to discriminate 
against girls as they limit their number to one or two per 
discussion compared to twelve to fifteen boys. It is my 
opinion that these teachers believe that the woman’s 
place is in the home, making beds, cooking meals, and 
taking care of the babies, and that women should leave 
the running of the government to the men. It is this idea 
and the one previously mentioned which I feel must be 
overcome before there can be any kind of an effective 
revolution. 

As for the administration of the school, they seem to 
have somewhat liberalized it over the years. With a little 
determination and a good fight, girls can now take the 
so-called “boys’ classes” such as auto shop, drafting, and 
graphic arts, whereas before it wasn’t even open to 
discussion. 

However, the mcist encouraging aspect of the senior 
high schools are their students. They seem to be free 
thinking individuals in respect to woman’s equality. Girls 
seem to hold the same number if not more elected offices. 
High school Students for a Democratic Society was run 
by women, the Radical Student Union (RSU), a group of 
Los Angeles high school radicals, had a woman president, 
and I was the chairman of the RSU chapter at my school. 
We women were just as highly respected as men holding 
equivalent offices. 

It seems to me that most of the Women’s Liberation 
effort should be directed toward the reeducation of the 
adult males who retain the old idea that the woman’s role 
in building a nation is exclusively one of taking care of 
the home. 

(Included in NOTES ON WOMEN’S LIBERATION 
— see ad p. 2) ■ 
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3 high school views 

(Excerpts from the pamphlet, “8 to 3: High School 
Prison Notes.”) 

Roosevelt High-a brown view 

The school in many ways is like a prison. It is about 
80 percent Chicano. They have “sweeps” at Roosevelt. 
There are two tardy bells. As soon as teachers hear the 
bells they lock the doors and if you are in between the 
hall and the classroom they push you out and shut the 
door. . . The teachers are always watching you like 
cattle. Especially at nutrition and lunch when you have 
a little time to talk with your friends, there is always 
someone not too far away . . . 

The classes, besides being run at a low level, are 
distorted. We had a California history class which 
should have begun with the Indian’s history; then the 
Chicano’s history. But the only thing they did was to 
mention Indians in the beginning, then told about the 
Spaniards very briefly and then the Americans came. 
And that was it, except for a short thing at the end of 
one chapter where they said Mexican-Americans are liv- 
ing in LA and in the 1940’s they had zoot-suit riots; most 
Mexicans came for farm labor, wetbacks, etc. Out of the 
whole book there were about two pages on this. All the 
rest is white history . . . 

I am for freedom, for stopping the suppression of 
every people. I know the Chicanos are a suppressed 
people. As I grew up I went only to the schools that were 
in the Chicanos areas, and then I went to a white school 
for a summer and I saw the tremendous difference in 
teaching and facilities. I don’t consider their teaching 
better. In terms of any kind of education I think the 
whole system is all messed up. 

Roosevelt- High-a black view I 

High school is something to do during the day. They \ 
don’t teach you that much. They will tell you that you 
have got to know this or that. Like in history they tell 
you about who died. I don’t want to know about who died. 

I want to find out what is happening now. Today . . . 

There was a Black Student Union on campus but it 
wasn’t going together. They talked about black culture. 
That’s all right, but what good is it doing now. The 
blacks and Chicanos get along allright, they see the 
school as the enemy' of both of them. Lately Jj forget 
about most groups and just go for myself. I think many 
people feel the same way '. . . 

The way I am going I might be a gangster. I know 
that I am trying not to end up going to Vietnam. I had a 
cousin who acted crazy and he made it. Maybe I will do 
that. Maybe I will try and join the merchant marine. 
Ever since I was small I thought, when is the war going 
to come to an end? They just keep going. 


Beverly Hills — a white view j 

Beverly Hills High School actually has a fairly ex- 
tensive history of radical activity. Unfortunately, most 
of it has never led anywhere. . . . The biggest activity : 
on campus this year was the October Moratorium 1 
against the war in Vietnam. It was also the largest and j 
most successful activity that the radicals have ever 
organized at Beverly. . . . When the students at Roose- j 
velt Hi# School went out on strike, a support action 
was quickly organized at Beverly. Two hundred stu- 
dents boycotted classes for an hour and we collected 1 
about $25 for the Roosevelt bail fund. . . . We won 
one significant concession from the administration: to 
have an assembly with student speakers from Roose- 
velt to tell Beverly students what was going on. 
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Czechoslovak purges now 
kit government apparatus 

Prague, Czechoslovakia — After the “exchange 
of party cards” a purge of the government and 
economic administration apparatus is underway. 
That means a purge of any organization or insti- 
tution financed by the state — from schools and 
academic institutions to local authorities. All non- 
party members are to be included as well. 

Those who have been active in trade union com- 
mittees in the academic field are among those who have 
least “purified” their ranks, according to official accusa- 
tion. They emerged outside of the formal structure of 
the trade unions, and since they kept to their so-called 
“rightist” (that is, anti-Russian) views up to the end 
of last year, they have often come under fire in the 
press. They will no doubt be “eligible” for some sort 
of “rectification.” 

SURFACE SECURITY 

This purge of the government apparatus seems to 
be one of the very last steps of “normalization.” Already 
a resolution of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, issued after the “exchange of party cards,” 
calls for a resumption of “normal party methods.” The 
ruling group may thus feel rather secure in its position. 
As usual, however, this is but the surface. 

For as far as one can hear and see, a great majority 
of people of any social stratum have no sympathy for the 
present rulers, to put it mildly. Though repressed), these 
feelings remain. 

The command system in economy has quieted down 
the worst phenomena of catastropic development like 
inflation— but has not yet tackled genuine roots of 
economic disequilibrium. A new wave of massive over- 
investment such as had ultimately led to the 1964 
crisis is on its way already, and foreign trade develop- 
ments are critical as well. Agricultural output is being 
maintained only with the greatest effort 
HIDDEN FACTS 

Figures of the 1971 plan to be published shortly 
may throw more light on some of the issues, but there 
is no doubt that both party and government will do their 
best to hide from the public anything unpleasant. They 
have to maintain the myth of their ability to avert all 
difficulties and of a “fully normalized and consolidated 
country” whose people “is rallying behind the Com- 
munist Party.” 


confab tackles 


UGANDA 


BELGIUM 

U.S. 



U.S. 

BR. 

JAPAN 

EUROPE 


Imperialist 
forces in Africa 


Uganda, Africa — The upcoming meeting of 
non-aligned nations at Lusaka, Zambia, will re- 
volve around the central problem of all non- 
aligned states: economic development and inde- 
pendence in the face of international imperialism. 

The peoples of the former colonial “third world” have 
rapidly been achieving political independence, but the 
colonial economies are structured in economic units so 
iragmented and balkanized that the small states are 
ncapable of survival without foreign “aid” and massive 
lutside investment. The problem is that this aid and 
nvestment has gone, over the past decade, to develop 
he imperialist powers rather than the so-called develop- 
ng countries. 

SOUTH AFRICAN THREAT 

Trade within Africa itself largely follows colonial 
>atterns and is almost nil between the independent 
African states. The fastest growing and most neo-colo- 
lially penetrated state in Africa is South Africa (U.S. 
las $800,000,000 invested there; second only to Britain 
irith $3,640,000,000). 

When this growth, controlled as it is by the imperi- 
list powers, is compared to the minimal growth of the 
est of Africa, it shows the great dangers posed by South 
Africa to the rest. The two-pronged attack of neo- 
olonialism. directly into the poor balkanized north and 
adirectly via South Africa, could stop any further prog- 
ess toward African independence. 


Black American 
GI’s in Germany 
give “black power” 
salute to white of- 
ficer. Racial ten- 
sions have reached 
a crisis point in all 
branches of U.S. 
military services. 
See also editorial, 
p. 4. 


Black-Red Views 



Bhck culture rooted in freedom struggle, not fadism 


By JOHN ALAN 

In the past half-dozen years we have heard 
and seen much about Black culture and art in 
the United States. In fact, the popularization of 
Black culture has almost reached the proportion 
of television commercials — those ideological 
hawkers of exchange value — and therein lies the 
danger of the perversion of a meaningful devel- 
opment of the culture of a people. 

Afro-American culture was not bom in this decade 
with the Afro-bouffant hairdo, the sporting of a Dashiki 
and other African type apparel which symbolizes the 
appeal the African Revolutions have for American 
Blacks, but was born in the heart of brutalized slavery 
and matured during the “part-free” status of the Black 
people after emancipation. Because of the “part free” 
status of the Blacks in the United States and the con- 
tinuing struggle of the Black masses to achieve freedom, 
Black culture is the most original and the most enduring 
of all the cultural expressions of the various ethnic 
groups who came to these shores. 


threats of imperialism 


South Africans have military bases in Malawi and 
patrol Lake Malawi with gunboats. They control the 
mineral riches of southwest Africa and have military 
bases close to Angola, Zambia, and Botswana. Recent 
plans have been made to move large numbers of troops 
into. Angola and Mozambique, ostensibly to protect South 
African investments in two major dam projects. 


ZAMBIA THREATENED 

South African troops are already visible in Botswana 
and Rhodesia (South Africa’s junior partner in the area). 
The attempted secession of the Katanga region of the 
ormer Belgian Congo would have completed the military 
encirclement of Zambia except for a 120 mile border with 
Tanzania. 


The recent acknowledgement by Britain of its eco- 
nomic, political, and military support for South Africa: 
the increasing volume of arms sales from France; the 
continuing support of Portuguese colonies via NATO; 

a 7 S , 11Si,n ° f US ” British - Eur °P«* n Common 
Market and Japanese investment in southern Africa- 
au point to a developing crisis of major proportions. 

In the end the fate of Africa depends on the co- 
operation of all anti-imperialist forces throughout the 
world. Without such, real help, the northward march of 
the new colonialism is inevitable. 


Black majority, white violence 

Earle, Ark. — As local elections approach, white 
retaliation is increasing against the black com- 
munity of this small, rural town. Black people 
make up 80 per cent of the population. 

Jackie and Ezra Greer were badly beaten during 
school demonstrations in September. They are leaders 
of the Crittenden County Improvement Association 
(CCIA), a grass-roots group that has been organizing the 
black community of Earle for two years. On Nov. 3, they 
will run for mayor and alderman, respectively. 

The Greers believe the violence was a- response to 
the growing political power of the black community. 
More than 60 per cent of the registered voters are black, 
and if the voting is fair on November 3 they could win 
the mayor’s and alderman’s seats. 

This area of Arkansas still has a plantation economy. 
The men who control the political life of the town — the 
mayor and the school board — are plantation owners. 

In June, 1968, the CCIA started a selective-buying 
campaign to force the hiring of black people. Some 
people who took part lost their jobs; others were evicted 
from the plantations on which they lived and worked. 
The same thing is happening now, in the wake of the 
school demonstrations. 


It does not take any great sociological insight to see 
the American “pop” culture is dominated by the music 
and dances of Black people. In fact, it has been said by 
the expert critics in this field that this music and style 
of dancing and a romantic imitation of Black life-style 
has done much toward liberating white middle- class 
youth from the economic and cultural values of their 
parents and the “establishment.” If Black culture has 
meant anything in America, it is because of its umbilical 
connection to the struggle for freedom. It has always 
been potentially revolutionary. Potentially revolutionary 
because it always expresses “soul” — that inner drive 
of the Blacks for humanity and freedom. 

It is this very potential which is looked upon with 
suspicion and fear by the established capitalist order, 
which in turn drives them to tame these cultural expres- 
sions and then turn them into an acceptable “whitened” 
version as a commodity which can be packaged and sold, 
like dry cereal, with the essential nutrients removed. 
FADISM HURTS ARTIST MOST 

When the above happens, and it happens every 
day, the Black artist, along with the Black masses, 
goes through a second alienation. Not only is he not 
free in body, but his inner-most cultural expressions are 
taken from him and distorted, very often causing serious 
traumatic displacements to occur in the artists. 

With this watered down commoditization of Black 
culture, the Black artist faces the dire prospect of 
becoming a fad, to be exploited by the fast buck opera- 
tors of the modes of mass culture. 

This dehumanizing aspect of capitalism which treats 
culture, and the artists who produce it, as so much yard 
goods and “meat balls”, certainly must be a great factor 
in the sudden physical and mental cracking up as well 
as the tragic deaths at too early an age of so many 
brilliant Black musicians and singers. 

Examples are the premature deaths of great artists 
like Billy Holliday, Charlie Parker — and more recently 
Jimi Hendricks, death at age 27.' The more sensitive 
critics of the jazz and pop cultural scene consider such 
deaths as an occupational hazard of the entertainment 
industry. Yes. the word is industry! 

HIP CULTURE EASILY BOUGHT OFF 

In no way can we equate the richness and durability 
of Black culture to the sub-culture of the Yippy and the 
Hippy world. Even the hipculture derived much of its 
style and inspiration from the Black revolutionary move- 
ment; in fact, it may never have come into existence 
without it, and it is a good example of what happens 
to cultural expression which has mo real roots in the 
struggle for freedom and seeks only a passive hedonist 
existence. When the history of hip culture is written it 
will be a sorry tale of capitalist exploitation, even 
though it was purported to be an anti-capitalist culture. 

Sad to say, every facet of that culture, from music 
to posters, was reduced quickly to saleable items, and 
the final culminations, the blatantly commercial ven- 
tures like Woodstock and Altamont, backed by rich 
entrepreneurs who know how to lure the youth culture 
into dollars, is a long way from the original free for all 
“love-ins” and “be-ins” filled with “flower-children” 
protesting the establishment. At Altamont a Black boy 
was beaten to death by the fascistic Hell’s Angeles, 
(who had been hired to protect the musicians !) while 
thousands of drop-out youths looked on, and stayed 
dropped-out. 

CREATIVITY IN BLACK MASSES 

The Black revolution of the last decade has been 
a great inspirational drive toward creativity among 
Black Artists. We have witnessed, in the wake of the 
Freedom Marches and Sit-Ins, a Black renaissance of 
the Arts which is far greater than anything that hap- 
pened in Harlem during the 1920’s. At this point in his- 
tory the Black artist is constantly reminded of the 
origin of his new creativity — the Black struggles for 
Freedom, and indeed he should ponder the fate of those 
Black artists of the 1920’s who obscured the connection 
between the “New Negro” — the “talented tenth” and 
their outpouring of literature, music, painting and 
dances — and the mass movements of the Black people 
directly after World War I. 
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WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


Nasser's death: end of 


The spontaneous outpouring of millions in the 
Arab world over the death of Gamal Abdul Nasser 
was an emotional experience to watch. In his death 
there was a brief period of the unity in the Arab 
world that he had sought to achieve for close to 
twenty years. 

His death creates an altogether new situation 
in the Middle East. The vacuum of power in Egypt 
has not necessarily been filled by the rise of Anwar 
Sadat to the presidency. A hard stance vis a vis 
Israel with the danger of another war may be his 
or a rival’s way of securing power. 

That the conflict with Israel rather than the 
conditions within Egypt is the focal point for those 
seeking power is an indication of the incomplete- 
ness of the Egyptian Revolution eighteen years 
after King Farouk was deposed. 

THE GOAL: FREEING EGYPT 

During the first Arab-Israeli conflict, the Pal- 
estine War of 1948, the young army officer Nasser’s 
focal point was far different. In Egypt’s liberation: 
The Philosophy of the Revolution he writes that 
“we were fighting in Palestine, but our dreams 
were centered in Egypt.” There certainly was no 

Trudeau imposes 

(Continued from Page D 

leaders. The offices of several socialist and sep- 
aratist organizations have been searched and politi- 
cal literature seized. Clearly, the Trudeau govern- 
ment is using the mindless terrorist actions as the 
excuse to attack all the voices of revolt in Quebec, 
especially the trade unions. 

QUEBEC UNEMPLOYMENT WORST 

Increased agitation for independence of Quebec 
from Canada, along with increasing militancy of 
the trade union movement, has developed in the 
past few years as a result of the drastic economic 
situation facing workers in Quebec. Quebec has 
slightly more than a quarter of Canada’s labor 
force, yet 41 percent of Canada’s unemployed live 
in Quebec. 

Most industry in Quebec is owned by English or 
American capital. The average income of English- 
speaking workers is 40 percent higher than that 
of French-speaking workers. English is required 
for most white collar jobs. 

Bi-lingualism in Canada means only that native 
French speakers must know English to get jobs. 
The situation has gotten progressively worse 
throughout the 1960’s. Separatism has arisen out 
of the economic and cultural domination by the 
English, and is strongest among the working class 
sections of the population. 

In the last Quebec Provincial election, the 
separatist party, Parti Quebecois, won 25 percent 
of the votes, yet because of the districting, which 
favors rural areas, they won less than 7 percent 
of the seats. 


love for Israel then, but the primary question for 
Nasser was freeing Egypt. When he was involved 
in armistice negotiations with the Israelis after the 
Palestine War his main interest was not the nego- 
tiations but the struggle of Israel against the Eng- 
lish and how they organized the underground resist- 
ance in Palestine. 

In 1952 Nasser and other young Army officers 
overthrew Farouk. -.Nasser recognized what stage 
his revolution was at when he wrote that every 
people goes through two revolutions: “a political 
revolution by which it wrests the right to govern 
itself from the hand of tyranny ... a social revo- 
lution involving the conflict of classes.” Egypt, 
Nasser said in the early fifties, is caught between 
the millstones of these two revolutions. 

The overthrow of Farouk was a political revo- 
lution. But it has been the failure to do more than 
take a few steps along a social revolution before 
stopping — the incompleteness of the social revo- 
lution — that tells why Egypt today is concerned 
more with anti-Semitism, anti-Israel than with the 
Egyptian Revolution. 

It was not that Nasser did not wish a social 

polite state rule 

It is likely that Prime Minister Trudeau, him- 
self a French-Canadian, and at one time a supporter 
of the liberal intellectual movement for special 
status for Quebec within the Federation, was elected 
to head the Liberal Party because of the strength 
of the separatist movement. It was thought that he 
could hold Quebec within Canada. 

TERRORISM AND REPRESSION 

The terrorist actions of the FLQ, which are not 
representative of the mass separatist movement, 
have given Trudeau the pretext he wanted to try to 
crush the mass movement, via the War Measures 
Act. When the War Measures Act was first imposed, 
there was mass opposition to it from the people of 
Quebec and within the Canadian Parliament — from 
both the Conservative and New Democratic Parties. 
But after the murder of Laporte, the opposition to 
Trudeau and the War Measures Act he imposed 
was effectively killed, also. 

The real essence of Trudeau’s reactionary 
moves can best be seen by its reflection in the 
U.S. Nixon not only rushed to praise’ Trudeau’s 
action, but also has been using the Canadian events 
in his cross-country electioneering speeches — in an 
attempt to put the anti-war demonstrations in this 
country, in the same mold as the single terrorist 
act of one cell of the FLQ. 

Therein is the danger for everyone. Far from 
stopping it, acts of terrorism aid the move to the 
right, which is seeking to crush the true mass move- 
ment for freedom everywhere. 


an era 

revolution. But to whom can one go to build such 
a social revolution when one’s concept of the masses 
of one’s country is as follows, the very day of revo- 
lution? “The spark had been struck, the vanguard 
(Army) had taken the fortress by storm; we were 
waiting for the hallowed march of the masses. . . 
Crowds without end were flocking around. But how 
different was the reality from our illusions! The 
masses were divided and disordered. . . We needed 
unity and discord had arisen in our wake. We 
needed zeal and ardour, but in these masses we 
found sloth and inertia. It is against these things 
that the Revolution set up its slogan of ‘Union, Dis- 
cipline, and Work ’ ” 

DIRECTIVES FROM THE TOP 

With this concept of the masses, a social revo- 
lution is an impossibility. All Nasser could turn to 
was the Revolutionary Council made up of young 
Army officers and his own personal leadership. The 
philosophy of this inner circle was not socialist, 
but nationalist. 

The Egypt that Nasser began to rule was des- 
perately poor. Land reform was necessary for any 
meaningful social change. But because land reform 
became a directive from the top down, rather than 
from the practice of the Egyptian peasantry, it has 
not altered in a basic way the life of the still largely 
landless agricultural laborers. 

The Aswan Dam project may have greatly help- 
ed the economic state of Egypt, but giant projects 
are still not a substitute for a change in the social 
relations of a country. 

THE GOAL: DESTROY ISRAEL 

Instead of turning to the question of social revo- 
lution, the force that would have united the Arab 
masses throughout the Middle East, Nasser turned 
to a different unifying cement — anti-Semitism. 

So harsh was the call to destroy Israel, that it 
has set back any chance for social change within 
Israel and only pushed the Israeli position further 
to the right. 

This anti-Semitism, anti-Israel campaign has 
rather served to keep in power many Arab leaders 
who resist social change in their own countries. It 
has served to divert the question of social change 
within each Arab country to the external question 
of Israel. 

Where fifteen years ago, Nasser may have 
sought solutions among his fellow army officers 
instead of the masses of Egyptians, today after 
the last Arab-Israeli War and especially after the 
death of ; Nasser, we are witnessing the presenta- 
tion of “solutions” by Russia, by Mao, by the United 
States and by all their substitute players in the 
Middle East from monarchs who launch civil wars 
to Ba’ath socialists whose origins were in Nazism, 
to guerillas who feel terrorism equals revolution. 

Meanwhile the question of social revolution re- 
mains the one that none but the Arab masses can 
answer. 


Nixon's Mediterranean 'gun-boat diplomacy' embraces Franco-Spain 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Hastening to Tito, Nixon re-assured him that if he 
remained neutral, he could expect further expansion of 
U.S. trade as well as financial and military assistance 
as might be required. 

While Nixon was talking to Tito, his War Minister, 
Laird, was in Greece assuring the fascist miliary regime 
that they could look forward to further full support from 
Nixon — and please, did they have another shopping list 
of, military goods that he could send them? After the 
trip it was revealed that during the so-called “embargo” 
on arms shipments to Greece, the U.S. military had 
secretly kept them well supplied with arms and tanks 
to keep themselves in power and prevent the people 
of Greece from establishing a truly independent state. 

To anchor his Mediterranean bastion, Nixon next 
turned to his old friend Franco, a Fascist from way 
back. Without U.S. financial and political support, 
Fascist Franco would long ago have lost his power to 
the democratic forces within Spain. With Franco’s help, 
friendly ports and airfields provide the U.S. with mili- 
tary basts on the western end of the Mediterranean 
while Fascist Greece provides the same accommodations 
at the eastern end. What Nixon did was to echo the 
words of Mussolini when he caUed the Mediterranean 
“Mia Nostra” (our sea). 

After a day in London as mere bluff to cover up 
the Spanish plot, Nixon stopped off in Ireland, not to see 
it, but to prepare his Paris Vietnam negotiators for the 
“New Offer” he was to make. 

The “peace” plan presented by Nixon over nation- 
wide T.V., offering a stand-still cease-fire in Vietnam to 
prop up the Thieu-Ky regime, satisfied no one but Repub- 


lican politicians who hope to “talk peace” to gather votes 
in November. 

As against the politicking for Republican victories 
in November, the flexing of military muscles had global 
implications that Russia answered in kind. 

ARE U.S., RUSSIA READYING 
FOR GLOBAL WAR? 

At the very moment when it began to look as though 
the sudden — all too sudden and well-timed — “discovery” 
of an alleged nuclear missile base at Cienfuegos might 
bring about a Kennedy-Khrushchev type of eyeball to 
eyeball nuclear confrontation, each of the nuclear titans 
backed away. 

For all of Nixon’s belligerence with words, he was 
well aware that, as against Russia’s 100 ICBMs in 1962, 
the latter not only now had 1,300 ICBMs, but its ships 
were in all seas. For all of Brezhnev’s new confidence 
over his penetration in the Mediterranean, Nasser’is sud- 
den death disclosed that Arab passions went far beyond 
Nasser’s patience. 

No one could any longer discount the new Middle 
East forces: the guerrillas who, at least ip part, were 
ready also to question the Arab governments. However, 
Russia was not quite as obtuse as the U.S. on the 
question of the power of ideas, especially when it is 
Mao-tinged. 

At the same time, Russia, as a global power, is not 
limiting its rivalry with the U.S. to the Mediterannean. 
The center of industrial confrontation remains Western 
Europe, and the key to that remains Berlin. And at the 
same moment as there was still another building up of 
tensions over .Berlin, French President Pompidou was 
being entertained in Moscow in a manner that befits a 
possible new axis. 


Pompidou’s attempts to out-deGaulle de Gaulle went 
hand in hand, first, with not extending an invitation to 
Nixon to visit Paris. Secondly, and more important, are 
his global pretensions. One would indeed have thought 
that, instead of negotiating a trade pact with Russia, 
Pompidou was fashioning nothing short of a Franco- 
Soviet axis to rival deGaulle’s visions of a Europe from 
the Rhine to the Urals. It isn’t that Nixon was fooled 
by such empty posturing. But his annoyance was man- 
ifesting itself in wild statements against Russia that 
helped keep the world on edge— until he hurried home 
and began talking peace for home consumption. Nixon 
knows well that his home front is hardly ready for any 
further military adventure, least of all, a nuclear one. 

It is to the home front, which is always the de- 
cisive one, to which we must now turn. (See also Edi- 
torial, Page 4.) 

NIXON’S WARS MUST BE STOPPED AT/HOME 

Nixon is adept at talking out of both sides of his 
mouth. His forked-tongue speech on Vietnam is but one 
example. Suddenly he has found that he is not only 
against the youth, but “for” it — if it can be made to 
vote Republican. Hardhats notwithstanding, he can have 
few illusions that the majority of labor would vote for 
him at a time of recession and when labor is militantly on 
strike. Above all, there is the black community’s total 
rejection of Nixonism, not only in the ghettoes, but in 
the army, and not only in Vietnam but in West Ger- 
many and wherever the U.S. flag flies. 

Should he be deluding himself over Congressiona 
passage of the so-called “anti-Crime” Bill and think h« 
is now! in a position to unleash a preventive civil war 
we mulst disabuse him of the Big Illusion. Nixon’s wars 
can and must be stopped — at home ! 
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Blacks vote 
when their 
votes count 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

The national election is over, and most political 
analysts are trying to come up with answers to why some 
candidates got elected and others went down in defeat. 
Some are blaming working class people’s apathy, saying 
we do not know what is best for us. What they do not 
understand is that many workers who do go to the 
polls go there knowing that even if the candidate they 
chose gets elected, they— the working people— are not 
going to see a radical change in their interests. Most 
likely nothing will change in their everyday lives. 

So they go to vote not so much for a candidate as 
against the opposing candidate. The turn out of blacks 
and workers in the recent election would have been far 
smaller if they were not so resentful of the Nixon-Agnew 
administration, its foreign policies and its national and 
local ones, and its vicious attacks on its opposition. 


CANDIDATES ALL ALIKE 

Workers and blacks know too well that all Demo- 
crats are not opposed to the Nixon-Agnew policies; many 
are as much anti-worker and anti-black as anyone on 
Nixon’s staff. As a worker said, “I went to the polls to 
vote against fascism which is creeping upon us through 
Nixon and Agnew. But those I voted for, if elected, 
will be closer to their opposition than to us workers 
and poor people.” 

Let me give you a concrete example. Some ten 
years or so ago, we had a mayor named Miriani. He 
turned this city’s racist police force on the black com- 
munity because a white woman had been murdered in it. 
You would have thought from the action of the police 
force that every black in Detroit had taken part in that 
murder. At the time there was no opposition that could 
threaten the mayor’s office. No one had heard of the 
name Cavanagh. He ran for mayor on nothing, mention- 
ing once or twice that he was against police brutality. 
The black community was angry at Miriani; they went to 
the polls in record-breaking numbers, and swept Miriani 
out of office by the biggest landslide ever recorded. 

But Cavanagh was not in office two months before 
most of his white opposition were his closest friends and 
appointed to his staff. Police brutality continued in the 
black community as the new mayor forgot his campaign 
promises to the blacks. We know this has happened time 
and time again in politics to workers and blacks. Now 
when people say we are apathetic, I wonder if they 
would vote under the same circumstances. 


ANOTHER STORY IN SOUTH 

The elections in some areas of the rural South 
where blacks ran for office were very different. There 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Nixon's 'fear-and-smear' tactics fail; 
workers reject unemployment politics 


By Acidi 

Nixon’s attempt to bring in fascism by the 
ballot box failed on Nov. 3. The election was not 
a “draw.” It was a rejection of the Nixon-Agnew 
brand of fear-and-smear campaign that had been 
hurled at the American people. 

The frenzied involvement in an off-year election by 
the two highest officials in the country, to defeat mod- 
erates of either party, was unprecedented in history. 
Agnew was sent to 16 different states. Nixon, himself, 
barnstormed no less than 22 states. It was a frantic 
attempt to cloud the real crises of inflation, high unem- 
ployment (see editorial, page 4), recession, and the 
war with the single issue of “Law and Order.” 

It began as far back as May when Agnew was 
turned loose to attack the “radical-liberals,” students, 



CM, UA IV agree on contract 


As we go to press, contract ratification meetings are 
being held by the General Motors auto workers. 

Full details are not know, but the main points are: 

• Unlimited cost of living adjustment allowance, but 
the first adjustment will be made in December of 
1971, and then quarterly for the next two years. 

• Retirement with 30 years service at age 58, begin- 
ning October 1971, and at age 56 after that, with month- 
ly pension of $500. This is a very complex provision, 
no workers know how it will work in practice. 

• Wage increase of 51c per hour in first year of con- 
tract, 14c an hour raise the next two years. 

The national agreement is expected to be ratified, 
but the primary trouble area has been, and still remains, 
grievances on the local union level. 

Ford and Chrysler will undoubtedly accept the GM 
contract and seek to avoid national strikes. But here, 
too, the local grievances may change all that. See “On 
the Line,” p. 3. „ 


and so-called revolutionaries — but more importantly, 
workers, blacks and any who disagreed with his policies. 

BLACKS ANSWER NIXON 

The black masses have had Nixon’s number from 
the beginning. Black people turned out in force in most 
states to tell him so, showing up at the polls in greater 
numbers than in the 1968 presidential elections. In 
Omaha, Nebraska, they turned out in greater numbers 
than in the last three elections put together. 

And in the heart of Wallace country, Alabama, 
black people showed up in such force that they swept 
all white county officials from office in Greene County, 
the first county government to become all-black since 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 opened the franchise to 
southern blacks. The four-county area of Lowndes, Han- 
cock, Georgia and Macon counties, also put blacks in 
many of the elected positions (See Workers Journal, 
page 1). 

White voters were showing much the same thing, 
even to the point of overcoming some of their racism 
and electing black candidates. The number of blacks 
in Congress rose to 13, the most since Reconstruction. 
A gain of three brought the number in the House from 
nine to twelve. 

The three are from districts with white majorities, 
from three different parts of the country. They are 
Parren Mitchell in Baltimore, whose district includes 
part of Agnew’s home county; George Collins in Chi- 
cago, whose district includes the West Side and white 
suburb of Cicero; and Roger Deilums in Berkeley, which 
includes Oakland, who was attacked by Agnew for sup- 
porting the Panthers and student strikers. 

White voters also helped elect two other black 
candidates to important posts: Wilson Riles defeated 
arch-reactionary Max Rafferty for Superintendent of 
Schools in California; and Milton B. Allen was elected 
States Attorney of Baltimore, the first time a black man 
has held such a post in any major city. 

SOUTHERN STRATEGY’ FAILS 

The GOP had spent millions to conduct mud-sling- 
ing, hysterical, and in some cases outright racist cam- 
paigns in every state. They bought prime TV time, gave 
out coloring books, helped publish right-wing leaflets 
and newsletters. In California, a national GOP com- 
mitteeman paid for and distributed flyers attempting to 
link the Democratic candidate for Senator, Tunney, with 
radical movements and SDS. In Berkeley Roger Deilums 
was pictured as a wild-eyed “black militant.” In Mich- 
igan, the chairman of the state GOP had to retract a 
statement that Republicans who supported Senator Hart 
were “criminals, just like the criminals walking the 
streets.” Tunney, Deilums and Hart all won. 

In short, Nixon’s attempt to make his “Southern 
strategy” work all over the country didn’t work — not 
only in the other states, but not even in the South. 
Nixon won only in one Southern state, Tennessee, and 
lost what ground he had in the others. He lost Florida, 
one of his strongholds, in both the senate and governor 
races. In the West, which is known for its conservatism, 
the Republicans lost no less than eight governorships 
and control of state legislatures. 

The fact that the people saw though the law and 
order smoke screen Nixon put up, is shown by the way 
different sections of the country voted. In California, 
Reagan did not win by the large percentage he was 
expected to. George Murphy was defeated by Tunney 
who ran on a liberal, peace and economic platform, and 
Max Rafferty was beaten by Wilson Riles, the black 
candidate, in a stunning upset. 

The G.O.P. lost the governorships of Nevada, New 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Indian youth shake up national convention 


Anchorage, Alaska — This year’s National 
Congress of American Indians convention can 
only be described as disastrous. The main issue 
on the floor during the entire week was where to 
hold the 1971 convention — Reno, Nevada, or 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The reason for holding this year’s convention in 
Alaska was to throw light on the native land claims 
in Alaska; but, fn reality, all it did was give the polit- 
icians, especially Walter Hiekel, a chance to further 
muddy the true issue of equal rights in a quagmire 
of rhetoric and worn out cliches. 

RESOLUTIONS THAT FAILED 

A resolution asking the NCAI to support the Alcatraz 
effort was thrown out of committee. At least three 
resolutions aimed at putting youths on the executive 
council were also thrown out. A resolution for a Con- 
stitutional Convention was never brought to the floor. A 
resolution to hold future conventions on Indian-held 
property was tabled. The only youth-presented resolu- 
tion that passed ikas one calling for the establishment 
of a nation-wide system of Indian cooperatives for the 
purpose of creating an Indian economy somewhat free 
and separate from the white capitalism, and this was 
not passed without a lot of trouble. 

The theme of the 1970 convention was “American 
Indians; Together For the Future”, What the “Uncle 
Tomahawk” -delegates to this convention refused to rec- 
ognize is that the future will be nothing but more cul- 
tural genocide — unless we refuse to allow ourselves 
to be furthur co-opted by the white power structure. 

The ideal example of such co-option by the Nixon- 
Agnew administration is the recent reorganization of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs under the watchful eye of 
Wally Hiekel. The BIA was reorganized with 18 Indians 
placed in the head positions. This looks good on the 
surface until one realizes that they have little or no 
policy-making power. If the Department of the Interior 
Continues to delay judgment on the Indian demands 
by extensive litigation, and gives us instead one impotent 
concession after another (like the BIA move), we will 
lose our drive and our grievances will become cloudy 
with the passage of time. If this co-option is allowed 
to continue, one day, 25 or 30 years from now, we will 
wnke up, only to discover that there are no more Indians 
— that they have been totally absorbed and assimilated 
into the white socio-economic machine. 

THE YOUNG AND THE OLD 

As its stands now, the Indian peoples benefitted very 
little from this convention, described by an old Indian 
as the worst run convention he had ever seen. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

they had from 85 to 95 percent of the blacks and workers 
go to the polls. One reason for the difference is that 
none of those black candidates are politicians. That is, 
they were elected mainly because of their civil rights 
stands. These candidates did not make Utopian promises, 
and the voters do not expect any Utopia when they get 
their candidates elected. 

That is what happened in some rural counties of 
Alabama on November 3. In Lowndes County, where the 
blacks ran five candidates and got four elected, there 
wan shouting and joy all night. This was the first time 
in history that any black person was ever elected to 
any county position. In fact the population had been dis- 
enfranchised most of their lives— they had just gained 
the right to vote some five or six years ago, and to get 
that right was a desperate struggle. Many blacks were 
forced to leave the county for merely trying to register 
to vote; some were forced off white-owned land and had 
to live in tents. In five years they had won part control 
of the county. 

In Greene County, Alabama, the blacks won every 
county office. Some blacks take the position that control 
should not be entirely by blacks, because of their lack 
of experience. But as some of those in that county said, 
the whites have done nothing but make a mess of our 
lives all these years by their controlling, so I do not 
think we can do any worse by taking over. 

BLACKS’ HISTORIC ROLE 

What most people do not understand is that blacks 
have played a decisive role in shaping American civili- 
zation since the beginning. From the very birth of the 
nation there has been a great division between the lead- 
ers' in government and the rank and file masses. It was 
the blacks’ will to be free that inspired the first draft of 
the Declaration of Independence. It was the blacks 
during the Reconstruction period who instituted the free 
public school system that enabled the poor whites as well 
as blacks to gain some education. The actions of the 
black masses have been crucial at every stage of the 
development of this country. 

This is why after the ballots were counted and they 
were told they had won, the blacks in Alabama had a 
celebration, and an all-night one. This was a new day 
fde -them, the beginning of a new life, the beginning of 
controlling their own destiny. It was altogether a diffe- 
rent-election for them than it was for blacks in the North 
and in large industrial cities in the South. 


This all is not to say that there were no people 
actively working for reform — there were several youths 
from Alcatraz and perhaps four or five others (myself 
included) from elsewhere. This small group of about 
a dozen people presented to the convention many resolu- 
tions dealing with youth involvement, Indian economics 
and independence from the Big Brother financial system 
of the Wall Street capitalists. 

In my discussions with many people, I found that 
the greatest ally of the youth is the older people — the 
tribal elders who still have a sense of tribal identity, 
a sense of tribal pride. It is they who are allying with 
their grandchildren to recover the individuality that their 
children chose to trade in for a few dollars and a car. 
Many old women (for they were less susceptible to the 
money than were their husbands) came up to me and 
said, “Give them hell” and “We are with you” about 
our resolutions. The sum of what they said is, you have 
the education we never got and the pride our children 
never wanted. 

The fight of the Alcatraz Indians will be carried on 
in another forum. On the anniversary of the Alcatraz 
landing in November, George E. Katzeek, Jr. will ad- 
dress the General Assembly of the United Nations. He 
plans to go to the World Court in the future. 

— Gary M. Wilson 
Lac du Flambeau Chippewa 


Readers: 

Do you have a story 
to tell? Send it in ! 


Discussion article: 


Why do so many 
women feel like specta- 
tors to the Women’s 
Liberation Movement, 
whose spokeswomen 
have been heard to say, 
“All women are my sis- 
ters”? Partly, I am 
sure, because for so 
many generations wom- 
en were spectators to 
all political movements; 
but more importantly, because a portion of the 
Movement is changing and demanding a spec- 
tator’s response from the “masses” of women 
who are not active in it. 

Women’s Liberation originated spontaneously and 
spread like a prairie fire. The organizational form of the 
early movement was basically the small group. Many 
small groups are functioning today, as then; but I see 
increasing elitism in much of the Movement. 

TEACH-IN CHAOTIC 

There was a women’s teach-in at the University of 
Michigan. The program was originally set up to be 
“moderate.” During a panel discussion, radical women 
took over the microphone. The formal structure of the 
meeting was disrupted, and the audience was invited 
to come up on stage; about half did. Argument followed, 
and many of the older and working women left. 

This incident captures the tragedy inherent in cer- 
tain tendencies in the Women’s Liberation Movement. 
The radicals’ attack of the formal structure was right — 
women need a setting in which they are free of tradi- 
tional restraints upon their participation in meetings, 
and free of the traditional awe of anyone sitting “on the 
panel.” But this is only a beginning. It seems that the 
radicals did not know how to develop the situation so 
that all the women there could work toward liberation, 
which I think means the self-development, human devel- 
opment, of every woman in the room. Every woman had 
to continue to participate, actively or silently; every 
woman had to learn who she was and where she was; 
every woman had to believe that her view, no matter 
how commonplace or small minded, was as valid as 
anyone else’s — if “self-development” were to become 
real. 

The Women’s Liberation activist’s use of her knowl- 
edge, awareness, and skill should not be to shut her 
off from the “masses” of inactive women. 

MUST WE LEAVE MEN? 

I went to another teach-in at Wayne State Univer- 
sity, where I heard two speakers from the New York 
Radical Feminists. They said, “we want equality,” and 
“men are the enemy.” They gave a good analysis of 
how marriage in this society oppresses women. But they 
felt that women must leave their men and live together, 
communally, in small groups. Even the Supreme Court, 
in 1954, said “separate but equal” was an impossible 
contradiction! Women in the audience asked questions 
like, “Picture a working woman with four children.- 
Should she leave her husband and go on' ADC?” The 
answer, I feR, implied that such a woman could not be 
in the vanguard of the revolution in this society — only 


WAY OF THE WORLD 


We need a revolution 

By Ethel Dunbar 

It is a crying shame for black and white people to 
rob and kill each other, the way they are doing today. 
We need a revolution to get rid of the hateful ways 
people are living. We need to look at life in a different, 
way. 

Living in the kind of times we are living through 
today is not easy. Everything is changing — especially 
the old ways of “leadership,” where one race was kept 
down to keep control over both races. Now the politicians 
have been asking the older people to keep the old die- 
hards in, saying that they will use more “law and order” 
to straighten out the young people. They blame the young 
for using too much dope. They never mention how 
much whiskey their generation drinks. 

NO OTHER CHOICE 

If the people don’t learn how to get rid of the old 
leaders, everywhere, this will always be a miserable 
world to live in. To the end of time, which may not 
be too far away, unless we have that revolution every- 
one is talking about. The leaders of the world have 
poisoned everything we eat or drink, and even the air 
we breathe. There isn’t any other choice but to throw 
out all the old, and try something new. 

Fighting wars and killing other people who are 
just trying to live in their own way is not making our 
lives any better. Everyone you talk with knows that. 
Everyone you talk with wants a different kind of world. 
Yet making this a better place to live is no where in 
sight. It never will be — unless the people take matters 
in their own hands. It is time for us to begin a new 
history. It is time for the world to 'begin a new way of 
life. 


after the leaders’ philosophy became widespread (after 
the revolution) could she be free. 

I don’t want to waste my energy on a revolution that 
will only perpetuate exclusion, vilification, oppression, 
and elitism. Just as male chauvinism distorts and de- 
stroys the human potential of males as well as females, 
so female chauvinism will not fully develop the human 
nature of women. True women’s liberation would demand 
that every woman fight oppression within the context of 
her own life. True women’s liberation would strive 
toward women’s development as human beings. 

If the Movement, by elitism, discourages women 
from believing in their individual validity, if it demands 
that they follow impossible and undesirable solutions, 
then it will turn-off instead of liberating the mass of 
women who are the most unfree— tied to necessary jobs, 
husbands, children. 

Finally, the Movement must begin to define what 
it is for, not just what it is against. It should develop 
ideas about what makes good male-female relationships, 
how children should be raised, how to make good use 
of our biological difference, what kind of day-care we 
want. Unless the Movement can develop a philosophy 
to base itself on the real world, it will lose the very 
people it most needs. 
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Conn, machinists' strike wins student support 


BULLETIN: Picket lines were doubled and the 
company gave in after two days. The workers 
voted 361-0 in favor of the settlement. 

• 

Middletown, Conn. — Members of striking 
IAM Lodge 782 (Portland, Conn.) met with a 
group of students at Wesleyan University here 
to answer questions about their strike and gain 
support. The group included three workers from 
the struck Standard-Knapp Co. who serve as 
elected local officials (unpaid) and a representa- 
tive of the International Union. 

After wide-ranging discussion of the causes of the 
strike, the structure of the union, local and national 
economic conditions, and of Nixon’s policy of encourag- 
ing manufacturers to force strikes, the Machinists de- 
clared they would welcome the help of students both in 
raising funds and on the picket line, and the students 
agreed to form a committee to aid the strike. 

The first action of the committee was to prepare 
a Fact Sheet to inform others of the facts of the strike 
and gain support. 

STRIKE FACTS 

• There are 360 workers at the plant, most of whom 
have worked there for 10 to 20 years, and all of whom 
support the strike 100 per cent. 

At present they are forced to support their families 
on the $40 per week strike pay, which is all their union 


can afford to give them. 

This is the first workers’ strike at Standard-Knapp 
in nearly 20 years. 

The workers are striking in order to catch up with 
other workers in the industry. They are fighting for im- 
proved wages, benefits, and working conditions of which 
they have -been deprived for years. Their goal is equity 
with workers performing the same tasks in areas outside 
the depressed Middletown-Portland area and in other 
divisions of the same Company. For example, skilled 
mechanics and electricians get more than $1.00 per hour 
less at Standard-Knapp in Portland than elsewhere. 

Another issue in the strike is the fight against man- 
agement’s plan to move men around to higher -rated jobs 
while keeping them at the lower pay of their “regular” 
jobs. 

Picketing continues 24 hours a day, every day. 

CONN. UNEMPLOYMENT UP 

The meeting between students and workers took 
place on the very day the local paper announced 82,000 
unemployed in the state and two days after three big 
local companies announced massive pre-Christmas lay- 
offs. Students were shocked and surprised at what they 
learned from the workers about the conditions they face, 
although one student noted that a June graduate of this 
elite college could find no better job than washing dishes 
in Washington. All agreed that conditions were getting 
so bad that workers, students, teachers and professors 
would all have to struggle and learn to work together. 
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Fleetwood 

The company, the union, the newspapers — 
everyone — is saying what the workers want out 
of this strike. Nobody asks us. 

In the past it seems like every contract was a sell- 
out. When we went back we always worked harder and 
longer. I never had any faith that Walter Reuther 
would get us a good contract. I don’t know yet about 
Woodcock. 

I’ll tell you what I want out of this strike. I want 
the Cost of Living back because my check has been 
buying nothing. I want “30 and Out.” Really, 30 years 
is too long for anyone to waste their life at Fleetwood. 
How about “25 and Out”? Or “20 and Out”? 

But it seems to me that hiring more people is really 
| the issue. It sounds so simple, but GM won’t do it. 
[ There is s no way you can do your job at Fleetwood day 
j in and day out because it has become just too hard. 
They have cut crews from five to three on some jobs. 

; Many workers — especially women — are out on sick 
leave because they can’t possibly do the jobs they have 
been put on. There are no easy jobs at Fleetwood 
anymore, and nearly every worker has a grievance that 
isn’t settled. * 

GM is talking about absenteeism— they say workers 
are lazy. But they know that when workers don’t come 
in they aren’t lazy — they are dead tired. The workload 
t is so bad you have to stay home some days. If GM 
hired more workers they could bring back the workers 
on sick leave and end absenteeism. They might deal 
with the four day week. We need it. 

There are so many unemployed now. Hiring more 
workers would help in cutting those lines at the unem- 
ployment office. Maybe the crime rate would drop. 

This is what I want in the new contract. I don’t 
think we’ll get it, 

—Fleetwood worker 


Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich. — For the last two years work- 
ers in second floor trim have been complaining 
about the gas and smoke in their department. 
Most of it is coming from the number 14 blow-off 
and paint booth. Nothing has been done about it. 

Then last month it was so bad that the workers con- 
tacted D.A.P. Safety Director John Steele. One worker 
began vomiting from the fumes and had to go home. 
Still, Safety Director Steele has not lifted a finger to 
stop these inhuman working conditions. 

Second floor trim workers have also taken their 
problem to the union Health and Safety man— Benny 
Derus. In all his years in office this man has never 
taken a stand to protect workers’ safety, on this problem 
or any other. 

Ford is always telling workers they are for safety. 
But the only safety thing they are interested in is safety 
glasses- One brother in second floor trim took his glasses 
off to clean them because they were covered with dirt 
and s\yeat. A foreman asked him, “Don’t you know you 


can be fired for that?” If conditions weren’t filthy the 
worker could have kept the glasses on. 

Ford is doing a survey of how many workers are not 
wearing safety glasses, and they have given workers 
time off, and even threatened some of us with discharge 
for not wearing them. 

If the company is so interested in safety they should 
do a survey of how many rats and roaches there are in 
the D.A.P. They should count how many workers are 
doing their jobs under conditions that will kill them be- 
fore they retire. They should check how many workers 
are forced to work with injuries and how many have 
sprained backs and sliced hands. 

Recently a stock-chaser in first floor trim lost a 
finger on the job. He had to reach beneath a moving 
conveyor belt with split-second timing. He is at least the 
third one hurt like this in two months. 

What is Steele going to do about these conditions? 
Where is Benny Derus? 

—Production worker, D.A.P. 

• 

Racism goes on every day in the Dearborn Assembly 
Plant. A black worker in first floor trim day-shift had an 
emergency and reported late for work last month. He was 
given 30 days off because the foreman wouldn’t accept 
his excuse. The worker asked his committeeman, who is 
white, to write a grievance. It was never written. 

After two weeks, the committeeman told him to 
come in to work. He took the worker to the foreman and 
told him to beg and apologize so he’d get back to work. 
This is not the way a union should operate. This is 
plantation style. 

— Black Worker, D.A.P. 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — When we have been discuss- 
ing the contract negotiations in the shop, work- 
ing conditions are the number one topic. This 
local vice-president from the United National 
Caucus was saying on the news that it doesn’t 
matter what is done on other bargaining ques- 
tions if we still have the same working condi- 
tions. Then there will be wildcats — lots of them. 

I feel that we have to get some say-so in production 
or they will get everything back we won in sweat -and 
blood. 

At Chrysler we have been working without a contract 
for nearly two months. If you have a grievance you go 
to the committeeman and he says that he can’t do any- 
thing for you because there’s ho contract. 

Any older worker can tell you that this business of 
working without a contract is wrong. When the union 
was strong, if the contract ran out, you didn’t work. Now 
young workers want to know why they have had no 
rights for the last two months. It’s a good question. 

The older workers are talking about retiring after 
this contract and they wonder what Chrysler will do. 
The young workers don’t gjjve a damn what the company 
says— the job doesn’t mean anything to them. They are 
not buying anything the company says. 

—Chrysler Maek worker 


LINE 


After GM- 
Ford and 
Chrysler 

By John Allison 

Wherever workers gather to discuss the GM 
strike, working conditions are the first and last 
unresolved' issues. Local unions are slow to bring 
local plant agreements to the membership for 
ratification. Rank-and-file members know why. 
It is because production standards are like an 
iceberg as big as the one that sank the Titanic. 

Some people who don’t know what the score is in the 
plant think that the strike at GM will be settled when 
UAW President Woodcock and GM Vice President Bram- 
blett decide to agree. It is after the agreement is made 
that the workers will make the final decisions on the 
contract. They just might surprise a lot of people if they 
don’t get what they want. 

TROUBLE AHEAD 

So much attention is being given to the GM strike 
that you’d think that Chrysler and Ford workers weren’t 
even in the picture. The fact is that Chrysler does not 
have the first plant agreement signed. And for sure 
there is trouble in Chrysler’s future at the Dodge Truck, 
Eldon Axle and the Hamtramck Dodge plants in the 
Detroit area. 

Workers at the Chrysler Sterling plant north of 
Detroit went on strike because of the inhuman working 
.conditions that existed there then — and they have gotten 
worse since then. They say Doug Fraser, UAW head of 
the Chrysler Division, made them return to work before 
their problems were solved. Now they will have the 
chance to square things with management and the union. 

The same situation applies to the Ford workers. If 
there have been any local agreements over grievances, 
they sure have been kept quiet. But the workers are 
talking loud when they speak of the speed-up and their 
conditions of work. 

KNOW RUN-AROUND 

These are the things that will get a good airing in 
the local union halls when contract ratification comes up 
—at GM, Ford and Chrysler. Only the workers know this 
run-around they’ve been getting all these years. They 
know the company and union started to discuss the 
national issues over six months ago, and have been going 
at it hot and heavy ever since. 

Now, the union bureaucrats and management are 
going to try to shove the contract down the workers’ 
throats after a conple of hours of explanations at one 
local union ratification meeting. The workers learned 
long ago that the corporation is a master at saying “yes” 
and “no” at the same time, and that the union is not far 
behind the company in this respect. Sometimes the 
union is even ahead. 

These are the things the rank-and-file have been 
thinking and talking about. We just might see a lot of 
action the corporations and the union officials don’t 
expect when the issues hit the local union floors and the 
rank-and-file have a chance to speak out. 

GM strikers teach students 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — On Monday, Nov. 2, Uni- 
versity of Michigan students had a new learning 
experience. Twenty striking GM workers visited 
forty-five university classes to tell students about 
life in the plant and about the importance of the 
strike against GM. Most Michigan students know 
little about work in factories, and, although many 
hate GM, they have little knowledge of the 
struggles of working people. 

But the striker “teachers” had some new facts for 
the 1300 students they met in classes: students learned- 
about the disgraceful working conditions at GM, about 
the impotrance of a wage increase and “30 and out”, 
about the workers’ pride in their strike. 

Nearly all the classes were friendly and lively: one 
young committeeman gave an impromptu lecture on in- 
flation to an advanced class in economics, another wor- 
ker described to sympathetic students his feelings pU 
powerlessness in the plant, several women strikers dis- 
cussed Women’s Liberation with a class in anthropology. 

GM strikers were invited to speak in university 
classes by a coalition of student radicals supporting the 
strike. We fear the growing hostility between students * 
and working people, and believe that we need to under- 
stand and support each other’s struggles. We feel that 
workers teaching students about the realities of their 
lives is an important step towards this understanding, 
and we are excited that this first student-worker contact; 
at Michigan was so successful. 

>:*• , - — Leslie Martin , 
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THE PERMANENT UNEMPLOYED ARMY GROWS 


z The overriding problem in America today is unem- 
ployment. This is what was conclusively proven in the 
November election. When Nixon unleashed his salesmen 
for “law and order” to crisscross the country and whip up 
the American people into a frenzy against the youth and 
all other administration critics, they should have looked 
at the unemployment offices overflowing with jobless 
workers. This will remain the most crucial issue in the 
nation, for the Nixon administration cannot now reverse 
the forces consciously planned and put in motion. 

What has changed is that whereas the unemployment 
had indeed been I planned — Nixon made this clear during 
his campaign and after — it is now chronic. Since Nixon 
took office 20 months ago, unemployment has risen from 
3.5 percent to 6 percent. That’s 1.5 million more unem- 
ployed, with the total now approaching the 5 million 
mark. The permanent unemployed army keeps growing. 

BLACK YOUTH HIT HARDEST 

These figures only reveal part of the truth. The hard- 
est hit are the youth, where unemployment has risen by 
4 percent last year alone, reaching 17 percent. But even 
this is misleading; for black ghetto youth unemployment 
is often as high as an incredible 40 to 50 percent. A 
growing number -of new college graduates can’t find 
jobs; returning GI veterans are re-enlisting after months 
of fruitless job searching. Of youths* 21 to 24 years of 
age, 11 percent are out of work, the highest rate since 
1961. 

Unemployment shock' waves have stunned a new 
class— the skilled, professional, scientific community. 
Some 150,000 in these managerial and technical ranks 
who have been thrown cn the unemployment scrapheap 
still can’t believe what has hit them. Agencies set up to 
keep tabs on professional unemployment report job 
demand at the lowest and joblessness the highest since 
surveys were first taken — nine years ago. 

Never since the Great Depression of the 30s has 
unemployment hit so many so hard in such a wide 
variety of occupations. Among the signs of the times 
was a nationally publicized situation in San Francisco: 
over 700 unemployed workers waited for over 50 hours, 
sleeping in a gymnasium, to apply for 35 civil service 
jobs. Andrew Young, Southern Christian Leadership 


Conference leader in Georgia, declared that black unem- 
ployment in Atlanta had already reached the massive 
proportions of the Great Depression. 

This is the truth which slices through the word 
games played by Nixon’s economic advisers. They are 
masters at finding new cover up phrases like “mini- 
recession.” “upward retardation,” “growth readjust- 
ment” and “temporary economic dislocation,” but can’t 
solve the economic crisis. 

Nor is there any relief in sight. Either for unem- 
ployment or inflation. The one thing Nixon has succeeded 
in doing which no other administration ever did, was to 
create a situation where unemployment and inflation both 
keep on rising. Even according to Nixon’s economic 
advisers, the economic growth rate would have to be 
at least 10 percent each year for the next two years for 
unemployment to be brought down to even 4 percent. 
Right now the national economic growth rate is zero. 

PERMANENT CRISIS 

So permanent is the crisis that the Nixon administra- 
tion has just decreed that 4 percent unemployment is the 
equivalent of full employment. What is so shocking about 
this is that the Truman administration’s Full-Employ- 
ment Act -commanded that every national resource be 
mobilized to reduce unemployment when it reached the 
unhealthy crisis point of 4 percent! 

On top of this, is another offensive being launched 
against the working class. Herbert Stein, a member of 
President Nixon’s Council of Economic Advisers, now 
charges that both unemployment and inflation are caused 
by increase of workers’ wages. And there we have it. If 
Nixcn’s policies don’t bring about full employment and 
an end to inflation, it is the fault of the working class! 

The truth is that despite the seeming lush profits of 
the capitalists— and in the mass they are indeed lush— 
the real capitalist crisis exists in the declining rate of 
profit, the difference between their investments in plants, 
equipment and labor costs and the amount of their 
profits. This is continually decreasing. And whereas the 
force of this contradiction has been softened in the past 
by market manipulations at home and imperialist ex- 
ploitation abroad, this is the first time in modern U.S. 
history that a war costing $30 billion a year could not 
do it. That is why U.S. capitalists must now turn to their 


own workers to try to get as much as they can out of 
their hides. 

WORKERS KNOW REAL PROBLEM 

It will not work. Nowhere is this seen more clearly 
than in the recent GM strike. Far from being concerned 
about the declining rate of profit noose around the neck 
of the capitalists, they face the noose of the automated 
auto plant and the conditions of labor designed to sweat 
the maximum profits out of their backs. This is where 
the crisis is, at the point of production, where Automa- 
tion and the time clock reign supreme, and whose mar- 
riage has produced the present army of the unemployed 
and will add to that number. 

How strongly the GM workers felt the need to exert 
control over the monster of Automation they showed by 
their overwhelming approval for striking GM in the 
midst of growing unemployment. They will not return to 
work until their work grievances are settled, because 
that is where they live every day, and know the toll 
that the speed-up takes on their lives. They will have 
much to say and do about that human condition in the 
shops. The solution to that problem will solve all others. 
Without it, nothing can be solved. 
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Second Class Postage Paid j 
at Detroit, Michigan 


i! A NOTE TO OUR READERS III 
ON OUR MOTTO 

ji Consciousness of language has jjj 
|| led many Women’s Liberation ac- :j: 
jj tivists to ask us to change our ji! 

II motto: “The root of mankind is jjj 
|| man’ — a quotation from Karl Hi 
|| Marx, which for many years we ,jjj 

III felt summed up the Marxist-Hu- jjj 
III manist content of our philosophy, jjj 
HI We will, in the months ahead, jjj 
Hi substitute on our front page other jji 
l!j mottos as they are suggested to jjj 
lij us, and . ask our readers to help Hi 
iij us decide on the best choice. 

Hi This month we carry a quote jjj 
j|| from Karl Marx: “The individual ||| 
ji! is the social entity.” Hi 

l iL. ; JI 

THE ELECTIONS 

In *68 Nixon said he would fix up the 
economy. Now we have recession and un- 
employment. Nixon says he’s going to 
bring the men home from Vietnam. But 
there are no jobs to come home to. I 
don’t see how Nixon could hope to be 
elected again in ’72. I think that’s why 
he’s trying to do all the damage he can 
right now. 

Postal Worker 
New York 

* * * 

Nixon knew exactly what he was do- 
ing when he vetoed the bill to limit the 
amount of money that ean be spent on 
political campaigns. He was giving the 
GOP the right to pour millions into his 
hate-campaign across the country. 

Voter 

Baltimore 

* * * 

One of the best things about the elec- 
tions to a lot of Californians was that 
we got rid of that Birchite, Max Rafferty 
—who had been Superintendent of Public 
Instruction here. And even better was 
that he was defeated by a black man— 
Wilson C. Riles. 

Maybe the report on urban education 
that Riles (a professional educator) pre- 
pared almost a year ago as head of a 
“task force” on education will finally 


get some publicity. Nixon has pretty 
much ignored the results of almost every 
commission he appointed to study any- 
thing, whether it was the Kerner Report 
on civil disorder, or the Eisenhower Com- 
mission on violence, or the Scranton 
commission on campus unrest. . 

But Riles’ Report was never even re- 
ported in the press ! It was never re- 
leased from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Teacher 

California 

$ * * 

What scared me most about this elec- 
tion was that you got attacked by Agnew 
for just disagreeing with his boss. 

Ottinger and Goodell are equally re- 
sponsible for letting Buckley in. 

But Goodell was a fraud. The only 
thing that kept him in the race was 
Agnew’s attack on him. As if Nixon 
didn’t plan the whole thing to split the 
liberal vote and get the Conservative in. 

Garment Worker 
New York 

* * # 

When I heard Agnew refer to student 
radicals as “brown shirts” I couldn’t 
help remembering what I had heard a 
long time ago: that when fascism comes 
to the U.S., it will come in the guise of 
anti-fascism. 

Student-Worker 
New York 

* * * 

The Votes for peace candidates across 
the country showed some wins, some 
losses. To me the most significant votes 
on the question of peace were the ref-, 
erendums in many cities on stopping the 
war. Nobody could misunderstand how 
people in Detroit feel when the refer- 
endum to bring all the troops home 
from Vietnam this year passed over- 
whelmingly. 

Voter 

Detroit 

# * * 

It’s getting hard to find a hawk in 
Congress these days. Five years ago 
there were plenty of them. They have 
all somehow become transformed into 
doves by now. They know their elec- 
torates — and that shows how strong the 


itiunlvr ~s 


anti-war feelings of this whole country’s 
people are. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Although the anti-war demonstration 
on Oct. 31 looked poor, the anti-war pro- 
positions on both the San Francisco and 
the Marin County ballot passed over- 
whelmingly. That is significant. 

Redder 
San Francisco 

* * * 

A new labor organization for peace 
is being organized here to succeed: the 
Labor Coalition for Peace which was 
killed by the Communist Party last sum- 
mer. When the CP got control of it, the 
rest of the Coalition’s support, which 
had been broad among trade union rank 
and file, disappeared. 

Anti-war worker 
San Francisco 

• 

ANGELA DAVIS 

“Angela Davis is the most dramatic 
black woman to appear since Harriet 
Tubman,” said the student speaker at 
the BLFI (Black Liberation Front inter- 
national) on November 2, which ! was 
celebrated as Black Solidarity Day 
here at Michigan State. The speaker, 
who was maie, also said that there are 
certain exemplary traits in Angela 
Davis’ life that all black women should 
try to copy. He cited the implications 
of Miss Davis’ struggle to go beyonft her 
life and raised the question of the: edu- 
cated black women. It was pointed out 
that the university recruits more Women 
students than men students, and that 
one way black -women can take advan- 
tage of their vanguard role, is to bring 
more black men into college. 

The crowd turnout for this program 
was poor, due to bad weather. Butj even 
more poor was the attendance of Iblack 
women, of whom there were otaly a 
couple. And these gave little Or no 


response to the rhetoric that was di- 
rected at them. 

There was not one black woman 
speaker at this program dedicated to 
Miss Davis. All the while, the male 
speakers talked of the influence on 
Angela of Herbert Marcuse’s philosophy 
of resistance and , how we should apply 
this to Pan-Africanism — at the same 
time blaming the audience for the lack 
of interest showed. 

Elliott Douglass 
East Lansing, Mich. 

• 

LETTUCE BOYCOTT 

When they go to the market and see 
the price of lettuce soaring, I think 
people should know that the U.S. Dept, 
of Labor has estimated that even if the 
wages of farm workers were doubled 
and the full increase were passed on to 
the consumers, they would pay only a 
penny or two more for a head of lettuce. 
Actually the extra money goes to lettuce 
growers and the middle men, who are 
refusing to bargain with the UFWOC. 

I think people should know that con- 
ditions are so bad for migrant farm 
workers that their life expectancy is 49 
years, while the average U.S. citizen 
lives over 70 years. I think people 
should ask themselves if they would 
work bent over, cutting lettuce under 
a hot California sun for $1.75 an hour. 

It was the grape boycott that finally 
won the strike in those fields. Please 
ask your readers to boycott all Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico lettuce 
that does not carry the UFW Union 
Label — the Aztec Eagle. 

Boycotter 
Delano, Cal. 
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History rewrite degrades Lenin, black masses 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Lenin’s Impact on the United States. Edited by 
Daniel Mason & Jessica Smith (Neiv York. NWR Publi- 
cations, 1970) 234 pp. $2.25 ppb. 

# £ * 

IT IS VERY HARD to conceive that a historic period 
as world-shaking as the November, 1917 Revolution in 
Russia, a subject as overpowering as Lenin, on topics as 
close to home and urgent as the impact of Lenin’s 
thought on today’s black revolution, could possibly be 
reduced to utter boredom. Nevertheless, the New World 
Review editors have achieved the feat. By toting the cur- 
rent Communist propaganda line of “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” like a pall, and peppering the hybrid assortment of 
articles with statements by the likes of “Cyrus S. Eaton, 
Leading American Industralist and Public Figure” (p. 
201), they have succeeded in smothering, if not the revo- 
lutionary content of Lenin’s thought, certainly its elan. 
Thus, an excellent, serious and exciting in-person de- 
scription of “Ten Months With Lenin” by Albert Rhys 
Williams very nearly gets lost in this haphazard collec- 
tion. Yet had the same article accompanied Lenin’s own 
“Letter to American Workers”, and been followed by 
Pyotr Travin’s piece on how the letter was delivered, it 
would have made a lively and valuable pamphlet. 

OR, HAD the editors wished to present, not “the 
line”, but Lenin’s thought in a comprehensive and theo- 
retical coverage, there certainly was a wealth of tmater- 
iaL There is no greater departure in theory and one 
more cogent in its application to today’s problems, both 
as it relates to black Americans and the Third World, 
than Lenin’s Theses on the National and Colonial Ques- 
tions. Moreover, these Theses, presented as far back as 
1920, first singled as integral to Lenin’s unique position 
(and for which he asked for “suggestions for amendments 
or additions or very brief comments not more than two 
pages”) “The Negroes in America”, and “The Experi- 
ence of the Polish Jews and the Ukrainians.” The Negro 
Question was discussed, again, in 1922 and had the great 
black poet, Claude McKay, as a reporter. It is most diffi- 
cult to get this report and one would have thought the 
editors would have attempted to present so historic a 
first to the American public on the occasion of the 100th 


anniversary of Lenin’s birth. Instead, although “Lenin 
and Black Americans”, takes up a fairly substantial 
section, and blacks are represented (Claude McKay by 
a single paragraph from a piece in Crisis! ), the only one 
who is allowed to speak, theoretically on Lenin’s position 
on the Negro as a National Question is — Herbert Apthe- 
ker! A single paragraph from Claude McKay’s report to 
the Communist International when Lenin 'headed it will 
show clearly enough why today’s self-styled “Marxist- 
Leninists” like to forget the true history of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States on this crucial question: 

“The situation in America today is terrible and 
fraught with grave dangers. It is much uglier and more 
terrible than was the condition of the peasants and Je ics 
of Russia under the Czar. It is so ugly and terrible that 
very few people in America are willing to face it. The 
reformist bourgeoisie have been carrying on the battle 
against discrimination and racial prejudice in America. 
The Socialists and Communists have fought very shy of 
it because there is a great element of prejudice among 
the Socialists and Communists of America. They are not 
willing to face the Negro Question. In associating with 
the comrades of America, I have found demonstrations 
of prejudice on the various occasions when the white 
and black comrades had to get together; and this is the 
greatest difficulty that the Communists of America have 
got to overcome — the fact that they first have got to 
emancipate themselves from the ideas they entertained 
towards the Negroes before they can be able to reach the 
Negroes with any kind of racial orop aqanda." FOURTH 
CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL. 
Abridged Report of Meetings held at Petrograd & Mos- 
cow. Nov. 7-Dec. 3, 1922 , Communist Party of Great 
Britain, pp. 260-261.) 

NOT ONLY did the editors of Lenin’s Impact on the 
United States miss the opportunity to quote this historic 
report by a black revolutionary, but they also skipped 
reference to the Theses which defined Lenin’s theory of 
self-determination as inseparable from his interna- 
tionalism as it relates both to the relationship between 
technologically advanced lands and technologically un- 
derdeveloped countries, and to the demand from even 
a successful revolution that it consider as primary “the 
subordination of the interests of the proletarian struggle 
in one country to the interests .of the struggle on a world 
scale.” (Lenin, Selected Works, Vol X, P. 231). 

The readers of Telos, no doubt, are wondering about 


the strictly philosophic articles. There is one such — 
Howard Parsons’ “The Influence of Lenin’s Thought on. 
U.S. Philosophers.” Lest any one, however, think that 
“Lenin’s Thought” is a pseudonym of Lenin as philoso- 
pher, let him be assured that Professor Parsons goes to 
great lengths to establish that Lenin “was not an aca- 
demic philosopher.” (p. 197). Moreover, this is said, 
not so much in disparagement of philosophy as an aca- 
demic discipline, as of Lenin who, although “a man of 
philosophic talents and interests” (p. 181) was “with- 

( Continued on Page 7) 
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THE MIDDLE-EAST 


Thank you for sending me a copy of 
N&L, even though I am no longer a 
subscriber. Enclosed is a dollar to make 
me one .again. The editorial on the 
Middle East was exactly what needed 
to be said, but which no one else has 
been saying. We have formed a group 
here on campus called Students for 
Peace and Justice in the Middle East in 
the hopes , of expressing the realities of 
the situation in the same vein that you 
have done in your editorial. Thank you 
again. 

Student 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

It isn’t easy to live with just saying 
“a plague on both your houses.” It gives 
an uninvolved kind of feeling. But News 
& Letters is the only group I can see 
that deals with the Israeli, and especi- 
ally the Arab masses, the workers and 
peasants. We have to keep looking for 
a way to how the Arab masses think, 
and how Israel fits in. 

Hospital Worker 
New York 

* * * 

Poor Trotsky would never believe what 
passes for Trotskyism these days. It is 
even hard for one who has seen them 
■ tail-ending Mao for many years now, to 
• ; believe the new low they have reached 
at the forefront of a movement “to dis- 
mantle Israel.” Their guise of anti-Zion- 
ism doesn’t do much to hide their anti- 
Semitism. And having Paul Boutelle act 
as the chairman of a “Committee of 
Black Americans for Truth about the 
Middle East” isn’t going to let them pass 
themselves off as black, either. 

Disgusted 
New York 

* * * 

What a disgusting half-page ad ap- 
peared in the Sunday New York Times 
on Nov. 1 over the signature of the “Com- 
mittee of Black Americans for Truth 


about the Middle-East”. It concocted 
such a twisted history of Israel that it 
was unbelievable. Can you imagine lump- 
ing “Israel, Rhodesia and South Africa” 
together as “three privileged white set- 
tler-states that came into existence by 
displacing indigenous peoples from their 
lands”? The whole ad sounded as if it 
had been written by Arafat (It was prob- 
ably paid for by A1 Fatah, at any rate.) 

It was good to see the letter that blast- 
ed it, signed by a past President of the 
NAACP and the Executive Director of 
the Council of Churches of Washington, 
D.C. They summed it up pretty well when 
they said: “We do not know who are the 
members of the Committee of Black 
Americans for Truth About the Middle 
East. But it is manifest from the content 
of their advertisement that they repre- 
sent neither truth nor the community of 
black Americans.” 

Reader 
New York 

• 

MARXIST-HUMANISM 

Raya Dunayevskaya spoke this past 
weekend on the campus of Washington 
University. I was lucky enough to hear 
about it and attend. I can’t put into 
words how important the encounter was 
for me. I don’t know why I had never 
heard about News & Letters before. 

I am especially interested in the Wo- 
men’s Liberation groups, and about any 
attempts by middle-class women to in- 
volve themselves in real working class 
situations and communities. The gap 
between middle-class youth and laborers 
has been a matter of concern to me. 
Also the separation of “feminist” in- 
terests from real concerns of working 
class women. 

It seems that so many people in my 
generation are destroying themselves 
and only giving birth to more aliena- 
tion, while white radicals and student- 
radicals are turning more to frustration 


than anything else. I am relieved to 
encounter a direction like Marxist hum- 
anism, and the idea of a totally new, 
human society. 

New Reader 
St. Louis 

• 

TERRORISM 

On October 22, a time bomb exploded 
in front of a church here filled with 
people awaiting the arrival of the fu- 
neral cortege of a policeman killed in 
an attempted bank robbery. If the cor- 
tege bad been on time, it would have 
arrived just as the bomb exploded at 
the entrance of the church. 

The instigators must believe that indi- 
vidual terror will bring about a social 
revolution ... or else they are provoca- 
teurs trying to discredit the left and 
bring repression upon all social dis- 
senters. 

Policemen are the most direct arm of 
the state and of the established order. 
But even if the bomb had succeeded in 
Killing or injuring every policeman and 
every official in the city, they would 
have been replaced by others, who 
would then maintain the same system of 
order, only with far more repressive and 
violent measures. The police and all 
officialdom are trying to maintain exist- 
ing social relations of production. Revo- 
lutionary Marxists are trying to funda- 


mentally change them. But existing hu- 
man relations cannot be dynamited out 
of existence. 

The only way that social, human rela- 
tions can be fundamentally changed is 
by mass action, in which there is always 
plenty of opportunity for the bravery 
that individual terrorists seem to seek 
in their abortive efforts. The greatest 
fear of the police, of the army, of all 
the repressive arms of capitalism is a 
confrontation with masses— in the hun- 
dreds of thousands and in the millions— 
in motion. 

Unemployed Worker 
San Francisco 

* * 

It is clear, from the events in Canada, 
how the terrorists’ cruelty brings on re- 
pression. On the other hand, it is clear' 
that the arrests of hundreds and the sus- 
pension of civil liberties has nothing to 
do with a handful of kidnappers, and 
everything to do with the contradictions 
in Canadian society, beginning with the 
suppression of the French minority. 

It is ironical that this came in the 
same week as Canada’s recognition of 
Red China. It certainly proves that state- 
capitalist giants, even second rates ones, 
can get along with each other, but not 
with their own people. 


Teacher 

Connecticut 
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Students buck day 

Berkeley, Calif. — Though the Regents are as 
repressive and unresponsive as ever, and the 
actions of the Nixon-Agnew government as out- 
rageous as ever, so far this quarter the movement 
at Berkeley has been rather weak, despite several 
rallies and other actions. Generally, few people 
have been involved, and even fewer have shown 
any real enthusiasm or dedication to push any of 
the issues that have come up on campus since 
classes started in October. 

, School began with the Regents establishing a new 
set of political rules expressly designed to prevent recon- 
stitution of the university, which was a big issue last 
May at the time of the nation-wide protest against 
Nixon’s' invasion of Cambodia. Reconstitution means 
turning the university into a center for opposition to the 
war and other socially relevant activities. 

CHILD CARE DEMANDED 

There have been a number of rallies over the past 
nwanth.irAt one rally, women’s liberation demanded that 
the. Regents allow student fees to be used to establish 
reasonable child care facilities here, since they have 
refused to fund it themselves and have consistently 
sabotaged student efforts to make child care a reality 
at Berkeley. 

Thus while UCLA has excellent child care facilities, 
those at Berkeley were only capable of taking care of 
frotti ten to fifteen children per hour — this on a campus 
with two thousand students who have children. Lack 
of child care not only handicaps those who attend the 
university, but also prevents many women from going 
to the university at all. Supposedly some minor conces- 
sions have been won, but the mass of the students have 
not rallied behind this really important issue. 

UFWOC SUPPORTED 

Probably the most organized activity has centered 
around the boycott of all non-United Farm Workers let- 
tuce. The case for the boycott was very well made at 
a rally for Peace and Freedom Party candidate Ricardo 
Romo. University officials had told boycott supporters 
that the university could not make the “moral decision” 
ndt to buy Teamster lettuce, its buying policies being 
purely economic, and that the students had to decide. 
S® the students responded to the UFWOC call with a 
boycott of campus eating facilities that was 90% ef- 
fective. 

The “impartial” university decided to keep on losing 
money and started laying off cafeteria workers, es- 
pecially those who supported the boycott. The layoffs, of 
course, were blamed on the students. 

So several hundred people marched to the university 
purchasing office and demanded that the school buy only 
United Farm Worker lettuce. And they were told that 
the university could not distinguish between brands, 
though it has done a pretty good job of buying only 
scab lettuce. 

... This was the response of the “impartial” university 
(Sixteen of whose Regents are millionaires) which has 
developed, free of charge to the growers, a grape-pick- 
ing machine which, if put into use, would decimate 
the farm labor force. 

October 31 was the day set for the latest wave of 
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care, farm workers 

nationwide “mass rallies” against the war in Indochina. 
In San Francisco, only about one thousad people showed 
up for the five-mile march to 'Civic Center. The Berkeley 
turnout, like the overall turnout, was poor. The tactic 
of “mass demonstrations” seems pretty well washed 
up — Nixon watches baseball games and the “mass” 
actions are getting smaller and smaller. 

The direction of the movement at Berkeley is still 
highly uncertain. But it does look like it will take some- 
thing really drastic to get people moving. 

— Bernard Wendell 

Government uses Civil 
Rights Act to repress 

St. Louis, Mo. — Howard Mechanic is going 
to be sentenced for supposedly throwing a cherry 
bomb at a policeman on the night the Washing- 
ton University ROTC building was burned. He 
was recently convicted in federal court of violat- 
ing the 1968 Civil Rights Act, specifically for 
interfering with police and firemen defending 
a federally funded project during a civil disorder. 

Conviction carries a maximum penalty of five years 
in jail and a ten thousand dollar fine. Judge Meredith, 
who will pronounce sentence on Friday, has uniformly 
'given the maximum penalty for draft refusal and has 
sentenced one person to five years in jail for tearing up 
his draft card. There is little hope that Howard will 
fare any better. 

It is horrifying that a person can be sent to prison 
for five years for such a minor offense. But it is even 
more horrifying to realize that he was convicted on the 
basis of almost no evidence. One witness surmised that 
Howard propelled a cherry bomb at a policeman al- 
though he only claimed to have seen it coming away 
from the vicinity of the defendant. His testimony was 
contradicted by a friend of his, the defendant, the de- 
fendant’s girl friend and . the patrolman who was the 
alleged target of the attack. 

The implications of the trial are frightening. This 
was the first prosecution under this particular provision 
of the 1968 Civil Rights Act. It may well mean that any- 
one identified as being present at what the government 
chooses to call a civil disorder can be sent to jail for 
five years with almost no opposition. 

The oppressiveness of the law, the severity of the 
punishment, the willingness of the jury to convict and 
the eagerness of the federal government to prosecute 
foreshadow a very repressive role for the government 
in the future. 

LA students fight 

Los Angeles, Calif. — On Tuesday, October 13, 
a boycott of the Venice High School was held to 
protest the school’s dress code. This was the first 
organized protest of the dress code at Venice 
High in four years. 

Venice is one of the most oppressed schools in 
Los Angeles. The new liberalized dress code restricts 
long hair or beards on boys, short or long dress on 
girls, faded or worn clothes, or anything that attracts 
undue attention or does not contribute to a proper edu- 
cational atmosphere, in the opinion of the administra- 
tion. 

Students may be indefinitely suspended for violat- 
ing these rules. Free speech and petitions are not 
permitted on campus. The administration enforces many 
senseless “unwritten rules.” 

The boycott was called for by the Venice Student 
Union, an underground campus organization. No riot or 
violence occurred, except for two teachers being injured 
by apples that were thrown by students in the crowd. 

Sixteen students were suspended, without being 
charged with anything or given an appointment with the 
principal until a week later. At least five students, 
including myself, were not allowed to return to Venice 
High. The others were given one to two weeks suspen- 
sion, with a threat of transfer or expulsion if they get 
involved with Venice Student Union again. 

The organizers of the boycott who were not expelled 
have been told that they would be if they get involved 
with the Venice Student Union again. Many of the 
students were ready to continue to demonstrate their 
objections to the dress code as well as other injustices. 
; However, now the school has returned .to its old apathetic 
^ state. It is now much more oppressive., 

J —Expelled Venice Student 


DOING AND THINKING 


Youth culture lifestyle 
unappealing to workers 

By Chris Norwell 

Having been a member of the youth culture (and I 
consider myself still being one) and now being a member 
of the working class, I can see the vast difference in the 
two groups, which is more than just a generation gap. 

If a revolution is to be made in this country, it has to be 
made by both of these groups working together with 
the other forces of freedom, and the way it looks now, 
the working class cannot relate to the youth culture 
idea, and youth culture freeks cannot relate to the 
working class. 

I now work full-time at a small shop making parts 
for business machines. When I talk with the other work- 
ers there, I see how much different their thoughts and 
problems are from freeks.’ I had always thought of this 
society as bad and oppressive, yet I only saw it through 
one point of view, a radical student. Now I can see 
how much of a drag this society really is, and why 
workers have a genuine reason to be fed up with it. 

WEEKLY DRAG 

The average worker has to rise up early in the 
morning every weekday, go to some mangy, dull, un- 
fulfilling job, and come home in the evening, usually 
being too tired to do anything else than go to sleep. 
The worker’s paycheck will always be too small to ful- 
fill all the needs, so the worker must always struggle 
and pinch just to keep more money, thus becoming 
totally enmeshed by the capitalist system. 

Workers have to do this for the rest of their lives 
until old age, so they’ve got their whole lives “planned” 
out for them, with not much hope of much exciting, 
except bourgeois entertainment. Youth nowadays, quite 
naturally, look at this and say “I don’t want to spend 
my life like this. I’ve got my whole life ahead of me. 

I want to do things worthwhile.” 

Well, workers don’t want to live that kind of life, 
either. But what separates the working class from bour- 
geois freeks is that the workers are forced to live like 
this, out of economic necessity, in order to survive in 
this society. Most freeks, however, either have rich 
families they can sponge off, or else they panhandle 
and hustle off each other. Some go into capitalist ven- 
tures like head shops, ballrooms, bands, dope dealing, 
etc., which are necessary to the existence of the youth 
culture, but which, like all other things in this capitalist 
society, have been transformed into money-making 
businesses. 

CAN’T ACCEPT PANHANDLING 

Workers, young and old, do not have rich families 
to sponge off, and they cannot accept panhandling and 
living off of Others. If they did, they wouldn’t be workers. 
Workers who have revolutionary ideas and sympathies 
get turned off when they look at these self-proclaimed 
revolutionaries who survive in this society by methods 
abhorrent to workers. 

All this is not to say that the youth culture life-style 
is no good and should be abandoned entirely. I still 
consider myself part of the culture. What youth must 
realize, however, is that the working class will make the 
revolution, and youth, being a force in that revolution, 
must work with and relate to workers, and they will 
not do that Using revolutionary rhetoric and advocating 
a life-style foreign to workers. 

high school tyranny 

Los Angeles, Calif.— At many high schools it 
is close to impossible to do the entire trip with- 
out being suspended or “sent home” at least 
once. The vast majority of these schools are in 
working class and poverty areas. Schools in these 
areas are attended for the following reasons (in 
order of importance): 1) the student has to stay 
in school, 2) to get a decent job, 3) for something 
to do during the day, 4) to get out of the house, 
or 5) to get into college. In high schools like 
these only the last group of students have a 
decent chance of escaping suspension. I belong to 
the first and second groups. 

My firjst suspension was an assembly line job. 
About 150 girls were suspended for violation of the dress 
code and disrupting the educational process. This was 
during an anti-dress code demonstration. / 

Suspensions are a weapon to silence dissent and toi 
stop disobedience. The system of suspensions and expul- 
sions exists for, and is used for no other reason. The: 
procedures are completely without even the hypocrisy of 
a hearing. 

After three suspensions (most schools wait until 
five) a student can be automatically “transferred” to 
another school. If he’s suspended from the other school, 
he can be automatically expelled from all city schools. 
He gets a hearing that turns into a recital of his sus- 
pensions, etc. 

The suspension-expulsion procedures are one more 
example of the factory (“ . . . and the students are the 
raw material . . .” — Mario Savio) process the government 
substitute^ for education. 

— Suspended and “Transferred” Student 
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Black-Red View: Black culture is in masses , not commodities 


by John Alan 

In the last issue of News & Letters I discussed 
some of the facets of Black Culture. The word 
“culture” is so often abused, and so vague, so 
peripheral, that it can easily be used as an emo- 
tional and psychological shield to hide almost 
anything, and most of all CLASS relationships. 

Our society — in Marxian terms — may be said to 
be the society of “the fetish of the commodity.” And 
this is by no means an esoteric expression, because this 
expression can be easily concretized by turning on your 
radio or television set. From it you will periodically find 
songs and praise for commodities so vast in scope that 
they far exceed any devotional rites devised by the 
church fathers in its 2000 years of existence. 

We are enticed by the romantic names of automobiles 
and the manly and womanly people who own and drive 
them, and the virtuous use and value of soaps. But we 
are never made aware “culturally” of the assembly line 
speed up, the abusive foremen, and the calculated profit- 
making reasoning of the board of directors of General 
Motors or Lever Bros. 

What does this have to do with Black Culture? It has 
much to do, because first, it is antithetical to any free 
human culture, and second, because human culture can 
only emerge by opposing this kind of exploitation. Hum- 
an culture must stand in active opposition to capitalism. 
This is not mere propaganda. Let us look at the Black 
renaissance of the 1920’s. 

W. E. B. Du Bois, more than any other Black leader 
of the 1920’s epitomized the “clique” of Black writers 
who gathered around the Crisis magazine. He was 
their god-father and mentor. They were indeed a clique 
because, with rare exceptions, they seemed to ignore the 
real world of Black America. Because of this many of 
these writers have suffered oblivion and can only be 
found in fossilized anthologies. Du Bois himself has 
escaped oblivion because of his great genius and flexible 
reactions to each succeeding generation of Blacks. 

When we said the writers of the 1920’s ignored really 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

out any formal training.” (p. 193). Naturally, the con- 
descension toward Lenin as philosopher is not made 
ostentatiously. It is surrounded by praise as to how this 
man of philosophic “interests” “presided over the forma- 
tion of a large modern state, one that was to become 
one of the dominant powers of the 20th century . . . 
Philosophers from Confucius and Plato onwards dream- 
ed of presiding over or advising a new state. But before 
1917 they had never succeeded.” (p. 181). Professor 
Parsons, we see, leaves no stone unturned to show Lenin’s 
uniqueness in being “not a dreaming philosopher but a 
militant revolutionary who knows how to use philosophi- 
cal ideas as a guide and weapon for achieving political 
power.” (p. 182). 

ONE WOULD never guess that Lenin, as philosopher, 
had achieved any philosophic breakthroughs, specifically 
siding with Hegel not only as against vulgar materialists 
but also against his Bolshevik co-leaders who failed 
“fully to understand the dialectic.” And even when he 
attacked Hegel mercilessly for his abstruse idealism, 
Lenin also showed, elatedly, his discovery that “Move- 
ment and ‘self-movement’ . . . ‘movement and life,’ ‘the 
principle of every self-movement’ and ‘activity’ . . . Who 
would believe that this is the core of ‘Hegelianism’, of 
abstract and abstruse (difficult, absurd?) Hegelianism??” 
(Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 141). It is hard, 
indeed to find out from Professor Parsons what Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks are all about, although we 
are assured that his “philosophic world-outlook evolved 
in several stages from a more mechanistic position to a 
sophisticated (whatever that means, rd) and subtle dia- 
lectical one.” (p. 198) 

All of .these vapid abstractions, moreover, are set In 
a historic context that bears no resemblance to reality. 
Thus, it would appear that it wasn’t Trotsky who stood 
for world revolution as against Stalin’s “socialism in one 
country,” but American Stalinists who rejected “in 1928 
... the Trotskyites . . . who argued that American capi- 
talism was not ready for revolution.” (p. 184) Thus, as 
if Stalin hadn’t allied with US imperialism and urged 
the dropping of the atomic bomb, the cold war is pre- 
dated-to “the dropping of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima 
in.<U945 : . .” (p. 183) Thus, as proof of the McCarthyite 
1950’s which produced “a number of works . . . reflecting 
the political anti-communism of the times” (p. 188), we 
are confronted with the citation of Herbert Marcuse’s 
Soviet Marxism! Thus, although Professor Parsons goes 
way out of his way to cite all works that make no more 
than “passing reference to Lenin” (p. 186), we find not 
even a “passing reference” to the very first English 
translation of the core of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks: 
Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic. Indeed, how could 
Professor Parsons have found any space for such a list- 
ing when his 20-page essay so studiously avoids any 
mention of the pronoun: Hegel? As the latest Czechoslo- 
vak underground joke. puts it: “Lenin would have been a 
hhh®ed nbtkr But he didn't’ want to Whit for this.” 
(Written for Telos) —Raya Dunayevskaya 



Black America, that was not to say that they did not 
react to the stings and cuts passed but to them by racist 
America, but that their reaction to it was highly person- 
al, with an aura of genteel middle-class good manners. 
The Black generation of today is concerned with 
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I’ve known rivers: 

I’ve known rivers ancient 
as the world and older 
than the flow of human 
blood in human veins. 

My soul has grown deep 
like the rivers. 

I bathed in the Euphrates 
when dawns were 
young. 

I built my hut near the 
Congo and it lulled me 
to sleep. 

I looked up the Nile and 


raised the pyramids 
above it. 

I heard the singing of the 
Mississippi when Abe 
Lincoln went down to 
New Orleans, and I’ve 
seen its muddy bosom 
turn all golden in the 
sunset. 

I’ve known rivers: anci- 
ent, dusty rivers. 

My soul has grown deep 
like the rivers. 

—Langston Hughes 


“Blackness.” This word combines a feeling of self aware- 
ness, on one hand, and on the other, a militant political 
stance. Most Black novelists of the ’20’s were concerned 
with skin shades and “hair quality.” It was a negative 
reaction to Blackness that saw its ideal in the white 
middle-class world. 

We must remember that was the period of the hey- 
day of Madame Walker, a Black woman who made mil- 
lions of dollars by selling cosmetics to Black Americans 
which supposedly would turn them into near white mid- 
dle-class Americans. A literary critic of Black literature 
of that period said that he learned, in at least four 
novels by American authors, how to apply Madame 
Walker’s goo and how to straighten hair! 

Much of the subject matter of the Negro novelist of 
the 1920’ s centered around the “passing” theme— cross- 
ing the color line, a skin miasma which expressed th& 
anxiety of the Black middle-class fears, fears that they 
might be identified with the turbulent Black peasants 
arriving in droves from the south, to be urbanized and 
industrialized by the needs of growing American capital- 
ism. Even the great Dr. Du Bois, in his trilogy. Worlds 
of Color had a “white-black girl” character, Jean Du 
Bignon, who could expediently flit back and forth 
across the color bar. 

The more aware Black writers of the Renaissance 
satirized this middle-class color mania. Notable among 
them was Wallace Thurman, who coined the word “Nig- 
gerati" and George Schuyler, who wrote Black No More. 

Claude McKay, who wrote realistically about the 
Harlem background,' in “Home in Harlem" so dis- 
gusted the Du Bois elitists, that they referred to his 
characters as “the debauched tenth”. 

An accurate summation of the Black Renaissance of 
1920’s can be seen in the ghetto jingle: “white is right; 
yellow is mellow; brown, hang around; black, stand 
back!” The sad truth is that almost every Negro writer 
of that period viewed with scorn the rising class aware- 
ness of the newly industrialized Black. It was not until 
the middle 1930’s that new Black writers began to 
emerge who would express the “new” culture of the 
industrialized Black worker. 


Racism killing minorities program at 



By Elliott Douglass 

East Lansing, Mich. — This fall there has been 
a lot of dissent and tension over the threatened 
abolishment of a university extension program 
intended to bring ghetto people to the university. 
DGEI (Detroit Geographical Expedition and Insti- 
tute) is a project started by inner-city Detroit 
people in conjunction with teachers at MSU. It 
is a kind of urban development program that 
orients minority people to college by way of an 
accredited one-year tuition-free program through 
the extension services at Michigan State. 

Expedition director Gwen Warren said: “Even 
though one of our main issues is community control for 
the program, the main thing is the cut in funds which 
means that we can only register 25 students.” She ex- 
plained that DGEI had over 475 students this summer 
and that 500 were trying to enroll. 

PROGRAM BECOMES EXPERIMENTAL 

The University has given the project verbal support 
since January when four students transferred here from 
Detroit. However, when the program expanded to in- 
clude over 1100 students in preparation for community 
skills and MSU course requirements, the program be- 
came “experimental.” Of the 20 DGEI students who ap- 


plied for admission this fall, three were denied because 
they didn’t have a high school diploma, in spite of the 
fact that they had a “B” average in MSU courses for 
one year. 

In October, during an Administration meeting, MSU 
called the program “innovative” and “experimental” 
and in the same breath stated that they couldn’t finance 
the project. That was when DGEI walked out and plan- 
ned public rallies in protest. About 200 people turned out 
to demonstrate in the two successive rallies held. 
MINORITY ADMISSIONS DEMANDED 

The demands made included expanded com- 
munity control and support of the project and a clearer 
admissions policy on admission of more Black, Chicano, 
and Indian students. An Indian student spoke and told 
how the Center for Urban Affairs has only hired “one 
token apple” Indian and only 16 Indian students are on 
campus. The main speakers, however, were the students 
who were refused admission. 

MSU says that there is no more money and tha£ 
the so-called experimental project was expanded “with- 
out any formal University approval.” The main solution 
suggested is that MSU should seek outside help in*ex- 
panding the program. Otherwise many people will be 
denied access to higher education and there are sure 
to be more demonstrations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


1— American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses 
os Vanguard 

Includes "Black Caucuses in the Unions," by 
Charles Denby ...... ............ ........... ,75c per copy 

2— Notes on Women's Liberation— 

We speak in many voices $1 per copy 

3— U.S. and Russia Enter Middle East Cockpit 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 

4— The Maryland Freedom Union— 

By Mike Flug ..15c per copy 

5— Czechoslovakia: Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution 

Report direct from Prague 50c per copy 

6— Nationalism, Communism, Marxist- 

Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions— 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c par copy 

7— France: Spring '68— 

An Eyewitness Report by Eugene Walker 
10c per copy 

8— Mao's China and the 'Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution — 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 25c per copy 


9— The Needed American Revolution 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 35c per copy 

10— Back-Red Conference Notes— 

A report by participants 25c per copy 

11— News & Letters— 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times e year $1 per sub. 

12— Also Available from Nows & Letters: 
Marxism and Freedom— 


By Raya Dunayevskaya. Limited number of 
hardcovers still available (reduced from $4 

because of damaged cavers). $4 per copy 

...... 

Nows & Letters, 415 Brainard, Det., Mich. 48201 

Enclosed please find $ for the following: 

V 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

(Platte circle number corresponding to literature 
desired as listed above) 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip....™.:. 






